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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD FOLKESTONE. 



Ur LORD, 

The 8tyie and genius of dedications, in general, 
have neither done honour to the patron nor to the 
author. Sensible of this, we intended to have pub- 
lished a work, which has been the labour of jears, 
without the usual mode of soliirituig protection* 
An accident has brought us into the nuuiber of 
dedicators. Had not you accompanied your noble 
father to our humble retreat, we should still hare 
been unacquainted with your growing yirtue8,-~jour 
extraordinary erudition, and perfect knowledge of 
the Greek language and learning; and Plutarch 
would hare remained as he did in his retirement at 
Cha&ronea, where he sought no patronage but in the 
bosom of philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect^ 
from men, who, equally independent and unambi- 
tious, wish only ft>r the countenance of genim and 
friendshiff. Praise* my Lord, is the usual language 
of dedications : But will our praise be of value to 
you?«-*WiU any praise be of raloe to joa, but thift 
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of your own heart ? Follow the example of the Earl 
OF Radnor, jour illustrious father. Like him main- 
tain that temperate spirit of policy, which consults 
the dignity of government, while it supports the 
liberty of tt)e subject. But we put into your hands 
the best of political preceptors, — a preceptor who 
trained to virtue the greatest monarch upon earth ; 
and, by giving happiness fo the world, enjoyed a 
pleasure something like that of the Benevolent Being 
who created it. We are, Mt Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most obedient, and 

Very humble Servants, 

J. & W. LANGHORNE. 
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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



THE 

LIFE OF ROMULUS. 

FlourMed 7S3 yeart btfore CkritL 

Fbom whom and for what cause, the city of Rome obtained a 
name, the glory pf which has diffused itself over the world, his* 
torians are not agreed.'* The account which deserves the most 
credit, and has the most vouchers, is that published by Diodes the 
Peparenthian, whom Pabius Pictor commonly follows. The story 
is this : The kings of Alba descending lineally from ^neas, the 
succession fell to two brothers, Numitor and Amulius. The lat- 
ter divided the whole inheritance into two parts, setting the trea* 
aures brought from Troy against the kingdom ; and Numitor made 
choice of the kingdom. Amulius then having the treasures, and 
consequently being more powerful than Numitor, easily possessed 
himself of the kingdom too , and fearing the daughter of Numitor 
might have children, he app4>inted her priestess of Vesta, in which 
capacity she was always to live unmarried and a virgin. 

Some say her name was Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia* 
But she was soon discovered to be pregnant, contrary to the law 
oi the Vestals. Antho, the king's daughter, by much entreaty, 
prevailed with her father that she should not be capitally punished. 
She was confined, however, and excluded from society. When 
her time was completed, she was delivered of two sons of uncom* 
mon size and beauty; whereupon Amulius, still more alormed, 
ordered one of his servants to destroy them. Pursuant to his or* 
derSy he put the children into a small trough or cradle, and went 

* Such it tbo uncertftimy of tlie orwin of imperial Rome, and inHend of mofi 
oUift and oationt that are of an? cnntmerable antiquicy. That of Rome might U 
tbe more uncertain, becante itt ilnc iohabitanis. bein^ a collection of mean perfoni^ 
fughivet and outlaws firom other natioa^ eoiiid not be euppofed to leave hiitoriet 
behind them. Livv, however, and ntoei of the Latin biftoriant. agree thai Rome 
was built by Romulus, and both the oky and people named after nim : while the 
WDHy of the Greek writer* wants to tSflte «imoft every thing, and Rooae amoqg 
fte rest, to a Grcotaq eriglnel. 
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down toward§ the river, with a demgn to cast them in ; but seeing 
it verv rough, and running with a strong current, he was afraid to 
approach it. He therefore laid them down near the bank, and 
departed. The flood increasing continually, set the trough afloat, 
and carried it gently down to a pleasant place, formerly called * 
Germanum, denoting that the two brothers arrived there. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called Rumina- 
lis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally supposed, or 
because the cattle there ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the 
noontide, in the shade ; or rather because of the suckling of the 
children there ; for the ancient Latins called the breast ruma, and 
the goddess who presides over the nurnery Rumilia,* whose rites 
they celebrated without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
The infants, as the story goes, lying there, were suckled by a she- 
wolf, and fed and taken care of by a wood-pecker. These ani- 
mals are sacred to Mars ; and the wood-pecker is held in great 
honour and veneration by the Latins. Such wonderful events 
contributed not a little to gain credit to the mother's report, that 
she had the children by Mars. Some say, the - ambiguity of the 
nurse's name gave occasion to the fable ; for the Latins called not 
she- wolves, but prostitutes, lupa; and such was Acca Larentia, 
tlie wife of Faustulus, the foster-father of the children. 

Faustulus, Amulius's herdsman, brought up the children entirely 
undiscovered ; or rather, as others with greater probability assert, 
Numitor knew it from the first,! and privately supplied the neces- 
saries for their maintenance. It is also said, that they were sent 
to Gabii, and there instructed in letters, and other branches of 
education suitable to their birth : that they had the names of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, from the teat of the wild animal which they 
were seen to suck. The beauty and dignity of their persons, even 
in their childhood, promised a generous disposition ; and as they 
grew up, they both discovered great courage and bravery, with 
an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a spirit which nothing 
could subdue. But Romulus seemed more to cultivate the powers - 
of reason, and to excel in political knowledge ; while by his de- 
portment among his neighbours, in the department of pasturage 
and hunting, he convinced them that he was born to command 
rather than to obey. To their e^Bals and inferiors they behaved 
very courteously ; but they despised the king's bailiffs and chief 
herdsmen, as not superior t^ themselves in courage, though they 
were in authority, disregardtftg at once their threats and their an- 
ger, lliey applied themselves to generous exercises and pursuits, 

* The RomaDt called that goddess, not Rumilia, but Rumina. 

f Numitor might build upon this the hopes of bis re-establishment; but his know* 
ing the place where the children were brought up, and supplying them with necessa- 
ries, is quite inconsistent with the manner of tlieir diicoTery when grown up, whicb 
is the most agreeable part of the story. 
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lookinf^ upon idleness and inactivity as iUtberal, but on Imnting, 
rtinniug, banishing or apprehending robbers, and delivering such 
as were oppressed by violence, as the employments of honour and 
Tirtue. By this conduct they gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Nuniitor and Amu- 
lius, and the former having driven away some cattle belonging to 
the latter, Romulus and Remus fell upon them, put them to fliffht, 
and recovered the greatest part of the booty. At this conduct 
Numitor was highly offended ; but they little regarded his resent, 
ment. The first steps they took on this occasion were to collect, 
and receive into their company, persons of desperate fortunes^ and 
a great number of slaves ; a measure which gave alarming proofs 
of their bold and seditious inclinations. It happened that when 
Romulus was employed in sacrificing, to which and divination he 
was much inclined, Numitor's herdismen met with Remus, as 
he was walking with a small retinue, and fell upon him. AAer 
some blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Numi- 
tor's people prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was car« 
ried before Numitor, and had several things laid to his charge ; 
but Numitor did not choose to punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment. To liim, therefore, he applied for justice^ 
which he had all the reason in the world to expect ; since, though 
brother to the reigning prince, he had been injured by his ser. 
vaots, who presumed upon his authority. The people of Alba, 
moreover, expressing their uneasiness, and thinking that Numitor 
suffered great indignities, Amulius, moved with their complaints, 
delivered Remus to him, to be treated as he should think proper. 
When the youth was conducted to his house, Numitor was 
greatly struck with his appearance, as he was very remarkable 
for size and strength, he observed, too, his presence of mind und 
the steadiness of his looks, which had nothing servile in them, nor 
were altered with the sense of his present danger ; and he was 
informed, that his actions and whole behaviour were suitable 
to what he saw. But above all, some divine influence, as it 
seems, directing the beginnings of the great events that were to 
follow, Numitor, by his sagacity, or by a fortunate coii|ecture, 
suspecting the truth, questioned him concerning the circumstances 
of his birth ; speaking mildly at the same time, and regarding him 
with a gracious eye. He boldly answered, " I will hide nothing 
from vdu, for you behave in a more princely manner than Amu- 
lius, since you hear and examine before you punish : but he has 
• delivered us up without inquiring into the matter. I have a twin- 
brother, and heretofore we believed ourselves the sons of Faustu- 
lus and Larentia, servants to the king. But since we were ac- 
cused before you, and so pursued by slander, as to be in danger of 
our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our births Whether 
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they are true, the present crisis will show.* Our birth is said to 
have been secret , our support in our infancv miraculous. We 
were exposed to birds and wild beasts, and b\ them nourished ; 
suckled by a she-wolf, and fed b\ the attentions of a wood.p«cker, 
OS we lay in a trough by the great nver. The trough is still pre- 
served, bound about with brass hands, and inscribed with letters 
partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter ver> useful 
tokens to our parents, when we are destroyed." Nimitor hear- 
ing this, and comparing the time with the young mai.'s looks, 
was confirmed in the pleasing hope he bad conceived, and consi- 
dered how he might consult his daughter about this affair ; for she 
was still kept in cio^te custody. 

MeanwhHe Fausiulus, having heard that Remus was taken and 
delivered up to punishment, desired Romulus to assist bis brother, 
informing him then clearly of the particulars of his birth ; for be- 
fore, he had only given dark hints aboiu it, and signified just so 
much as might take off i be attention of bis wards from every thing 
that was mean. He himself took the trough, and in all the tu- 
inuU of concern and feiir earned if to Numitor. His disorder 
raised some suspicion in the king's guards at the gate, and 
that disorder increasingwhile they looked earnestl\ upon him, and 
perplexed him with their questions, he was discovered to have a 
trough under his cloak. There happened to be among them one 
of those who had it in charge to throw the children into the river, 
and who was concerned in the exposing of them. This man 
seeing the trough, and knowing it by its make and inscnptioD, 
rightly guessed the business ; and thinking it an affair not to be 
neglected, immediately acquainted the king with it. In these 
ereat and pressing difRciihies, Fnustulus did not preserve entirely 
his presence of mind, nor yet fully discover the matter. He ac- 
knowledged that the children were saved indeed, but said that 
they kept cattle at a great distance from A.lba; and that he was 
carrying the trough to Ilia, who had oflen desired to see it, that 
she might entertain the better hopes that her children were alive. 
Whatever persons perplexed and actuated with fear or anger use 
to suffer, Amulius then suffered ; for in his hurry he sent an 
honest man, a friend of Numitor 's, to inquire uf him whether ho 
had^iny account that the children were alive. 

When the man was come, and saw Remus almost in the em- 
braces of Numitor, he endeavoured to confirm him m the persua- 
sion that the youth was really his grandson ; begging him, at the 
same time, immediately to take the best measures that could be • 
thought of, and offering his best assistance to support their 
party. The occasion admitted of no delay ,** if they had been in- 

* For if they were true, the god who niiraculoudy protected them in their in. 
fanej, would deliver Remtis from his pre§ent danger. 
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clined to it ; for Romulus was now at hand, and a cood number of 
the citizens were gathered about him, eitlier out of hatred or fear 
of Amulius. (le brought also a considerable force with him, di- 
vided inin companies of a hundred men each, headed by in ofii. 
cer ivho bore a handful of grass and shrubs upon a polo. These 
ike Latins call Manipuli; and hence ii is, that soldiers of 
the same company were called Manipulares. Remue theD, 
having gained those within, and Romulus assaulting the palace 
without, the tyrant knew not what to do, or whom he should 
consult, but amidst his doubts and perplexity, was taken and slain. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, the two bro- 
thers were not willing to live in Alba, without governing there ; 
nor yet to take the govt^rnment upon themselves during their 
grandfather's life. Having, tlierefore, invested him with it, and 
paid due honours to their mother, thev determined to dwell in a 
city of their own, and, for that purpose, to build one in the plaoo 
where they had their first nourishment. This seems, at least, to 
be the most plaunible reason of their quitting Alba ; and perhaps 
too it was necessary, as a great number of slaves and fugitives 
was collected about them, either to see their affairs entirely 
ruined, if these should disperse, or with them seek another habi. 
tation; for the people of \lba refused to permit the fugitives to 
mix with them, or to receive them as citizens. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, they opened a 
place of refuge for fugitives, which they called the Temple of the 
Asylsn god.* Here the> received all that came, and would nei- 
ther dehver up the slave lo his master, the debtor to his creditor, 
nor the murderer to the magistrate ; declaring that they were di«i 
rerted by the Oracle of Apollo to preserve the Asylum from all 
violation. Thus the city was soon peopled ; for it is said that 
the houses at first did not exceed a thousand. 

While they were intent upon building, a dispute soon arose 
about I he place. Romulus having built a square, which he call- 
ed Rome, would have the city there ; but Remus marked out a 
more secure situation on Mount Aventine, which, from him, was 
called Remonium.j- The dispute .was referred to the decision of 
augury, and for this purpose they sat down in the open air, when 
Remus, as they tell us, saw six vultures, and Romulus twice aa 
many. Some say that Remus's account of the number he had 

* It is not certain who this Gorl of Refuge was. Dionysius of Haltcarnassus tells 
tis, that in his ttme, the place where the as>-Ium had bean, was consecratad to 
Jupiter. Romulus did not at first receive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, 
but allowed them the hiU Saturnius, afterward called Capiloliiius, for tbaic 
habitation. 

t Mow of the Tiojans, of whom there still remained fifty faoiilies in Auftustus^s 
time, chose to follow the fortune of Romulus aud Remus, as did also the inhabitvils 
of Paltantium and Saturnia, two small towns. 
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seen was true, and that of Romulus not so ; but when Remits 
came up to him, he did really see twelve. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, he was highly 
incensed, and as Romulus was opening a ditch round the place 
where the walls were to be built, he ridiculed some parts of the 
work, and obstructed others. At last, as he presumed to leap 
over it, some say he fell by the hands of Romulus, others, by 
that of Celer, one of his companions ; Faustulus also fell in the 
scuffle, and Plistinus, who being brother to Faustulus, is said to 
. have assisted ..i bringing Rnmulus up. 

Romulus buried his brother Reiiids, together with hi8 foster- 
fhthers, in Remonia,* and then built his city, having sent for per- 
sons in Hetruria, who, according to stated ceremonies and written 
rules, were to order and direct how every thing was to be done. 
First a circular ditch was dug, and the first fruits of every thing 
that is reckoned either good by use, or necessary by nature, were 
cast into it; and then, each bringing a small quantity of the earth 
of the country whence he came, threw it in promiscuously. f This 
ditch had the name of Mundus, the same with that of the universe. 
In the next place they marked out the city like a circle round this 
centre, and the fotmder having fitted to a plough a brazen plough- 
share, and yoked a bull and cow, himself drew a deep furrow 
round the boundaries. The business of those who followed was 
to turn all Ihe clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, and 
not to suffer any to remain outwards. This line described the 
compass of the city, and between it and the walls is a space call- 
ed by contraction PomoBi'ium, as lying behind or beyond the wall. 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the ploughshare 
out of the ground, and Ufted up the plough, making a break for it. 
Hence they look upon the whole wall as sacred, except the gate- 
ways. If they considered the gates in the same light as the rest, 
it would be deemed lawful either to receive the necessaries of life 
by them, or to carry out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is universally 
allowed to be the twenty-first of April, and was celebrated annu- 
ally by the Romans as the birthday of Rome. At first we are 

* The Hetruriant or Tuseant bad, a> Fatlut {nform« ut, a lort of ritual wherein 
wen eonia»ed Che ceremoniet that were to be obwrved in building ciiiet, templet, 
altara, walli, and galea. They were instructed in augury and religious rites by 
Tagee, who ii nirf to have Iwen taught by Mercury. 

f Ovid does not aay it wai a handful of the earth each had brnuf^bt out of bit 
own country, but of the earth each bad taken from hit neighbours : which was done 
to aignify that Rome would toon tubdue the neighbouring nnriona. Rut itidorus 
(lib. %xw cap. S.) if of opinion, that by throwing the first fruits and a handful of 
•arth into the trench, tbev admonish the heads nf the cohinv. that it oucht to bo 
their chief ttudy to procure fi>/ their fellow ^riiizens all the convenienrcsiif life, to 
maintain peace and union amone a people come together frnm diffrrent parts of 
|he wotld, and by thii to form tbemtelvet into « body never to be dissolved. 
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told, that they sacrificed nothing that had hfe, persuaded that they 
oufrht lo keep the solemnity sacred to the birth of their country 
pure and without bloodstied. On that day too, we are informed, 
there was a conjunction of tne sun and moon, attended with an 
eclipse, the same day that was observed by Antiniachus the Teian 
poet, in the third yt^ar of the sixm Olympiad. 

When the city was buiU, Rumulus divided the younger part of 
the inhabitants into battalions. Each corps consisted of three 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse, and was called a Legion, 
because the most warlike persons were selected. The rest of 
the multitude he called The People. An hundred of the most 
considerable citizens he took for his council, with the title of 
Patricians,* an<l the whole body was called the Senate, which 
signities an Assembly of Old Men. Its members were stvled 
Patricians, because as some say they were fathers of freeburn 
children^ or rather, according to others, because they themselves 
had fathers to show, which was not the case with many of the 
rabble that first flocked to the city. But we shall be nearer (lie 
truth, if we conclude that Romulus styled them Palricidns, as 
expecting these respectable persons would watch over those i:i 
humble stations with a paternal care and regard ; and reaching 
the commonalty in their turn not to fear or envy the powfu* of 
their superiors, but to behave with love and respect, both lu<i!vin<; 
upon them as Fathers, and h<mouring them with that name. Fur, 
at this very time, foreign nations call the Senators Lords, but the 
Romans themselves call them Conscript Fathera, a style of greater 
dignity and honour, and withal much less invidious. At first, in- 
deed, they were called Fathers only ; bui afterwards, when more 
were enrolled in their body. Conscript Fathers. With this vene- 
rakkle title, then, he distinguished the senate from the people. He 
likewise made another distinction between the nobility and the 
commons, calling the former Patrons, and the other Ciiems, 
which was the source of mutual kindness and many good oflirc^ 
between them ; for the Patrons were, to those they had i,ikeu 
under iheir protection, counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On the other 
hand, the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they were 
to be shown in deference or respect, or in providing their daugh- 
ters portions, or in satisfying their creditors, if their circumstances 
happened lo be narrow. No law or magistrate obliged the Patron 
to be evidence against his Client, or the Client against his Patron. 
But in after times, though the claims continued in full force, it was 

* The choice of these three hundred person^ was doi mad** by the kuiK himself: 
each tribe chose ihree i>eiiator« Hud each of ihe thirty curse the likn ntiMihei wli r.ti 
inado 111 ail ibe luimDer nt iiiiietv nine : so ihat RoiduIus liaint'd onlv the ItnndrvdMi, 
who M'd9 u»e head, or pi-mi.e ut tne beiiaie, and the cntel governor oi the ciiy, \»iu:u 
the Jtiitg was in \he fidd. 
9 
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law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On the other 
hatid, the Cheiits tailed nnt in their utteiitions, whether thcv were 
to be shown in deference and respect, or in providing itieir doub- 
ters portions, or 111 satist'ving their credito^^, it their circuniMunces 
happened to be narrow. No law or magistrate obliged the Patron 
to be evidence against his Client, or the Client against his Patron. 
But in after times, though the claims continued in full force, it was 
looked upon as ungenerous for persons of condition to take money 
of those below them. 

In the fourth month, aflcr the building of the city,* as Fabius 
informs us,' the rape of the Sabine \%onieii was put in execution. 
Some sa\ Romulus himself, who was naturall\ warlike, and per- 
suaded by certain oracles, thai the Fates had decreed Rf>nie to 
obtain her greatness b\ miiitarv achievements, began h* stilities 
against the SaOines, and seized onl\ thirtx virgins, being more 
desirous of war than of wives for his people. But this is ifot likely. 
For, as he saw his city soon filled with inhabitants, ver\ few of 
whom were married, the greatest part consisting of a mixed rabble 
of mean and obscure persons, .to \%hom no regard was paid, and 
who were not expecting to settle in anv place whatever, the 
enterprise naturally took that turn ; 'jnd he hoped that from this 
attenipt though n<»t a just one, some ulliance and union with the 
Sb bines wouM be obtained, when n appeared that they treated 
the Women kindly. In order to this, he first gave out that he had 
found the altar of some god, which had been covered with eailh. 
This deity ihev called Consiis, or God of Counsel. 

Upon this discovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed a day 
for a splendid sacrifice, with public games and shows. Multitudes 
assembled at the time, and he himself presided, sitting among his 
nobles clothed in purple. As a signal for the assault, he was to 
rise, gaiher up his lobe, and fold it about him. Many of his 
people wore swords that day, and kept their eye upon him, 
watching for the signal, which was no s(M>iier given than they 
drew them, and rushing on with a shout, seized the daughters of 
the Sabines, but quietly suffered the men to escape. Some say 
onls thirty were carried off, who each gave name to a tribe : but 
Valerius Antias makes their number, five hundn*d and twenty- 
seven, and accordmg to Juha,t there were six hundred and eighty, 
three, all virgins. This was the best apolog\ tor Romulus: 
for they had taken but one married woman, named Hersilia, who 
was afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling them, and her 
they took by mistake, as they were not incited to rhis violence by 
lust or injustice, but by their desire to conciliate anid unite the two 
nations in the strongest tie. 

* GcUius tays. it was in tne tnurtti year. 

^ TBis was the son of Juba, king of Mauritania, who, being biougtit very young a 
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The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but they 
dwelt in unwalled towns, thinking it became rhem, who were a 
colony of the Lacedsmotiians, to be bold and fearless. But as 
they saw themselves bound bv such pledges, and were ver\' soli- 
citous for their daughten*, they sent ambassadors to Romulus with 
moderate and equitable demand»— that he should return tnem the 
young women, and disavow the violence, and then the two nations 
should proceed to establish a correspondence, and contract alli- 
ances in a friendly and legal way. Romulus, however, refused 
to part with the young women, and entreated the Sabines to give 
their sanction to what had been done, whereupon some of them 
lost time in consulting and making; preparations. But Acron, king 
of the Ceninensians, a man of spirit, and an able general, sus- 
pected the tendency of Romulus's first enterprises ; and, when he 
had behaved so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one who 
would grow formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neigh- 
bours, except he were chastised. Acron therefore went to seek 
the enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. When they 
came in sight, and had nell viewed each other, a challenge for a 
single combat was mutually given, their forces standing under 
arms in silence. Romulus on this occasion made a vow, that if 
he conquered his enemy, he would himself dedicate his adver- 
sary's arms to Jupiter ; in consequence of which, he both over- 
came Acron, and after battle was joined, routed his army, and 
took his city. But he did no injury to its inhabitants, unless it 
were such to order them to demolish their houses and follow him 
to Rome, as citizens entitled to equal privileges with the rest. 
Indeed, there was nothing that contributed more to the greatness 
of Rome, than that she was always uniting and incorporating with 
herself tho8<> whom she conquered. 

Romulus having considered how he should perform his vow in 
the most acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make the pro- 
cession most agreeable to his people, cut down a great oak that 
grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a trophy ; lo 
this he fastened Acron's whole suit of armour, disposed in its 
proper form. Then he put on his own robes, and wearing a laurel 
crown on his head, his hair gracefullv flowing, he took the trophy 
erect upon his right shoulder, and so inarched on, singing the 
song of victor> before his troops, which followed completely 
armed, while the citizens received him with joy and admiration. 
This procession was the origin and model of future triumphs. 
The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, so called from 
the Latin word ferire^^ to smite; for Romulus had prayed that he 
might have power to smite his adversary and kill him. 

captive to Rom^, was instructed in the Rommn and Grecian litevaiure. and became 
an ea ellent historian. Dionysiu? of Halicarnassus has followed tiis accoom. 
* Or from the word ^erre, to car^y, because Romulus bad himself carried to Iha 
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After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the rest of the Sabine0 
were busied in preparations, the people of Fidens, Crustumeriunif 
and Antcmnse, united against the Romans. A battle ensued, in 
which they were likewise defeated, and surrendered to Romulus 
their cities to be spoiled, their lands to be divided, and themselves 
to be transplanted to Home. All the lands thus acquired he dis- 
tributed among the citizens^ except what belonged to the parents 
of the stolen virgins ; for those he left in possession of their former 
owners. The rest of the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed 
Tatius their general, and carried war to the gates of Rome. The 
city wa& difficult of access, having a strong garrison on the hill 
wherp the Capitol now stands, commanded by Tarpeius. Tarpeia, 
the governor's daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets of tlie 
Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands, and asked, in return 
for her treason, what they wore on their left arms. Tatius agree- 
ing to the condition, she opened one of the gates by night, and 
lot in tho Sabines. It seems it was not the sentiment of Antigo* 
nus alone, who said '* Me loved men while they were betraying, 
but hated them when they had betrayed ;" nor of Caesar, who 
said, in 'the case of Rhymitalces the Thracian, '*• He loved the 
treason, but hated the traitor;" but men are commonly affected 
towards villains, whom they have occasion for, just as they ara 
towards venomous creatures, which they have need of for their 
poison and their gall. While they are of use they love them, 
but abhor them when their purpose is effected. Such were the 
sentiments of Tatius with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the 
Sabines to remember their promise, and to grudge her nothing 
which they had on their left arms. He was the. first to take off 
his bracelet, and throw it to her and with that his shield.* As 
every one did the same, she was overpowered by the gold and 
shields thrown upon her, and, sinking under the weight, expired. 
Tarpeius, too, was taken and condemned by Romulus for treason ^ 
as Juba writes, at\er Sulpitius Galba. 

The Sabines thus possessed of the fort, Romulus in great fury 
oftered them battle, which Tatius did not decline, as he saw he 
had a place of strength to retreat to, in case he was worsted ; and, 
indeed, the spot on which he was to engage, being surrounded 
with hills, seemed to promise on both sides a sharp and bloody 
contest, because it was so confined, and the outlets were so nar 
row, that it was not easy either to fiy or to pursue. It happened, 
too, that a few days before, the river had overflowed, and left a 

temple of Jupiter the Bniiour of the king he had killed ; or, more probably from the 
Greek wofd j»A«r«fon, which Livycalis in latin y«rcu/im, which properly signifies a 
trophy 

* Piso and other hiitoriani say. that Tatius treated her in this manner, because 
she acted a double part, and endeavoured to betray the Sabines to Romulus, ^hile 
she was pretending to betray the Romans to them. 
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deep mud on the plain where the forum now stands, which, as it 
was covered with a cnist, was not easily discoverable by the eye, 
but at the same time was soft underneath, and impassible. The 
Saoines, ignorant of this, were pushing forward into it, but by 
go<Kl fortune were prevented. For Curtius, a man of high dis- 
tinction and spirit, being mounted on a good horse, advanced a 
considerable way before the rest ;* presently his horse plunged 
into the slough, and for a while he endeavoured to disengage 
him, encouragmg him with his voice, and urging him with l>lows; 
but, finding all ineffectual, he quitted him, and saved himself. 
From him the place, to this very time, is called the Curtiaii J>ake. 
The Sabines, having escaped this danger, began the fight with 
great bravery. The victory inclined to neither side, though many 
were slain, among the rest Hostilius, who, they say, was hu^^band 
to Hersilia, and grandfather to that Hostilius who reigned after 
Numa. It is probable that there were many other battles m a 
short time, but the most memorable was the last ; in which Ro- 
mulus having received a blow upon the head with a stone was 
almost beaten down to the ground, and no longer able to oppose 
the enemy ; then the Romans gave way, and were driven from 
the plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By this time Romulus 
recovering from the shock, endeavoured by force to stop the men 
in their flight, and loudly called upon them to stand and renew 
the engagement. But when he saw the rout was general, and 
that no one had courage to face about, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to stop the army, and to 
re-establish and maintain the Roman cause, which was now in 
extreme danger. When the prayer was ended, many of the fu- 
gitives were struck with reverence for their king, and their fear 
was changed into courage. They first stopped where now stands 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, so called from his putting a stop to 
their flight. There they engaged again, and repulsed the Sabines 
as far as the palace now called Regie, and the temple of Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat with the 
same animosity as at first, their ardour was repressed by an as. 
tonishing spectacle. The daughters of the Sabines, that bad been 

* Livy ind Dionyaiuiof Halicarnassus relate the matter otherwise. They teh us, 
that Curtius at first repulsed the Romans; but being in his turn overpowered by 
Romulus, and endeavouring lo rnake good his retreat, tie happened to fiili into ttM 
lake, which from that time bore his name: for it was calW I^cus l/urtius. evea 
when It was dried up. and almost in the centre of the Roman fnruin Procilius 
toys, that the earth having opened, the Aruspices declared it necessary, for the safety 
nf the republic, that the bravest man in the city should throw himself into the gulf{ 
whereutMHi rme Curtius, mounting on horseback, leaped (armed) into it, and the 
gulf iifiinertiateiy closed Before the building of the common sewers, this pool wai 
a sort of sink, which received all the filth of the city. Some writers think that it 
received its name from Ckirtius the consul, colleague to M. Genuctus, because be 
caused it to be walled iit, by the advice of the Anispices, ajfter it had been struck 
wita Ijgbtsing. Vano de l4Bg Lat. ]. tr. 

c 2* 
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fbreibly cAiried off, rasbed with loud cries and lamentatioos, like 

persons distracted, amidst the drawn swords, and over the dead 

bodies, to come at their husbands and fathers, some carrying ibeir 

infants in their arms, and some darting forward with dishevelled 

hair, but ail calling by turns both upon the Sabmes and Rodhuis 

by the tenderest names. Both parties were extremely moved, 

and room was made for them between the two armies. Their 

lamentations pierced to the utmost ranks, and all were deeplj 

affected, particularly when their upbraiding and complaints ended 

in supplication and entreaty. *' What great injury have we done 

you,'^ said they, <* that we have suffered, and do still suffer so 

many miseries? We were carried off, by those who now have us, 

violently and illegally ; ader this violence we were so long 

neglected by our brothers, our fathers, and relations, that we were 

necessitated to unite in the strongest ties with those that were the 

objects of our hatred, and we are now brought to tremble for the 

men that had injured us so much, when we see them in danger, and 

to lament them when they fall. For you camo not to dehver urn 

ifom violence while virgins, or to avenge our cause ; but now you 

tear the wives from their husbands, and the mothers from their 

children, an assistance more grievous to us than all your neglect 

and disregard. Such love we experienced from them, and such 

compassion from you. Were the war undertaken in some other 

cause, yet surely you would stop its ravages for us, who have 

made you fathers-in*law and grand- fathers, or otherwise placed 

S>u in some near affinity to those whom you seek to destroy, 
ut if the war be for us, take us, with your sons-in-law and their 
children, and restore us to our parents and kindred; but do not, we 
beseech yoa, rob us of our children and husbands, lest we become 
captives again." Hersilia having said a great deal to this purpose, 
and others joining in the same request, a truce was agreed upoOi 
«nd the generals proceeded to a conference. In the mean time 
the women presented their husbands and children to their fathers 
cuid brothers, brought refreshments to those that wanted them, 
and carried the wounded home to be cured. Here they showed 
them, that they bad the ordering of their own houses, what atten- 
tion their husbands paid them, and in what respect and indulgence 
they were treated. Upon this a peace was concluded, the 
conditions of which were, that such of the women as chose to 
remain with their husbands should be exempt from all labour and 
drudgery except spinning; that they city should be inhabited by 
the Romans and Sabines in conmion, with the name Rome from 
Romulus ; but that all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the 
Sabines, should be called Quirites ;* and that the regal power, 

• The word Qmrit^ in the >abine langua^, tignified both a dart, and a waililre 
d«ity armed with a dart. It U uncertain whether the god gave name to the dart, or 
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and the command of the army, should be equally shared hct^'een 
them. 

The city huving douhlcd the number of its inhabitants, au 
hundred additional senators were elected from among the 8abine*i, 
and the legions were to consist of six thousand foot, and six 
hundred horse.''' The people, too, were divided into three tribes, 
called Rhumnenscs, from Romulus ; Tatienses from Tatius ; and 
Lucerenscs, from the Lucus or Grove, i%here the asylum stood, 
whither many had fled, and were admitted citizens. That they 
were precisely three, appears from the very name of Tribes, and 
that of their chief officers, who were called Tribunes. Each 
tribe contained ten Cutub, or Wards, which some say were called 
after the Sabine women. But this seems to be false, for many of 
them have their names from the several quarters of the city which 
were assigned to them. Many honourable privileges, however, 
were conferred upon the wumen, some of which were these : 
That the men should give them the way, wherever they met them : 
that they should not mention an obscene word, or appear naked 
before them ; that, incase of their killing any person, they should 
not be tried before the ordinary judges ; and that their children 
should wear an ornament about their necks, called Bu^,f from 
its likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered with purple. The 
two kings did not presently unite their councils, each meeting, for 
some time, their hundred senators apart ; but aderwurds they all 
assembled together. Tatius dwelt where the temple Moneta 
now stands, and Romulus by the steps oi' the fair Shore as they 
are called, at the descent from the Palatine Hill to the Great 
Circus. 

the dart to the god ; but liowever that be, this god Quirif or Quirinuf, was either 
Mars or Miii>e other go<i o( war. and uras u'orshipped in Ronje till Romulus* who, 
after his death, was honoured vfitb (he nan>e Quirinus, took his place. 

* Ruauld, in his aniinad versions upon Plutarcn, has discovered two consideraUa 
errors in this place The first is. that Fluiarch affirms there were six hundred horae 
put by Roiniilus in every legion whereas there never were, at any time, so many in 
any of the legions. For there were at first two hundred horse in each legion ; after 
that, they rose to three hundred, and at last to four hundred, but never came up 
to six hundred. In the second place, be tells us, that Romulus made the le^gion Co 
consist of six thousand fool : whereas, in his time, it was never more than three 
thousand. It is said by some, that Marius was the first who raiisfd the legion to 
aix thousand . but Livy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio 
ACricanus, long before Marius. After the expulsion of the kings, it was augmented 
Urom three to four thousand, and some time after to five, and at last by Scipio (OS 
we have said) to six. But this was never done but upon pressing occasions. The 
ataied force of a legion was four thousand foot, and two huiiHred horse. 

t The young men. when they tcwk upon them the Toga ririlis, or man's rotie, 
quitted the BuUa^ which is supposed (o have been a little hollow liall of frold. and 
made an offering of it to the Dti Larea^ or household gods. As to the Prstexta, or 
robe edged with purple, it was worn by girls, till their marriage, and hy boys till they 
were seventeen. But what in the time of Romulus was a mark of distinction fcr 
the children of the Sabine women, became afterwards very common ; for oven the 
children of the Liber (if vt freedmen, wore it. 
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The Sabines received the Roman montiui. All that is o< 
importance on this subject is mentioned in the life of Numa* 
Romulus on the other hand, adopted their shields, making an 
alteration in his own armour, and that of the Romans, who 
before wore bucklers in the manner of the Greeks. Thev mu- 
tually celebrated each other's feats and sacrifices, not abohshing 
those of either nation, but over and above appointing some new 
ones ; one of which was the Matronalia,* instituted in honour of 
the women, for their putting an end to the war, and another ihe 
Carmentulia.f 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his friends and 
kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who were going from Lau- 
rentuiu to Rome,:]: attempted to rob them on the road, and, as they 
would not suffer it, but stood in their own defence, killed them. 
As this was an atrocidus crime, Romulus required that those 
who committed it should immediately be punished, but 1 atius 
hesitated and put it off. I'his was the first occasion of any open 
variance between them ; for till now they had behaved themselves 
as if directed by one soul and the administration had been carried 
on with all possible unanimity. The relations of those that were 
muruered finding they could have no legal redress frum Tatius, 
fell upon him and slew him, at Lavinium, as he was offering 
sacrifice with Romulus :§ but they conducted Romulus back with 
applause, as a prince who paid a proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment, at Armilus- 
trium,|| on itiount Aventine; but he took no care to revenge his 
4eath on the persona who killed him. Some historians write, 

* During thn featt, such of the Roman women »• were married, served their 
fSaves at table, and received pre^iuit from their itutbandt, a* the husbanrt* *i'ni from 
their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. As the festival of the Matrunalia was 
not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, hut consecrated to Mart. and. aa 
Bome will have m, to Juno Lucina. sacrifices were offeren to both these neiiieit. 1'bit 
feasi was the subject of Horace*s Ode. Martus caUbs quid agam calemdis 6lc. and 
Ovid describe* it at large in the Third Book of FaMi. Dacier sa>f», by mistake, that 
this feast was kept on the 1st of April, instead of the 1st of March, and the former 
English annutator has followed him. 

f This M a very solemn feast, kept -on the llih of January, under the Capitol, near 
the Carmemal gate. They begged of this gondesi to render their women fruitful, 
and to give tnem happy deliveries. 

I Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, they were ambasradors from laivimum. who 
had been at Roioe to complain of ihe incursions made by some of Taiius^s friends, 
upon their territories, and that as ihey were returning, the 5^bines lay in wait for 
tbam on the road, stripped them, and killed several of them, lavinium and Lau« 
ifDtum wei« neighbouring towns in l.atium. 

) Probably mis wa» a wcnfice to the Dii Inriigenus of I..atium. in which Rome 
was included. But L'icinus writes, that Tatius went not thither with Roniulu». nor 
go account of the sacrifice, hut that he went alone to persuade the inhabitants to 
partkm the iMurderars. 

I The place wa« so called, because of a ceren*ony of the same namf. celebrated 
every \ear CD the 19th of October, when the troops were mustered, and puriltod 1^ 
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that the Laurentians in great terror^ gave up (he murderers of 
Tatius: but Romulus let them go, saying, *' Blood with blood 
should be repaid." This occasioned a report, and indeed a 
Btruog suspicion, that he was not sorry to get rid of his partner in 
the government. None of these things, however, occasioned any 
disturbance or sedition among the Sabines ; but partl\ out of 
legard for Romulus, partly out of fear of his power, or t>erause 
the> reverenced him as a god, the\ all continued well affected 
to him. This veneration for him extended to many other nations. 
The ancient Launs sent ambassadors, and entered into a league 
and alliance with him. Fidenae, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, he took, as some say, b) sending a body of horse before, 
with orders to break the hinges of the gates, and then appearing 
unexpectedly in person. <>ther8 will have it, that the Fidenates 
firsi attacked and ravaged the Roman territories, and were carry, 
tng off* considerable booty, when Romulus la> in ambush for them, 
cut many of ihem off, and took their city. He did not, however, 
dem<ilish it, but made it a Roman colony, and sent into it two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants on the thirteenth of April. 

Afler this, a plague broke out, so fatal, that people died of it, 
without any previous sickness; while the scarcity of fruits, and 
barrenness of the cattle added to the calamity. It ramed blood 
too in the city ; so that their unavoidable sufferings were increas- 
ed with supernatural terrors: and when the destruction spread 
itself to Laurentum, then all agreed it was for neglecting to do 
justice to the murderers of the ambassadors and of Tatius, that 
the Divine vengeance pursued both cilies. Indeed, when those 
murderers were given up and punished hV both parties, their 
calamities visibly abated ; and Romulus purified the city with 
lustrations, which they teJI us, are yet celebrated at the Fereniine 
gate. Before the pestifeace ceased, the people of Cameria * 
attacked the Romans, and over-ran the country, thinking them 
incapable of resistance b\ reason of the sickness. But Romulus 
soon met them in the field, gave them battle, in which he killed 
six thousand of them, took their city, and transplanted half its 
remaining inhabitants to Rome ; adding, on the first of August, 
to thoHC he lefl in Cameria, d«iuble their number firom Rome. 80 
many peopl«' had he to spare in about sixteen years time from 
the building of the city. Among other spoils, he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of brass, which he consecrated in the lemple 
of Vulcan, placing upon it his own statue crowned by Victory. 

His affairs tniis flourishing, the weaker part of his neighbours 
submitted, satisfied, if they could but live in peace : but the more 
powerful, dreading or envying Romulus, thought they should not 

* Ihis nraa n town which Romulus hnti taken lielbre lit old Inlmbitanu Wcfc 
<hi« opponuaitj to sin in arms, and kill the Roman garriaon. 
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by any means let hiio go unnoticed, but oppose ana put a stop to 
bis growing greatness. The Veientes, who had a strong cit) and 
extensive country/ were the tirst of the Tuscans who began the 
war, demanding Fidena3 as their properi}. But it was not only 
unjust, but ridiculous, that they who had given the. people of 
Fidimae no assistance in the greatest extremities, but had suffered 
them to perish, should challenge their houses and lands now in the 
possession of other masters. Romulus, therefore, gave ihem a 
contemptuous answer; upon which they divided their lorces into 
two bodies ; one attacked the garrison ot Fidena), and the other 
went to meet Romulus. I'hat which went against Fideme, de- 
feated the Romans, and killed two thousand of them ; but the 
other was beaten by Romulus with the loss of more than eight 
thousand men. They gave battle, however, once more at FidensB, 
where all allow the victory was chiefly owing to Romulus him- 
self, whose skill and courage were then remarkably displayed 
and whose strength and swiftness appeared more than human. 
But what some report, is entirely fabulous, and utterly incredible*, 
that there fell that day fourteen thousand men, above half ol 
whom Romulus slew, with his own hand. For even the Messe- 
nians seem to have been extravagant in their boasts, when they teH 
us Aristomenes oifered a hecatomb three several times, for having 
. as often killed a hundred Lacedaemonians. f After the Veiintes 
were thus ruined, Romulus sutfered the scattered remains to 
escape, and marched directly to their city. The inhabitants could 
not bear up afler so dreadful a blow, but humbly sueing for a 
peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory called Septcmpagiuiu, which 
ngntfiea a district of seven towns, together with the salt pits by 
the river ; besides which, they delivered into his hands tifty of 
their nobility as hostages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth 
of October, leading up, among many other captives, the general 
of the Veientes, a man in years, who seemed on this occasion^ 
not to have behaved with the prudence which might have been 
expected from his age. Hence it is, that, to this day, when they 
oifer a sacrifice for victory, they lead an old man through the 
forum to the capitol, in a boy's robe, edged with purple, with a 
bulla about his neck ; and the herald cries '* Sardians to be sold ;":f 

* Veii, ihe capital of riiBcany, was situaieri on a cragev rock, atmut one huaified 
furlongs from Rome ; and ib compared by Dionysiu* ot Halicarnassui lo Athont for 
exwat and tiches. 

<f Pautanias confirms this aocount, mentioning both the *ime and place nf these 
acbieTements, as well the hecatombs offered on account of them to Jupiter Ithoiuatcfi. 
Those ward t>etween the Messcnians and Spartans, were at>oui the time of TuUus 
HMiiliua 

X The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians. were a colony of l^ydians, whaso 
metpopolii was the city of Sardis Other writers date this custom frofn the iime of 
toe conquest of Sardinia by Tibenua Sempronms Gracchus, when such a number 
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for the Tuscans ai« said to be a colony of the Sardtans, and Veii 
is a city of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. After this he behaved 
as almost all men do, who rise by some great and unexpected good 
fortune to dignity and power ; for, exalted with his exploits, and 
loftier m his sentiments, he dropped his popular afiability, 
and assumed the monarch to an odious degree. Me gave the first 
offence by his dress ; his habit being a purple vest, over which he 
wore a robe bordered with pitrple. He gave audience in a chair 
of state. He had always about him a number of young men 
called Celeres,* from their despatch in doing business ; and before 
him went men with staves to keep off the populace, who also wore 
thongs of leather at their girdles, ready to bind directly any fierson 
he should order to be bound. 

When hia grandfather, Numitor, died in Alba, though the crown 
undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to please the people, he left the 
administration in their own hands; and over the Sabinesf (in 
Rome) he appointed yearly a particular magistrate ; thus teaching 
the great men of Rome to seek a free commonwealth without a 
king, and by turns to rule and obey. For now the patricians had 
no share in the government, but only an honourable title and 
appearance, assembling in the senate-house more for form than 
business. There, with silent attention, they heard the king give 
hisT orders, and differed only from the rest of the people in Uiis, 
that they went home with the first knowledge of what was deter« 
mined. This treatment they digested as well as they could ; but 
when, of his own authority, he divided the conquered lands among 
the soldiers, and restored the Veientes their hostages without the 
consent or approbation of the senate, they considered it as an 
intolerable insult. Ueoce arose strong suspicions against them, 
and Romulus soon after unaccountably disappeared. This hap« 
pened on the 7th of July. 

As no part of his body, or even his garments could be found, 
some conjectured, that the senators who were convened in the 
temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him ; after which each 
carried a part away under his gown. Others say, that his death 
did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the presence of 
the senators only, but while he was holding an assembly of the 
people without the city, at a place called the Goat's. Marsh. The 
air on that occasion was suddenly convulsed and altered in a 

of tteves was brougbt from that island, that nona were to be seen in the market but 
Swdinians. 

• Romulus ordered the Curias to choose him a guard of three hundred men, Md 
out of each Curisa : and these he called Celeres, iur the reason which Plutaiob baa 
SMigped. 

f Xylander and H Stephanus are rationally enough of opinion, that instead of 
Sabines we should read Albans *, and to the Latin translator renders it. 
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wonderful manner; for the light of the sun failed/ and they were 
involved in an astonishing darkness, attended on ever> side with 
dreadful thunderings, and tempestuous winds. The multitude 
then dispersed and tied, but the nobilit \ gathered imo one body. 
When the tempest was over, and the light appeared again, the 
people returned to the same place, and a very anxious inquiry was 
made for the kmg ; but the patricians would not suffer them to 
look closely into the matter. They commanded them to honour 
and worship Romulus, who was caught up to Heaven, and who, 
as he had been a gracious king, would be to the Romans a pro- 
pitious deity . Upon this the multitude went away with great satis- 
faciion, and worshipped him, in hopes of his favour and protection* 
Some, however, searching more minutelv into the afiair, gave the 
patricians no small uneasiness ; they even accused them oi im^ 
posing upon the people a ridiculous tale, when they had murdered 
the king with their own hands. 

While things were in this disorder, a senator, we are told of 
great distinction, and famed for sanctity of manners, Julius Pro- 
cuius by name,f who came from Alba with Romulus, and had been 
his faithful friend, went into the Forum, and decl&red upon the 
m^st solemn oaths, before all the j^eople, that as he was travelling 
on the road, Romulus met him, in a form more noble and' august 
than ever, and clad in bright and dazzhng armour. . Astonished at 
the sight, he said to him, ** For what misbehaviour of ours, O king, 
or by what accident have you so untimely left us, to labour undfir 
the heaviest calumnies, and the whole city to sink under unexpres- 
Bible sorrow !'' To which he answered, '' It pleased the gods, 
my good Proculus, that we should dwell with pen for a time ; and 
after having founded a city which will be the most powerful 
and glorious in the world, return tr> heaven, from whence he came* 
Farewell then, and go, tell the Koiimns, that, by the exercise of 
temperance and fortitude, they shall attain the highest pitch of hu- 
man greatness, and I, the god Quirinus, will ever be propitiour to 
you. This, by the character and oath of the relater, gained credit 
with the Romans, who were caught with the enthusiasm, as if they 
had been actually inspired ; and far from contradicting what 
they had heard, bade adieu to all their suspicions of the nobility, 
united in the deifying of Quirinus, and addressed their devotions ta 
him. Romulus is said to have been Afty -four years of age, and in 
the thirty-eighth of his reign, when he was taken from the world* 

* Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness m a fragment of his sixth hook (b 
JKgmA. And it appears from the a»troooiiiical tablef>. that therr was a great eclipse 
of the aim in the first year of the sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to he the year ttiat 
Romulus died, on the 26th of Mav ; which, oonsideting the Kitle exactness there 
was then in the Roman calendar, might ?eiy well coincide with the mooth o^ 
July. 

f A deicmdftnt of lulos, or Ascaoim 
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Flourished 777 tfe(xrs before Christ, 

Of Lycurgus, the lawgiver, we have nothing to delate that is 
certain and uncontroverted. For there are different accounts of 
his birth, his travels, his death, and especially of the laws and 
form of government which he established. But least of all are 
the times agreed upon when this great man lived. We shall 
therefore endeavour to select such circum3tances as are related 
by authors of the greatest credit. 

Simoni^es, the poet, tells us, that Pry tan is, not Eunomus, was 
father to Lycurgus. But most writers give us the genealogy of 
Lycurgus and Eunomus in a diffeVent manner ; for, according to 
them, Sous was the son of Patrocles, and grandson of Aristodemus ; 
Eurytion the son of Sous, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of 
of Prytanis; tathis Eunomus wa^ born Polydectea^ by a former 
wife, and by a second, named Dianassa, Lycurgus. Eutychidas^ 
however, says Lycurgus was the sixth from Patrocles, and the 
eleventh from Hercules. The most distinguished of his ancestors 
WRR >^' M9. und^r whom the Laceds&mnnians made the Hehtes ihe'ir 
8taves,f and gained an extensive tract of land from the Arcadians. 
Of this Sous it IB related, that, being besieged by the Ctkurians 
in a difficult post where there was no water, he agreed to give up 
all his conquests, provided that himself and all his army should 
drink of the neighbouring spring. When these conditions were 
sworn to, he assembled his forces, and offered his kingdom to the 
man that would forbear dnnking ; not one of them, however, 
eould deny hunself, but they all drank; Then Sous went down to 
the spring, and having only spriokled his face in ^ight of the 
enejny, he marched off, and still held the country, because aU 
had. not drank. Though he Was highly honoured for this, the 

* The lite of Lyciircus was the first vrhich Platarcti puhlisMed, as he himnlf 
obaanrm ki the tifs of TbeseuB. He seems to tia^ve had a ttroiif attaehiiient to the 
Spenans and their cttttoms, as Xenophon likewise had : for, besides this life, and 
those of several other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise of his on the laws and 
customs of the Lacedsmohlans. aod aootber of Lacooic apophthegms. He makes 
Lycuif as in all thmes a peilect hero, and alleges his behavioui as a proof, that the 
wise man, so often described by tlie philosophers, was not a mere ideal chaiacier, 
unattamable bv human nature. It is certain, however, that the enco<niuiiis bestowed 
Upon hioi aod his laws by the Delphic oracle, was merelv a contrivance between 
the Pythoness and himself; and some of his laws for instance, that coaoemiag tba 
woman, were unexceptionable. 

} The Helotes^ or llotss, were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime town of Laconia. 
The Lacedmiionians having conquered and made slaves of (bom, called not onl^ 
them, but all the other slaves they happened to have, by the name of Helotes. It is 
certain. bow«ver, that the dcacendaouol tbe oneinal motes^ though they were ex- 
immiy ill treated, aad ynine of then aaseniiiated, solMisted loany a^s hi LtcdBia. 
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family had not their name from him, but from his son were called 
Eurytiomd^ :* and this, because Eur>tion seems to be the first 
who relaxed the strictness of kingly govermncnt, inchning to the 
interest of the people, and ingratiating himself with them. Upon 
this relaxation, their encroachments increased, and the succeeding 
kings, either becoming odious, treating them with greater rigour, 
or. else giving way through weakness, or m hopes of favour, for a 
long time anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta ; by which 
one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For while 
he was endeavouring to part some persons who were concerned 
in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen knife, of which he 
died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son Polydectes. 

But he also dying sQon aAer, the general voice called Lycurgus 
to ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, till it appeared Stat 
his brother's widow was jpregnant. As soon as he perceived this, 
he declared that the kingdom belonged to her issue, provided it 
were male, and he kept the administration in his hands only as 
h«8 guardian. Soon aAer the queen made him a private overture, 
that she. would destroy her child upon condition that he would 
mairy her when king of Sparta. Though he detested her wicked- 
ness, he said nothing against the proposal, but, pretending to 
approve it, charged her not to take any drugs lest she should 
endanger her own health or life ; for he would take care that the 
child, as soon as born, should be destroyed. Thus he artfully 
djfew on the woman to her full time, when he sent persons to 
attend and watch her, with orders, if it were a girl, to give it 
to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever business 
he might be engaged. It happened that he was at supper with the 
magistrates when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants, 
who were present, carried the child to him. When he received 
tt» he is reported to have said to the company, SpartanSy see here 
your new-born, king. He then laid him down upon the. chair of 
state, and named him Charilaus, because of the joy and admira- 
tion of his magnanimity and justice, testified by all present. Thus 
the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But the citizens 
had. a great veneration for him on other accounts, and there were 

* It may be proper here to give the reader a shaft view of the regal goveisment of 
LaceclBinon, under the Herculean line. The Heraclin» having driven outTitainenei 
the MNi of Orettei, Eurytihenes and Proclei^ the ions of A ristodemus. reigned in that 
kincctoin. Under the.ni the government took a new form, and, instead of one sovereign 
tieeaiiie tuhject to tiro These two brothers did not divide the kingdom bntweeo 
them, neither did they agree to reign alternate! v, but they resolved to govern joindy, 
and with equal power and authority What is surprising is. that notwithstanding 
their mutual je^lousv, this diarchy, did not end with these two brothers, but i*on- 
tioued under a, suobtuvtion 6f thirty' princes of the line of Rurystheiies. and twenty 
(even ofthat of Proclea F^urysthenes was succeeded bv his son Agis. from whom 
all the descendants of that litM were sumamed Agid». a#the other line took the name 
ofEurvtkNiida^fromEarytion, the grandson of Procles, Petrocles, or Protodaik* 
PAQsan, Strab. et a). 
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more that paid him their attentions, and were ready to execute his 
commands, out of regard, to his virtues, than those that obeyed 
him as a guardian to the king, and director of the administration. 
There were not, however, wanting those that envied him, and 
opposed his advancement, as too high for so young a man ; par- 
ticularly the relations and friends of the queen-mother, who seemed 
to have been treated with contempt. Her brother Leonidas one 
day t>oldly attacked him with virulent language, and scrupled not 
to tell him, that he was well assured that he would soon be king ; 
thus preparing suspicions, and matter of accusation against Ly- 
curgus, in case any accident should befall the king. Insinuations 
of the same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. 
Moved with this ill-treatment, and fearing some dark desif^n, he 
determined to get clear of all suspicion, by travelling- iuto other 
countries, till l^is nephew should be grown up, and have a son to 
succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There, having 
observed the forms of government, and conversed with the most 
illustrious personages, he was struck with admiration of some 
of their laws,* and resolved at his retur» to introduce them into 
Sparta. Some others he rejected, -^thong the friends he gained 
in Crete, was Thales,f whom he -«•**<* interest enough to persuade to 
go and settle at Sparta, srnales was famed for ^his wisdom and 
political abilites : he "^^^ withal a lyric poet, who, under colour of 
exercising his 8<^i performed as great things as the most excellent 
lawgivers. For his odes were so many persuasives to obedience 
and unanimity ; as by means of melody and numbers they had 
great grace and' power, they soAened insensibly the manners of 
Sie audience, drew them off from the animosities which then 
prevailed, and united them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So 
that, in some measure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards 
the instruction of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to 
A8ia4 desirous to compare the Ionian expense and. luxury with the 

* The mott ancient writers, ai Ephonis, Callstbenes, Aristotle, and Plato, ai« 
of opinion, fhat Lycurgus adopted many things in the Cretan (Polity. But Poly- 
bius will have it that they are all mistaken: — ** At Sparta.** says he .(in this sixth 
book.) ** the lands are equally divided among all ihe citizens; wctalih is banished; 
the crown is hereditary : whereas in C'rete the contrary obtains **- But this doea-not 
prove that Lycurgus might not take .some good laws and usages from Crete, and leave 
what he thought defective. There is, indeed, so great a conformity between that 
laws of Lycurgus and those of Minos, that we must believe, with Strabo, that theM 
were the fotindaiion of the other 

f This Thales, who was a poet and musician, must be distinguished from Thales 
the Milesian, who was one or the seven wise men of Greece. The poet lived 250 
years hefore the philosopher. 

X The lonians «ent a colony from Attica iiito Asia Minor, about 1050 years before 
the Christian era, and 150 before Lycurgusi And though they might ndt be gmrtly 
degenerated in so short a time, yet our lawgiver could judge .of the effect which the 
climate and Asiatic plenty had upon them. 
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Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what effect each 
had on their manners and governmenis ; jusi as phy <;iciiins compare 
bodies that are weak and sickly with the huaJthy and robust. 
There aho^ probably,* he met with Humerus poems, which were 
preserved by the. posterity of Cleophyius. Observmg thai many 
moral sentences and much poinical knowledge were intermixed 
with his stories, which had an irresisiible charm, he collected 
them into one body, and transcribed them with pleasure, in order 
to take them home with him. For his glorious poetry was not 
yet fully known in Greece 4 only some particular pieces were in 
a few bands, as they happened to be dispersed. Lycurgus was 
the first whd made them generally known. The Egyptians like- 
wise suppose that he visited them; and as of all their institutions 
he was most pleased with th6ir distinguishing the military men 
from the rest of the people,t he took the saftne method at Sparta^ 
and, by separating from these the mechanics and artificers, he 
rendered the constitution more n<»ble and more of a piece. This 
assertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by some of the Greek 
writers. 

The Lacedaemonians fot»^ the want of Lycurgus when absent, 
and sent many embassies to *^treat him to return. For they 
perceived that theiV kings had barely -ju^ title and outward appen- 
dages of royalty, but in nothing else <iifie»^ jVom the multitude ; 
whereas Lycurgus had abilities from nature to g^ide the measures 
of government, and powers of persuasion, that drew the hearts of 
men to hinr. The kings, however, were consulted about his return, 
and they hoped that in his presence they should experience less 
insolence amongst the peeple. Returning then to a city Jthus 
disposed, he inunediately applied himself to alter the whole* frame 
of the constitution ; sensible that a partial change, and the intrc 
ducing of some new laws, would be of no advantage ; but as 
in the case of a body diseased and full of bad humours,^ whose 
temperament is to be corrected and new.formed by medicines, it 
was necessary to begin a new regimen. With these sentiments 
he went to Delphi, and when he had ofiered sacrifice and consulted 
the god,t he returned with that celebrated oracle, m which the 
« He adds probably, liecause some Greek aiiihors tiave affirmed thai t yciirgus saw 
tlomer bimseU; who was ai that time at Chios. But Prmarch's opinion s more to tw 
rehcd on. Homer died before Lycurgus waM oorn, 'before the time of Lycuraus. itooy 
had DOthiog id Greece of Homer, but lorne detached pieces, which were M^veraHy 
named from the diflFerent subjects treated of in them, such as, The Valour of Dia- 
tnedt. Hector's Ransom, and the like. 

J -''**® ■"*'*"* I-HS^-'pnans kept not only the priests and military men who consisted 
Chiefly of the nobility, distinct from the rest of the people; but the other employ, 
meots, vij those of herdsmen, shepherds, .merchants, interpreters, and seamen, de- 
aCMiaed iii particular tribes from father to son. 

t .A» Minos. had persuaded the Cretans, that his laws were delivered to him from 
JuDiier. so Lycurgus, his intiiator. was willing to make the Spariatis believe that he 
m tfvj UiiDg by the direction of ApoUo. Othei legislators have foand it very 
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priestess called him, Behced of 'the gods, and rather a god than a 
man. A:$ to his request that Ue might enact good laws, she totd 
him, Apollo had heard his request, and prmnised that the constiiuiion 
he should establish would be the most e-xcelletU in the world. Thus 
eagourageu, he applied to the nobility, and desired ihem to put 
their hands to the work ; addressing Uimself privately at fir'-.t to 
his friends, and afterward b'v degrees, tr> ing the disposition of 
others, and preparing them to concur in the business. When 
matters were rip«, he ordered thirty of the pnncipal citizens to 
appear armed in the market- plkice by break of day, to strike terror 
into such as might desire to oppose him. Upon the first alarm, 
king Charilaus, apprehending it to be a design against his person, 
took retuge in the Chalcioicose* or Brazen Temple. But he was 
soon satisfied, and accepted of their oath. Nay, so far from being 
obstinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, be was so 
remarkable for the gentleness of his disposition, that Archelaus, 
his partner in the throne, is reported to* have said to some who 
were praising the >oung king. Yes, Charilaus is a good man to 
be sure, who cannot find in his heart to punish the bad. Among the 
many new lustitunons of Lvcurgus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate; which sharing, as Plato says,t in the power 
of the kings, too imperious and unrestrained before, and haviog 
equal authority with them, was the means of keeping them 
within the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to the 
preservation ot the state; For before, .it had been veering and 
unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and sometim/es 

eoov«Meni to propa^aie an opinion ttiat their iDSiiiuiioni were from the godg. For 
that sell-love in human nature, which would but ill nave borne with the iiiperiority 
of geniu*. ihat niufti have been acknowledf^ed in an unaMiited lawgiTet. rouad an 
case and •aitttfeetioo m admitting bis new regulations, when they were laid to come 
from heaven 

• That IS, the braun UmpU It was standing in the time of PausaniuB, who lived 
iu the reign of Marcus Antontus 

t The passage to which Pluiaicb refers, it in Plato's third book of laws, where he 
is exainiDiog into the causes of the. downfal of states. An Athenian is introduced 
thus speaking to a Lacefieinonian — ** some god. i tielteve, in his care for your state, 
and in his foresight of wnat would happen, has given you two aings of the same 
faifiilv. in order that r<*ignjng jointiy. they might govern with more mrtderation, and 
Sparta experience the greater tranquillity After this when the regal authority was 
grown again too absolute and imperious, a .iivme spirit residing in human nature 
(t. e. Lvcurgus.) reduced it within the bounds of equitv and moderation, by the wife 
provision of a senate, whose authority was to he equal to that of the kings.'* Aristotle 
finds fault with this circumstance in the institution of the senate, that the senators 
were to continue for life; for as the mind grows old with the body, bethought ii 
tmretiMmable to put the fortunes of citisens into the power of men who through age 
might bpco'iie incaoahle of iurlging He likewise thought it verv unreasonable that 
tbev were not made accountable for their actions. But for the latter inccmvenience 
siiflkient provision seeiuK to have been made afterward, by .the institution of the 
Ephori. who had it chieflv in chaice to defend the rights of the people . and theYefore 
Plato adds,—** A third blessing to Sparta was the prince, who finding the power of 
the senate and the kings too ariiitrary and uncontfolled, centrived the authority 
of the Ephori. as a restraint upon it,** &c. 
3* 
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towards a puire democracy ; but this establish inent of a senate, an 
intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in ii just equilibrium; the 
twtmty^eighl senators avthering to the kings, whomever thty saw 
ike peofie too encroaching, and on the other hand, supporting the 
people, when the kings attempted to make themselves absobde. This, 
according to Aristotle, was the number of Senators fixed upon, 
becaiise two of the thirty associates of Lycurgus desened the 
business through fear. Sphserus tells us, there were oiil> twenty- 
eight at first intrusted with the design. But I rather think, just 
8o many senators were created, that together with the two kings, 
the whole bod> might consist of thirty members^. 

He had this institution so much at heart, thai he obtained from 
Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, or the decree. This 
was couched in very ancieYit and 4incommon terms, which inter- 
preted, ran thus : When you have buUt a temple to tlie \yllanian 
Jupiter, and the Syll4mian Minerva,* divided the people into tribes 
tmd classes, and established a senate of thirty persons, including the 
two kings, you shall occasionally eummon the people to an assembly 
between BiAyce and Cnacion, and they shall have the determining 
vtdce. Babyce and Cnacion are now cail|;d Genus; but Aristotle 
thinks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and by Babyce the bridge. 
Between these they held their assemblies, having neither halls, 
nor any kind of buildings for that purpose. These things, he 
thought of no advantage to their councils, but rather a disservice: 
as they distracted the attention, and turned it upon trilies, on 
observing the .statutes and pictures, the splendid roofs, and every 
other theatrical ornament. The people, thus assembled, had no 
right to propose any subject of deoate, and were opiy authorized 
to ratify or reject what might be proposed to them by the~ senate 
and the kings. But because, in process of time, the people, by 
additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, und perverted the 
sense of the decrees, the kings Pol vdorus and Theoponipus in- 
serted into the rhetra this clause : If th^ people aUempt to corrupt 
any law^ thesenateand chiefs shaU retire: that is, th^y shall dissolve 
the assembly, and annul the alterations. And they found means 
to persuade the Spartans that thi« too was ordered by Apollo. 
Though the government was thus tempered b\ L\curgus, yet soon 
after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised 
^vith such wantonness and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, 
as Plato expresses it. This curb they found in the authority of 
the Ephori,^ about a hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. 

* As nn aocouni can he i^iven of the meanitig of the word Syllanian, it is supposed 
it should he ehher read SelUuiim, from Sellasia, a town of Laconia upon the Eurotas ; 
or else HetUnian, as much as to say, the Grecian Jupilrr, &c. 

f Herodotus (I. i. c. 65.) and Xen'nphon (<fe "Rtpul} Lac.) tells us the Kphon vrera 
appoioied hy Lycurgus himself. But the account whicn Plutarch gives trout Aristotle 
yPoHt. I. v«) and otlrars, of iheir being instituted long after, seems more agreeable to 
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Elatus was the first inveated with this dignity in tha reign, of 
The<ipompu8 : wlio, when his wife upbraided him» that be wonld 
leave the regal power to his. children less than he received it, 
rephed, Nay, ha greater, because more lotting.- And in fact, the 
pr^h)gative, so stript of all extravag^t pretensions, no longer 
occasioned either envy or danger to its possessors. ' 

A second and bolder political enterphse of Lycurgus wae a 
new division of the lands. For he found a prodigious inequality, 
the city overcharged with many indigent persons, who had no 
land, and the wealth centred in the hands of a ^w. Delermined, 
therefore, to. root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and- 
luxury, and those distempers of a state still more ifnreterate and 
fatal, I mean poveny and riches, he persuaded them to cancel all 
former divisions of land, and to make a new one, in such a manBer 
that ihey might be perfectly equal in their possessions. and way of 
living. Hence i£ they were ambitious of distinction, they night 
seek it in virtue, ad no other difference was left between fhein» 
but that which arises from the dishonour of base, and the praise of 
good actions. His proposal was put in practice. He made nine 
thousand lots for the territory of Sparta, which he distributed 
among so many citizens, and thirty thousaiid for the inhabitaiits of 
the rest of Laconia. Each lot was capable of producing (one 
year with another) seventy bushels of ffrain for each own,* and 
twelve for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and .oil in pro- 
poitiun. Such a provision they thought sufti<»><'"t fof heakh mmA a 
good habit of body, and they wanted nothing mote. A story goes 
of our legislator, that some time after, returning from a journey 
through the fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks" standing 
parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to some who were by, 

rtafoo: Ibr itw ooc liMj tJwt Ljeuifua. who in ali iliii^ «Ddeafoured to support. 
tb« arifi0cncy. ami Jaft Che Mople oolj ihe right of aBseottng or disMoiiog id what 
was proposed (o ttiem. would appoint a kind of tnbunea of the people, to be maa- 
ters as it were both df the kinp and the feoaia Soaie, indeed, siippoee the ^Aor» 
Co have tweb at first the kiog*8 friends^ to whom iher delegated iheir «uih6r ity wheii 
Uiey were obliged to be lo the field. But it is very clear, that thev were elected by the 
people out of their body, and aometimes out of the ver? dregs of it: Ibr ttie "oldest 
atiiaa, whoe?er he was. was most likely to tw choseo to this oflfee. which was in- 
tended as a check on the senate and the kings. They were fiVe in niimber, like t)ie 
^Moi^umri in tne republic of Carthage. They were annually elected \ and in order 
to eflect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college was requiaiie. Tbeir auiho- 
fity, though well designed at first, came at length to be in a manner huuufilesa 
They presided in popular asse^iblieii, collected their sulliagea, declared war. made 
peace, created with foreign princes, determined the number of forces to be raised, 
appointed the funds to maintain them, and distributed rewards and punishments, in 
tiM name of the state. They likewise held a court of juatne, mquircd into tho con» 
duct of all magistrates, inspected into the behavionr and aducaiion of youtha had a 
particular junediciion over the Heloin, and. in short, by degrees, drew the ivho|A 
administration into iheir hands The? even went so far as to put king Agia to deetb 
under a form of justice, and were themselTes At last killed by Cleomanea 

* By man is meant a mailer of a ftmily, wboaa household waa to eabilic «tpoi> 
tbese seventf biiihelf. 
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How Kite tf Laconia to an estate newly divided among numy brO' 
then! ,^ ' 

After this he attempted to divide also the moveables^ in order 
to take away all appearance of inequality ; but he soon perceived 
that they could not bear to have their goods directly taken from 
them, and therefore adopted another method, coun.er- working 
their avarice by a stratagem.* First \}e stopped the currency of 
the gold iind silver coin, and ordered that they should make use 
of iron money only, then to a great quantity and weight of this he 
assigned but a very small value ; so that to lay up ten mtme^f a 
^vhole room was required, and to remove it nothing less than 
a yoke of oxen. When this became current, many lunds of in- 
justice ceased in LacedHBmon. Who would steal or take a bribe, 
who would defraud or rob, when he could not conceal the booty — 
when he could neither be dignified by the possession of it, nor, if 
cut in pieces, be served by its use ? For we are told, that when 
hot, they quenched it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmalleable, 
and consequently unfit for anv other service. In the next |;lace, he 
excluded unprofitable and superfluous arts ; indeed, if he had not 
done this, roost of them would have fallen of themselves, when the 
new money took place, as the manufactures could not be disposed 
of. Their ih>n coin would not pass in the rest of Greece, but was 
ridiculed and despised,' so that the Spartans had no means of 
purchasing any foreign or curious wares, nor did any merchant 
ship ti&lade in their harbours. There were not even to be found 
in all their country either sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, 
keepers of infamous houses, or dealers in gold and silver trinkets, 
because there was no money. Thus luxury, losing by degrees 
the means that cherished and supported it, died away of itself; 
even those who possessed great riches had no advantage from 
them, sinoe they could not be displayed in public, but must lie 
useless in unregarded repositories. Hence it was, that excellent 
workmanshif) was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, 
as beds, chairs, and tables, and the Iiacedsemonian cup called cothoti 
was highly valued, particular^ in campaigns ; for the water which 

* For a long time after Lycurgus. the Spartans gloriously opposed the emwth of 
BTarice, insoniucb that a young man, who bought an estate at a great advantage, 
was called to account for it« and a fine set upon him ; for. besides the injustice 
be wat guilty of, in buying a thing for less than it was worth, they judged that he 
was too desirous of gain, since his mind was employed in gettmg at an age when 
othen think of nothing but spendmg. 

But when the Spartans, no longer satisfied with their own territories (ab Lycurgos 
had einoincd them to be.) came to tie engaged in foreign wars, their monev not being 
passable in other countries, tbev found themselves obliged lo apply to the Pertiane, 
^hosc cold and silver daaxled their eyes : and their covetousuess grew at length so 
ia<Bmoui, that it docasioned the proverb mentioned by Plato. *' One may see a 
great deal of money carried into Lacedaemon, but no one sees any of it brought out 
again.** 

t Thirty-two pounds, five shillings, and ten pence sterling. 
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must then of Decessity be drank, though it woul4 often otherwise 
offpnd the sight, had its muddiness concealed by the colour ot the 
cup, and (he thick part stopping at the shelviog brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of these improvements the lawgiver was the 
cause ; for the workmeii having no more employment in matters 
of mere curiosity, showed the excellency of their art in necessary 
things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and extermina^te the 
love ot* riches, he introduced a third institution, which was widely 
enough and ingeniously contrived. This was the use of public 
tables,^ where all were to eat in common of the same meat, and 
such kinds of it as were appointed by law. At the same time 
they were forbidden to eat at home, upon expensive couches and 
tables, to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or fatten 
like voracious animals in private ; for so not only their natures 
would be corrupted', but their bodies disordered. Abandoned to 
all manner of sensuality and dissoluteness, they would require long 
sleep, warm baths, and the same indulgence as in perpetual 
sickness. To effect this was certainly very great ; but it was 
greater still to secure riches from rapine, and from envy, asTheo- 
phrastus expresses it, or rather by the eating in commoh^and by 
the frugality of their table, to take from riches their very being. 
For what use or enjoyment of them^ what peculiar display of mag- 
nlficence conid there be, where the poor man went to the sam6 
refreshment with the rich? Hence the observation, that it was 
only at Sparta where Pluitu (according to the proverb) was kept 
blind, and, like an image destitute of life or motion. It must ftMher 
be observed, that they had not the privilege to eat at home, and so 
to come without appetite to the public repast; they made a point 
of it to observe any one that did not eat and drink with them, and 
to reproach him as an inteniperate and effeminate person who was 
sick oi the common diet. 

The rich, therefore, were more offended with this regulation 
than with any other, and, rising in a body, they loudly expressed 

* Xenoption setms to have penetnted farther into the reason of this institution than 
any other author, as indeed he had better opportunity to do The reel ooly say, that 
this was intended to repress luxury; but he very wiselv reniarks. thai it was also 
intended in serve for a kind of school or academy, where the young were instructed 
by the old. the latter relating the f^reat thiggs that had been performed within their 
rnemory. and thereby excitiag the growing generation to distinguish thetnset?ea by 
performances equally great 

Bin as it was found impracticahle /or all the citizens to e^it in common, when the 
oumner of them came to exceed the number of the lots of land. Dacier thinks it 
might have been belter if the lawgiver had ordained that Ihosapublie tables should 
be maintained at the expense of the public, as it was done in terete. But it must 
be considered, that while the disciolmeofLvcuH^us was kept up in its purity, they 
provided against any inconvenience from the increase of eitfsena, bv sendmg out 
colonies; and t.aced»noa was not burdanatl vith poor tUI the decleDsioo of that 
tiatv. B 
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34 LVCURGOS. 

their indignattoD ; nay, they' {proceeded so fur as to asssault Ly^ 
curgus with stones, so that he was forced to fly from the assembly, 
and take refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he 
reached it, a young mad named Alcaader, ha^ \ H his resent- 
ments, though hot otherwise ill-tempered, came up with hini, and, 
upon his turning round, struck out one of his eyes with a stick. 
Lycursus then stopped short, and without giving way to passion, 
showed the- people his eye beat our, and his face streaming with 
blood. They were so struck with shame and sorrow at the sight, 
that they surrendered Alcander to him, and conducted him home 
with the utmost expressions of regret. Lycurgus thanked them 
for the care of his person, and dismissed them all except Alcander. 
He took hin[i into his house, but showed him no ill treatment, either 
by word or action, only ordering him to wait upon him, instead of 
his usual servants and attendants. The vouth', who was of an 
ingenuous disposition, without murmuring, did as he was com- 
manded- Living in this manner with Lycurgus, and having an 
opportunity to pbserve the mildness and goodness of his heart, his 
strict temperance and indefatigable industry, he told his friends 
that Lycurgus was not that proud and severe man he might havo 
been taken for, but,, above all others, gentle and engaging in his 
behaviour. This then was his chastisement, and this punishment 
he suffered— of a wild and head -strong young man to become a 
very modest and prudent citizen. In memor\- of his misfo-^'^ne, 
Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva OptUetiSt so called by him 
from a term which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Dioscorides, 
who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedaemonian government, 
and others, relate that his eye was hurt, but not put out, and that he 
built the temple in gratitude to the goddess for his cure. However, 
the Spartans never carried staves to thf'ir assemblies afterwai'da. 

At the public repasts there were fifteen persons to a table, or a 
few more or less. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly 
a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two 
pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to bu> flesh and fish. 
If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of first fruits, or to kill 
venison, he sent a part of it to the public fable; for, after a sacri- 
fice or huntrng, he was at liberty to sup at home, bm the rest were 
to appear at the usual place. Children also were introduced at 
these public tables, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government, and were instructed 
in the most Hberar i)reeding. There they were allowed to jest 
without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery was 
returned. For il toas reckoned worthy of a LacedcBmonian to bear a 
jest : but if any one's patience failed, he had only to desire them 
to be quiet, and they left off immediately. When they first entered, 
(he oldest man present pointed to the door, and said. Not a word 
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spoken ffi this company goes out there. The admitting of any man 
to a particular table wa» under the following regulation : Each 
member of that small society took a little bill of soil bread in his 
hand ; this he was lo drop without saying a word into a vessel 
called caddoSy which the waiter earned upon his head. ^ In casa 
he approved of ttie candidate, he did it without altering the figure; 
if not) he first pressed it flat in his hand ; for a patted balF was 
consider 'd as a negative. And if but one such was found, the 
person was not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole 
company should be sa(isfied with each other. The dish that was 
in the highest esteem amongst them was the black brpth. The odd 
men were so fond of it, that they ranged themselves on one aide 
and. ate it, leaving the meat to the young people. It is related of a 
king of Pomus,'*' that he purchased a Lacedaemonian cook for sake 
of this broth. But when he came to taste it, he strongly expressed 
his dislike,. and the cook made answer. Sir. to make thisbroihrdith, 
it is necessary first to balhe in the river Ettrotas, AAer tbey had 
drank moderately, rhey went home without lights. Indeed they were 
forbidden to walk with a light either on this or any other occasion, 
that- they might accustom themselves to march boldly and re- 
solutely in the darkest night. 

Lycurgus lefl^none of his laws in writing ; it was.ordered in one 
of the Rhetra that none should be written. For whar he thought 
most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, were principles 
kiterwoven with the manners and breeding of the peo|>Je. These 
. would remain immoveable, as founded in inclination^ and be the 
strongest and most lasting tie: and the habits which education 
produced in the youth, would answer in each the purpose of a 
iawgivcu'. As for smaller matters, contracts about property, and 
whatever occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce these to 
a written form and unalterable method, but to suflTer them to change 
with the times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the 
pleasure of persons so well educated ; for he resolved the whole 
business of legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as 
we have observed, was the reason why one of his ordinanees for- 
bade them to have anv written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled against magnificence and expense, 
directed that the ceilings of houses should be wrought with no tool 
but the axe, and the doors with nothing but the saw. For, as 
Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards of his table, 
TVeason lurks not under such a dinner ; so Lycurgus, prior to him, 
perceived that such a house admits not of luxury and needless 
splendour. Indeed no man could be so absurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling so homely and simple, bedsreiids with silver fee*, purple 
coverlets, golden cups, and a train of expense that follows these: 

* This storv is elsewnerc told bv Plutarcb of Dionjstut, the tyrsAt of Sicily; mjiH 
Cicero eoofinni it, tint ht wm tHe peraim. 
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but an would Decessarily have the bed suitable to the room, the 
coverlet to the bed, and to that tbe rest of iheir utensils and fur- 
niture. From this plain sort of dwelling proceeded the question 
of Leotychidas the elder to his host, when he supped at Connth, 
and saw the ceiling of the room very splendid and curiously 
wrought, Whether trees grew square m his country,* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not often 
make war against the same enemy, Host, by being frequently put 
upon defending themselves, they too should become able warriors 
in their turn. And this they nfost blamed king Agesilaus fur after- 
wards, that by frequent and continued incursions into Bopotia.f he 
taught the Thebans to make head against the Lacedemonians. 
This made Anlalcidas say, when he saw him wounded, The The^ 
hanspay you well for making them good soldiers, who neither were 
wUiing nor able to fight you before. These ordinances he called 
Rhetr*a, as if they had been oracles and decrees of the Deity 
himself. 

Hippies the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus himself was a mati 
of i^reat personal valour, and an experienced commander.:|: Phi- 
lostephanus also ascribes to him the first division of the cavalry 
into troops of fifty, who were drawn ap in a square body. But 
Demetrhis the Phalerian says, that he never had any militar} em- 
ployment, and that there was tbe profbnndest peacfe wheA he 
established tbe constitution of Sparta. His providing for a cessa* 
tion of arms during the Olympic games, is hkewise a mark 'of the 
humane and peaceable man. Some, however, acquaint us, that 
Lycurgus at first h)Bid no coSnmunitsation with Iphitus ; but coming 
that way, and happening to be a spectator, he heard behind him a 
human voice (as he thought) which expressed some wonder and 
displeasure that he did not put his countrymen upon resorting to 
so great an assembly. He turned round immediately, to discover 
whence the voice came, and as there was no man to be seen, con. 
eluded it was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore ; and 
ordering, along with him, the ceremonies of the festival, tendered 
it more magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after they were 
arrived at years of maturity. For no man was at liberty to live as 
he pleased, the city being like one great camp, where all had their 
stated allowance, and knew their public charge, each man conclude 
ing that he vhu homj not for himself, hut for his country. Hence 

* This it rendered uy the former English trsoslaior, as if l«otyehidM*s question 
proceeden from ignorance, whereas it was really an aicb sneer upon ihe sumptuous 
and expensive buildings of Corinth 

f This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the LacedKmnntans were 
Oferthrown oy fCpaminondas, and lost iheir king Cleombrotus, together with the 
flower of their army. 

t Xenophon. in bis treatise of the Spartan eommonwealth, says. Lycurgus brought 
militsrv discipline to great perfecthm, and gjivat ut a detail of his regulaUons andhn 
pravOTNnts III the art of war. 
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if they had do particular orders, they employed themselves id in- 
spectiog the boys, and Leaching ihem something usefui, or in 
learuiug ol' those who were older than • htmselves. One of the 
greatest privileges that Lycurgus procured hin countrymen was, 
the enjoyment of leisure, the consequence of his ibrbidding ihem 
to exercise anv mechanic trade. It was not worth their while, to 
take great pains to raise a I'onune, since riches ihere were of no 
account : and the Helotes^ who tiUed the ground, were answerable 
for 'the produce above-mentioned. To this purpose we have a 
story of a Lacedastnonian, who happening iq be at Athens while 
the court sat, was informed of a man who was fined for idleness * 
and when the poor fellow was returning heme in grea: dejertion, 
attended by his condoling friends, he desiring the coin pan \ t«> show 
him the person who was condemned for keeping up his dignity. So 
much beneath U em they reckoned all attentioii to mechanic arts 
and all desires of riches ! 

Law.suits were banished from LacedsBmon with money. The 
Spartans know iieuher ricueH nor poverty, but possessed an equal 
competency, and Dad a cheap and easy way of supplying their 
few wants. Heace, when they were not .ngaged in war, their 
time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, or meeting to 
exercise (ir converse. They went not to market under thirty years 
of age,'*' all their necessary concerns being managed b\ their rela- 
tions and atiopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be 
seen sauntering in the market. plane ; it was deemed more suitable 
for them to pass great part of the day in the schools of exercise, 
or places of conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon 
money or business or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, 
or the contempt of the worthless, and the last was expressed with 
that pleasantr\ and humour, which conveyed instruction auid cor* 
rection without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus himself 
immoderately severe in his manner ; but as Sosibius tells us, he 
dedicated in each hall a little statue to the god -of laughter. He 
considered facetiousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and 
diet, and therefore orderedjt to take place on all proper occasionsi 
m their common entertainments and parties of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing more 
disagreeable than to live b> or for themselves. Like bees they 
acted with one impulse for the public good, and always 'assembled 
about their prince. They were possessed with a thirst of honour, 
and enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and had not a wish but 
for their country. These sentiments are confirmed by some of 
their aphorisms.-^ When Pflsdaretus lost his election for one of 

* This also is said to have l>e6D the age wh«n th«v began to lerve in the army. 
But as they were obliged to fortv vearx service befon the law exempted them from 
goine into the field, I incline to the noinion of those writers who think that the luili- 
tmry tge is oot well ascertained. 4 
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the three hundred, he went a\4?ay rejoicing that there were three hun» 
dred better men than himself found in ttte city.* Pisistratidas going, 
with some others, ambassador to ihe king of Persia's iieuienants, 
was asked whether they came with a public tommisston, or on 
their own account ; lo which he answered, If successful, for the 
public; if unsuccessful, for ourselves, Agrileonis, the mother of 
firasidas,'!' asking some Amphipohrans who wailed upon her at her 
house, whether Brasidas died honourably and as became a Spar- 
tan ; they greatly extolled his merit, and said, there was not such 
a man left in Spaj-ta : whereupon she replied, Say not so, my 
friends; for Brasidas was indeed a man of honour, but Lacedtemon 
can boast of many better men than he. 

The senate, as 1 said before, consisted at first of those who were 
assistants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. Afterwards, to fill 
up any vacancy that might happen, he ordered the most w^orthy 
roan to be selected, of those that Here full threescore years old. 
This was the most respectable dispute in the world, and the con- 
test was truly glorious ; for it was not who should be swiftest am<»ng 
the swift, or strongest of the strong, but who was the wisest and 
best among the good and wise. He who had the preference was 
to bear this mark of superior excellence through life, this great au- 
thority, which put into his hands the lives and honour pf the citi- 
zens, and every other important affair. The manner of the election 
was this : when the people were assembled, some persons appointed 
for the purpose were shut up in a room near the place, where they 
could neither see nor be seen, and onl\ hear the shouts of the elec 
tors ; X ^or by them they decided this and most other afiairs. Each 
Candidate walked silently through the assembly, one afTei another 
according to lot. Those that were shut up had writing tables, in 
which they set down in diffcrc^nt columns the number und loudness 
of the shouts, without knowing whom they were ibr ; onl} they 
marked chem as first, second, third, and so on, according to the 
number of competitors. Me that had the most and loudest accla- 
mations, was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 
garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods ; a number of 
young men followed, striving who should extol him most, and the 
women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed hib worthy 
life and conduct. Each of his relations offered him a repast, and 
their address on this occasion was Sparta honours you with this coHa- 

* Xenophoii uvt. it was the cus^o ■• f»i the Ephort to appoiiii three offic«r^, each 
of whom was lo wieci a ituiidrt>d men. ihe best he couto oiid . ann it was a point of 
gr^at emulation to be one of ttiest; three hundred. 

f Brasidas. the Lact*dasinoniaii general, defeated ihe Atheniaits in a twttle fought 
near Amphipolis. t town of Macedonia on the banks of the Siryinoo. but lost his 
Itte m Ihe action.— l^nucydid, lib v 

I Aflthis was a iuiiiuliuar\ and uncertain wav of deciding who had the maionty, 
thev were often obliged in i4^paraie the people and count the votrs. Anstnile thinki, 
that in such a case perMns khoutd not offer thefiiselvoa candidates, or aolicit ibeoifiee 
or •mplojrmcot, but be called to it merely for cheir abiluiea and tbeir merit. 
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Uon, When he had finished the procession, he went to the conmion* 
table, and lived as before. Only two portions were set before him, 
one of which he carried away : and as all the women related to 
him attended at the gates of the public hall, he called her for 
whom he hadrthe greatest esteem, and presented her with the por- 
tion, saying at the same time, That which I received <u a mark of 
honour^ I give to you. Then she was conducted home with great 
applause by the rest of the women « 

Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with redpect to buri- 
als. In the first place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the 
dead to be buried in the city, and even permitted their monuments 
to be erected near the temples, accustoming the youth to such 
sights from iheir infancy, that they might have no uneasiness from 
them, nor any horror for death, as if people were polluted with 
the touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. In the 
next place, he suffered nothing to be buned with the corpse, ex* 
cept Che red cJotb and. the olive leaves id which it was wrapt.* 
Nor would he suiier the relations to inscribe any names upon the 
tombs, except of those men who fell in battle, or those womep who 
died in some sacred office. He fixed eleveii days for the time of 
moufoing : on the twelAh they were to put an end to it after ofier* 
ing sacnfice to Ceres. No part of Hfe was lefl vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with their necessary actions he interwove the 
praise of virtue and the contempt of vice; and he so filled the city 
with living examples, that it was next to impossible for persons 
vho had these from their infancy before their eyes, not to be 
drawn and formed to honour. ^ * 

For the same reason he would not permit all who desired it, to 
go abroad and see other countries, lest they should contract foreign 
manners, gain traced of a life of little discipline, and of a different 
form 'if government. Be forbade atrangere, too, f to resort to 
Sparra, who couid not assign a good reason for their coming; not, 
as Thucydide3 says, out of fear they should imitate the constitu. 
tion o( that cijy, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they 
should teach his own people some evil. For along with foreign- 
ers come new subjects of discourse ; j: new discourse produces new 
opinions : and from these there necessarily spring new passions 
and desires, which, like discords in music, would disturb the es- 

* <£lian will us (1 vi. c. 6.) that not all the r.iuzett^ inHifiereotly wer<> tMiriad in 
the red cloth and olive leaves, but only such ae had distinguished themselves parti- 
cularW m the field. '' 

*• He received with pleasure such strangers as came and submittitd to his laws, and 
assigned them share« of land, which they could not alienate Indeed, the lots of all 
Use cittiena were unalienable. 

I Xrnophon, who was an eye-witness, imputes the chani^os in the Spartan disci- 
pljiie to foreisn manners but in fact they had n deeper root. When the ^Atrtdttmo- 
nians, instead of keeping to their lawgiirer*s' injunction, onlv to defend 4belr own 
country, and to make no conquestR. carried Iheir victorious arms overall Greece, and 
into Asia lUeJf^ then foreign gold and foreign manners cama into Sparta, eorroptca 
tho rimplicity of jti lOftitutKras, «ad at latt overtunied t^at lepablic. 
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tablufhed governments He, therefore, thonght it more expedient 
for the citv to keep out of it corrupt customs and manners, than 
even to prevent the introduction of a pestilence. 

When his principal intnitutions had taken root in the manners of 
the people, and the government was come to such maturity as to bo 
able to support and preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the D^ ity, 
that he rejoiced when he had created the world, and given it ita 
first motion, so Lycurgus was charmed with the i>eauty and great, 
ness of his political esiablisliment, when he saw it exempli^ed in 
fact, and move on in due order. He was next desirous to make 
it immortal, so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver 
it down unchanged to the latest times. For ihw purpose he 
assembled all the people, and told -them, the provisions he had 
already made for the state were indeed sufficient for virtue aad 
happiness, but the greatest and moet important matter was stiU 
behind, which he could not disclose to them tiU he bad cnnsulted 
the oracle ; that they must therefore inviolably observe his lawSy 
without altering any thing in them, till be returned from Delphi ; 
and ti|en he would acquaint them with, the pleasure of Apollo. 
When the} had ail promised to do so, and desired him to set for- 
ward, he took an oath of the kings and senators, and alWrwards 
of all the citizens, that they would abide by the present establish, 
ment till Lycurgus came back. H*e then took his journey to Delphi* 

When he arrived there he offered sacrifice to the gods, and 
consulted the oracle whether his laws were sufficient to promote 
virtue and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo answered, 
that the laws were excellent, and that the city which kept to the 
constitution he had established would he the most glorious in 
the World. This oracle Lycurgus took down in writing, and sent 
it tr» Sparta. He then offered another sacrifice, and embraced his 
friends and his son, determined never to release his citiscens from 
their oath, but voluntarily there to put a period to his life ;* when 
he was yet of an age when life was not a burden, when death was 
not desirable, and while he was not unhappy in any one circum 
stance. He, therefore, destroyed himself by abstaining from food, 
persuaded that the very death of lawgivers should have its use. 
To him indeed, whose performances were so illustrious, the con. 
elusion of life was the crown of happiness, and his death was left 
guardian of those invaluable blessings he had procured his coun- 
trymen through life, as they had taken an oath not to depart from 
his establishment till his return. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations. Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece, 
both in its government at home and reputation abroad, so long as 
it retained the institution of Lycurgus ; and this it did during the 
space of five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen successive 

* 7et JUucian nys ttiat Lycurgus died at tlie age of eighty five. 
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kin£8 down to Agis, the son of Archidamiw. A« for tbe appoint, 
ment of the Ephori, if was so far frora weakening the constitution, 
that \\ gave it additional vigor, and though it seemed to be estabhshed 
in favour of the people, it strengthened the aristocracy.* 

Bui in the reign of Agis money found its way mto Sparta, and 
with jnoney came its inseparable attendant, avarice. This was 
by means of Lysander, who, though himself incapable of bemg 
corrupted by money, filled his country with the love of it, and w^t^ 
luxury too. He brought both gold and silver from the wars,t 
and thereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus. While these 
were in force, Sparta was not so much under the political regula- 
tions of a commonwealth, as the strict rules of a philosophic liib: 
and as tbe poets feign of Hercules, that only with a club and lion s 
skin he travelled over the world, clearingr it of lawless rpffians and 
cruel tyrants; so the LacedsBmonianB, with a piece of parchment; 
and coarse coat« kept Greece in a voluntary obediepce, destroyed 
usurpation and tyranny in the states, put an end to w^rs, and laid 
•edition^ asleep, very ofien without either shield or lance, and 
only by sending one ambassador, to whose direction alf parties 
concerned immediately submitted. Thus bees, when their princtj 
appears, compose their quarrels and unite in one swarm. So much 
did justice and good government prevail in that state, that I am 
surprised at those who say, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed how 
to obey, but Hot how to govern ; and on this occasion quo^e the say- 
ing of Kiotf^rhenponipus, who, when one told him, that Sparta was 
preserved by the good administration of Us kings, replied, Nay rather 
by the obedience of their subjects. U is certain that people will not 
continue pliant to those who know not how to command: but it is 
the part of a good governor to teach obedience. IJe who knows 

• Aftef all »h» pomBout account. PUimroh *ii«nfeff acknowIadgeB. thai author, nre 
not weM agreed how and where this gieal man d.ed. That ha irtarved h.m»etf is lui- 
pJobahla, but that tie returned no more to hii country, leem. to be perfecUy agreea- 
Ela to his manner c»f acting. a« wall a< to the current of h'^wj 

+ Xroophon aeqiMiinti u«. that when Ly»anrier had taken A ibeoi. he 9am to Sperta 
many rich spoil, anrt 470 teients of silver. The coming of tbis huge maw of wealih 
created ereai diiiputesaf Spariar Many celebrated Lysander's pmtes. and rejoiced 
esceediaxiv at ttiwgood fortun*, as thav calted ft : oth«rs, who were bette»»ic<|oainted 
with the nature of things, and with their constitution, wore of quite another opinion ; 
thev looked upon the receipt of this treasure as an Open yiolaiion of the laws of Ly. 
curcus and ihey exurtjssed their apprehenwons loudly, that m process of inne they 
mi^t, i)y a change in their manners, fiay infiiiUety mora for this money khan it wss 
worth The event justified their fears. • u 1 r 

t This was the scyt'iU, tbe nature and use of which P1utaK;h explami in the life 
of l^vsander He tells us. that when the magistrates gave <heir commission tn any 
admiral or i;eneral. thev took two round pieces of wood, both exactly equal in breadth 
and thickness (Thucvdides adds that they were smooth and tong;) one they kept 
themselves, the other was delivered to Their otficeY. When they had any thing of 
rooineni which they would secretly convey to him. they cut a long narrow Bcroll of 
parchi cnt. and n.lling it about their own staff, one fold close upon another they Wrote 
their businwi on it, when thev had wrote what the;r had to say. they took off tba 
paivhment and sent it to the general : and he ap^ilyina' it to his staff, the characiera 
which before were confused and untntclllgible appeared then very plainly. 
p 4* 
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how to lead well, is sure to be well followed : and as it is by the 
art of horsemsnship that a horse is made gentle and ixactable, so 
it is by the abilities of him who fills the throne that the people 
become ductite and submissive. Such was the conduct of the 
Lacedse'moriians, that people did not only endure, but even desired 
to be their subjects. They asked not of them either ships, money, 
or troops, but only a Spartan general. When they iiad received 
him, they treated him with the greatest honour and respect : aa 
Gylippus was revered by the Sicilians, Brasidus by the Calcidians, 
Lysander, Cullicratidas and Agesilaus by all the people of Asia. 
These, and such as these, wherever they came, were called mo- 
derators and reformers, both of the magistrates and people, and 
Sparta itself was considered a school of discipline, where the 
beauty of life and political order were taught in th^ utmost per- 
fection. Hence Stratonicus stems facetiously enough to have said, 
that he would order the Athenians to have the conduct of myHeries 
and processions : the Eleans to preside in garner, as their parttcular 
province ; and the Lacedaemonians to be beaten, if the others did 
amiss.* This was spoken in je^t : but Antisthenes, one of tho 
scholars of Socrates, said more seriously of the Thebans, when ho 
saw them pluming themselves upon their success at Leuctra, They 
icere just like so many school-boys rejoicing that they had beaten their 
master. 

It was not, however, the principal design of Lycurgus, that bis 
city should govern many others, but he considered its happiness., 
like that ol a private man, as fmcing from virtue and self consist 
tency, he therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the free- 
dom and sobriety of its inhabitants, and their having a sufficiency 
within themselves, its continuance might be the more secure. Pla- 
to, Diogenes, Zeno, and other writers upon government, have 
taken Lycurgus for their model, and these have attained great 
praise, though they left only an idea of something excellent. Yet 
he who, not in idea and words, but in fact, produced a most mimi- 
table form of government, and by showing a whole cily of phi- 
losophers,t confounded those who imagine thaMhe so much talked 
of strictness of a philosophic life is impracticable; he, 1 say, 
stands in the rank of glory far before the founders of all the other 
Grecian states.:^ Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, that the ho- 

* Because the teachers should be answerable for the faults of their pupils. The 
pleasantry of the observation seems to be this That as the T^cedseii^onians used to 
punish the parents or adopters of those young people thait behaved amiss; na>iv that 
thev w«re th'e instructors of other nations, they should suffer for their faults. Bry- 
HitS I'atin text has it, that the LacedemoDians should beat them. But there is no jiika 
io that 

f \ristotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch. Even Polybius, who was so 
(Ereat an admirer of the Spartan g;overnnient. allows, that though the Spartans. con> 
bidered as iudividuals, were wise and virtuous, yet, m tbeir collective capacity, ibey 
paid but little regard to justice and moderation. 

\ Solon, though a person of diflferent temper, was no lets disinterested than I'Vcur- 
cut. He lettled the Athenian commonwealth, reftitad the ■overeignty when offered 
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nours paid him in Lacedsmon were .far beneath his merit. Yet 
those honours were very gn«at ; for he had a temple there, and 
they offered him a yearly sacrifice as a god. 

Some say, Lycurgus died atCirrha; but Apollothemis will have 
it, that he was brought to Elis and died there; and Tima&us and 
Aristoxenns write, that he ended his days in Crete; nay Aristox- 
enus adds, thai- the Cretans show his tomb at Pergamia,. near the 
high road. We are told he left an only son named Auiiorus, and as 
he died without issue, the family was extinct. His friends' and 
his reiatiotts observed his anniversary, which subsisted (la many 
aged, and the days on which they met for that purpose they called 
Lycurgida. Aristocraies, the son of Hipparchus, relaies, that the 
friends of Lycurgus, v^ilh whom he sojourned, and at last died in 
Crete, burned his body, and at his request, threw his ashes into 
the sea. Thus he guarded against the p<^ssibi]ity of his remains 
being brought back lo Sparta by the Lacedsemonians, lest they 
shoLiJd then think themselves. released from their oath, on the pre- 
tence that he was returned, «nd make innovations in the govern. 
ment. 

bim, travellttd to avoid the importMnitiet of hit eountrynMn, opposed tyranny in hii 
old a|;«!. And when he found his opposition vain, weqi into voluntary «xile. 'fiycur- 
gus and Solon were both great men : but the former bad the stronger, the latter the 
milder genius: the afcets of wbieb appeared in the cotomonweaitha they founded. 
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NUMA. 

i 

jl • FlourisJiea 71 1 ifeart hefore Christ. 

\ NUMA was a native of Cures, a conftiderable city of the Sa. 

bines, fVom which the Rumans, together with rhe incorporated 
Sa bines, took the name of QuifUes. He was the son of a person 
I of distinction nanled Pomponiuer, and the youhgest of four brothers. 

i lie Was born the twenty-first of April, the same day on which 

r Rome was founded by Rotnuias. His mind was n^turaliy di8po^ed 

J to virtue, and he still fatther subdttfed it by disnipline, pntience 

r and philosophy, not onVy pi:irging it of rhe grosser and more infa^ 

mous f>asrsibns, but cVeh of tliat ambition and rapaciousness which 
was reckoned honourable amongst the hofbariatur, persuaded that 
true fortitude consists in the conquest x>f appetite^ by reason. ' On 
this account, he banished ail laxnryund tfptendotnr from his house 
and both the citizens and strangers found m him. a faithfiil coun- 
sellor, and an upright judge. As for his hours of leisure, he spent 
them no( in the pursuits of pleasure, or Schemes 6f profit, but in 
the worsliipof tbe cods, and irv rational inquiries into their nature 
and their power. His name became at length ^ iliustnous, that 
Tatius, who was the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having 
an only daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon him. He was 
not, however, so much elated with this match as to remove to the 
court of his father-in-law, but continued in the countrv of the Sa- 
bines, paying his attentions to his own father, who was now grown 
old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement, and preferied the calm 
enjoyment of life with her husband in pi'ivacy, to the honours and 
distinction in which she might have lived with her father at Rome. 
Thirteen years afler their marriage she died. 

Numa fhen left the society of the city, and passed his time in 
wandering about alone in the sacred groves and lawns, in the most 
retired and solitary places. Hence the report concerning the 
goddess Egoria chiefly took its rise ;♦ and it was believed that 
it was not from any inward sorrow or melancholy turn that he 

* iNuina*tincHnntion to soliti^rle. «nd hi« ruttom of retiring into tho secret places 
of ilie ioitix ol Aricin. (^ave riw to severalpopuUr «^inioaB. Some h«li«Ted thtit the 
nymph Egeria bfnelf dictaied i6 ttim the Inws. both civil anH rrligfouit. which 
be e»tahli&hed. And. indeed, he declared vn himtelf* in order to procure a divine 
aaiictioii to them. But. as nn great man is without agpersions, others have thought, 
that, under this a^ted passion for woods and caves, was concealed another, mors 
real and lees cHasie This gave occasion to thai sarcasm of JuTeoal, in speaking of 
the grove of Egeria, (Sat. iii. ver. 12,) 

Hie, ubi nocturniD Numa constftuebat amicas. 

Ovid says, that, to remove her grief for the loss of Numa, Diana changed her into m. 
fountain which itill beers her name.— Meiam. 1. xv. 
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avoided human eoo venation » but from his being admitted to that 
which was more valuable and excellent, from the honour he hau ofa 
familiar mtercourse with a divinit)' that loved him, which i^^d him 
to happiness and knowledge more than mortal. 

In order to put a stop to the disturbances that arose in Rome 
aAer the death of Romulus, it was agreed b«»tween the contendiiig 
parties, that one nation should chuobe a king out of the whole body 
of the other. The Sabmes leaving the Romans to their option, 
they, preferrmg a Sabine king f>f their own electing to a Roman 
kin^. chosen by the Sabiues^ fixed upoe Nume, though not of the 
humirerof those who had migraiecl to Rome. Numa was in bis 
ibrtit-fh year, when ambassadors en me from Rome to makt^ him an 
of{f r of the kingdom. The npeak^ers were Proculus and VelesuSi 
whom the peopW) before had east tiieir eyes upon (or t<he royal dig. 
nity, the Romans being attached to Proculus, and the Sabi^nea 
to Velesos. Asthey imagined that Numa would gladly embrace 
his good fortune, they imMie but a short speech. They lound it, 
howev^er, noeasy master to persuade hitn, but w«rci obliged to make 
use <^ much entfBaty to draw him from Chat peaceful retreat he 
was so fond of, to the government of a city, bom, as it were wad 
brought ctfptn war. In the presence, therefore, of his fnther, and 
dne of 'his kinsnlen, named M aroiiis, he gave them tliis answer: 
'^ Every change of human life has its dangers : but when a man 
has aeuffioiency, smd there is nothing in his present situation to he 
complained of, what but madness can lead him from his lisual track 
of life, which, if it has no other advantage, has that of certainty, 
lo experience another as yet d<iobtful and unknown ? But the dan* 
gers that attend this goyemment are beyond an unc^ertainty, if we 
may form a judgment from the fortunes' of Romulus, who lab«mred 
under the susptcicm of taking off Tatius, his colleague, and was 
supposed to have lost his own life with equal injustice. Yet Romu. 
lus is celebrated as a persrHi of divine <irigin, as supematurally 
nourished and moat wonderftill\ preserved when an infant. For 
my part, I am only of mortal race, and y6u are sensible my nurs. 
ing and edocation boast of nothing extraordinary. As for my 
character, if it has any distinction, it has been gained in a #ay 
not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of repose and em- 
ployments by no means arduous. My genius is incHned to peace, 
my love has been Jong fixed upon it, and I have studiounly avoided 
the confusion of war : I have also drawn others, so far as my in- 
fluonce extended, to the worship of the gods, to mutual offices of 
friendship, and to spend the rest of their time in tilling the ground 
and feeding cattle. The Romans may have unavoidable wars lefl 
upon their hands by their late king, for the maintaining of which 
you have need of a^MHher more active and more enterprising. 
Besides the people are 6f a warlike disposition, flushed with sue 
cess, and plainly enough discover their inclination to extend their 
conquests. A person therefore who has set bis heart upon pro* 
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moling religion and justice, and drawing men off from theloye of 
violence and war, woutd soon become ridiculous and contemptible 
to a city that has n)ore occasion for a general than e king." ' 
Numa in this manner declining the crown, the Romantf, on the 
other hand, exerted all their endeavours to obviate his objections, 
and begged of him not to throw them into confusion and civil war 
again, as there was no other whom both parties would unanimously 
elect. When the ambassadors had retired, his father and his 
friend Marcius, privately urged him, by all the arguments in their 
power, to rdceive this great and valuable gift of heaven. "If, 
contented," $*aid thev, **with a competence, you desire not riches, 
nor aspire after the honour of sovereignty, having a higher and 
better distinction in virtue ; yet consider that a king is the minisi^er 
of God, who now awakens, and puis in action your native wisdom 
and justice ; decline not, therefore, an authority which to a wise 
man is a field for great and g(3od actions ; where dignity may be 
added to religion, and men may be brought over to piety, in the 
easiest and readiest way, by the influence of the prince. Tatius, 
thou|rh a stranger, was beloved b\ this people, and they pa\ divine 
honours to the memory of Roniuius. Besides, who knows, as they 
are vicioriouH, but they may be satiated with war, and having no 
farther wish for triumphs and spoils, may be desirous of a mild 
and just governor for the establishing good laws, and settling peace? 
But should they be ever so. ardently inclined to war; yet is it not 
better to ttirn their violence another way, and to be the centre of 
union and friendship betv^een the country of the Sabines and so 
great and flourishing a state as that of Roine?'^ These induce- 
ments, we are told, were strengthened by auspicious omehs, and 
by the zeal and ardour of his fellow.citizens, who as soon as the}*^ 
had learned the subject of embassy, went in a body to entreat him 
to take the government upon himself, as the only means to appease 
all dissensions, and eflfectualiy incorporate the two nations into one. 
When he had determined to go, he offered sacrifice io the gnds, 
and then ser forward to Rome. Struck with love and admiration 
of the man, the senate and people met bim on the way.; the wo- 
men welcomed him with blessings and shouts of joy ; the temples 
were crowded with sacrifices; and so universal was the satisfac- 
tion, that the city might seem to have received a kingdom, instead 
of a king. When they were come into the Forum, it was put to • 
the vote whether Numa should be king, and ail the citizens agreed 
to it v\ith one voice. The robes aiid other disiinctionB of royalty 
were then offered him, but he commanded them to stop, as his an^- 
thority yet wanted the sanction of heaven. Taking, therefore, 
with him the prieata and augurs, he went up to the Capitol, %vhich 
the Romans,, at that lime called the TYirpeian rock. Ther^ the 
chief of the augurs covered the head of Nuoia,* and turned hia 
* So it is in the tut of Plutarch, as it now siaodi *, but it appears from Livy, that 
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face toward the south ; then standing behind him and laying hi<; 
right hand upon his head, he offered up his devotions, and looked 
around him in hopes of seeing birds, or some > other sifj^al from 
the gods. An mcredible silence reigned among the people, 
anxious for the event, and lost in suspense, till the auspicious birds 
appeared, and passed on the right hand. Then Numa took the 
royal robe, and went down from the mount to the people, who 
received him with load acclamations, as the most pious of men, 
and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge the body of three 
hundred men called Cderet^* whom Romulus always kept about 
his person as guaixls , for he neither chose to distrust th<i8e who 
put confidence m him, nor to reign over a people that could dis- 
trust him. In the next place, to the priests of Jupiter and Mars 
he added one for Romulus, whom he styled Flamen Qidrilanu, 

Numa having settled these matters with fi view to establish 
himself in the people's good graces, immediately after attempted 
to soften them, as iron is softened by fire, and to bring thena from 
a violent and warlike disposition, to a more just and gentle temper. 
Persuaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to form and 
reduce so high-spirited and untractable a people to mildness and 
peace, he called in the assistance of religion. By sacrifices, reli- 
gious dances, and processions, wnich he appointed, and wherein 
himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of festivity and 
social pleasure with the solemnity of the ceremonies. Thus ho 
soothed their minds, and calmed their fierceness and martial fire. 
Sometimes, also, by acquainting them with prodigies from heaven, 
by reports of dreadful apparitions and menacing voices, he. inspired 
them with terror, and humbled them with superstition. This was 
the principal cause of the report that he drew his wisdom from the 
sources of Pythagoras : For a great part of the philosophy of 
the latter, as well as the government of the former, consisted in 
religious attentions and the worship of the gods. It is likewise 
said, that his solemn appearance and air of sanctity were copied 
from Pythagoras. That philosopher had so far tamed an eagle, 
that, by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in its t'ight, 
or bring it down; and passing through' the multitudes assembled 
at the Olympic games,, he showed them his eolden thigh, besides 
other arts and actions by which he pretended to something super- 
natural. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountahi-nymph fa- 

tha ougvr covered hif own head, not thatofVuma, Augur ad Ugvim, ejus^ capita 
vefftto, $edtm ecptl. iic And. indeed, the auf;or alwavs covered hit head in a gown 
peculiar to hU ofl&ca. called Lmnm. when he made his obtfirvations 

• Numa did not make use of them aa giiarris, but as inferior ministers, who wera 
to takf care of the sacrifices, undar the direction of the triNme?, who bad commanded 
them in ttieir oaflitar; capacKy. 
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voured him with her private regards, and that he had moreover 
frequent conversations with the Muses. To the latter he ascribed 
most of his revelations; and there was one in particular that he 
calied Tacitaf as much as to say, the Mute of Silenee, whom 
he tau|;ht the Roman's to distinguish with their veneration. By 
this, too, he seemed to show bis knowledge and approbation of 
the Pythagorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem hkewiso to have some 
rela ion to the doctrine o{ P\thagorbs; who was of opinioD that 
the First Cause was not an object of sense, nor habie to passion, 
but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible only by the mind. 
Thus Numa forbade the Romans to represem the Deity in the 
form either of man or beast. Nor was there among them for- ' 
merly any image or statue of the Divine Bein^: during the first 
hundred and seventy years they built temples, indeed, and other 
socred dooMfs, but placed in them no figure of any kind, persuaded 
that it is impious to represent things divine by what is perishable, 
and that we can have no conception of God but by the understand, 
ing. His sacrifices, too, resembled the Pythagorean worship; for 
they were without any efiusion of blood, crmsist ing chiefly of flour, 
libations of wine, and other very, simple and unexpensive things. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high order of priesta 
called Ponti^cesy over which he is said to have presided himself. 
To liim is' likewise ascribed the establishment of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, and the whole service with respect to the perpetual fire, 
which they watched continually. At first only two virgins were 
consecrated by Numa, afterwards two others, to whom Servius 
added two more. They were obliged to preserve their virginity 
for thirty years, and were honoured by the king with great pri- 
vileges, ft is also sard, that Numa built the Temple of Vesta 
where the perpetual fire was to be kept. 

After Numa had instituted the several orders of priests, he 
erected a royal palace, called Regia, near the Temple of Vesta; 
and there he passed most of his time, either in performing some 
sacred ftinction, or instructing the priests, or, at least in conver- 
sing with them on some divine subject, jEfe had also another 
house upon the Quirinial mount. In all public ceremonies and 
processions of the priests, a herald went before, who gave notice 
to the people to keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pvthago- 
reans would not sufier their disciples to pay any homage or worship 
to the gods in a cursory manner, but required them to come pre- 
pared for it b\ meditation at home ; so Numa was of opinion, that 
his citizens should neither aee nor hear any religious service in a 
alight or careless way, but, disengaged from other affairs, bring 
with them that attention, wjiicjb an ohject of such importance re- 
quired. The streets and ways, on such occasional were deared 
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^ daoKMir ttod all muiner of nowe which atteadt mytnuai labour^ 
that the solemnities might not be disturbed. 

By this sort of religious discipline the people became so tracts 
able, and were impressed with such a veneration of Numa's power, 
thai they admitted many improbable and even fabulous tales, and 
thought nothing incredible or impossible which he undertook. 
Thus he is said to have iqvited many of the citizeus to his table^ 
where he took care the vessels should be mean, and the provisions 
plain and inelegant ; but afler they were seated, he told them, the 
goddess with whom he used to converse, was oomjng to visit him^ 
when, on a sudden, the room was supplied with the most costly 
vessels, and the table with a most magnificent entertainment* 

The most admired of all his institutions, was his distribution 
of the citizens into companies, according to their arts and trades 
For the city consisting of two nations, or rather factions, who 
were by no oteans willing to unite, or to blot out the remembrance 
of their original difierence, but maintained perpetual contests and 
party quarrels ; he took the same method with them as is used ta 
incorporate hard and ^solid bodies, which, while entire, will i^ot 
mix at all, but unite with ease when reduced to powder. To at- 
tain his purpose) he divided, as I said, the whole multitude into 
small bodies, who gaining new distinctions, lost by degrees the 
great and original one, in consequence of their being thus broken 
into so many parts. This distribution was made according to the 
several srts or trades, of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyen;, 
shoemakers, tanners, brasiers, and potters. He collected the other 
artificers also into companies, who had their respective halls, 
courts, and religious ceremonies, pecuhar to each society. By 
tliese means he first took away the distinction of Sabioes and Ro- 
mans, subjects of Tatius, and subjects of Romulus, both name and 
thing; the very separation into parts mixing and incorporating the 
whole together. 

He is celebrated also in his political capacity for correcting the 
law which empowered fathers to sell their children, excepting such 
as married by their father's command or consent ; for he reckoned 
it a great hardship, that a woman should marry a man as free, and 
then live with a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar too, which "he 
executed with some degree of skill, though not with absolute 
exactness. In the reign of Romulus, it had neither measure nor 
order, some months consisting of fewer than twenty days, while 
some were stretched to thirty-five, and others even to more. They 
had no idea of the difiference between the annual course of the 
sun and that of the moon, and only laid down this position, that 
the year consisted of three hundred and sixty days* Numa then 
observing that there was a difTerence of eleven days« three hun- 
06 
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dred and fiftj-foar days making up the lunar year, and three 
hundred and sizty-fiTe the solar, doubled those eleven days, and 
inserted them as an intercalary month, after that of February, 
every other year. This additional month was called by the 
Romans, Mercedinus, But this amendment of the irregularity 
afterwards required a farther amendment. He likewise altered 
the order of the months, making March the third, which was the 
first ; January, the first, which was the eleventh . of Romulus ; 
and February, the second, which was the twelfth and last. Many, 
however, asseii, that the two months of January and February, 
were added by Numa, whereas before they had reckoned but tea 
months in the year. 

Of this we have a proof in the name of the last, for it is still 
called December^ or the tenth month ; and that March was the 
first, is also evident, because the fiflh from it was called Qtitn. 
tilis^ the sixth SextUis, and so the rest in their order. If January 
and February had then been placed before March, the month 
Qutntilis would have been the fiflh in name, but the seventh in 
reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude, that the month 
of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars, should stand 
first. Numa seems to me to have taken away the precedency 
from March, which is denominated from the god of war, with a 
design to show his preference of the political virtues to the mar. 
tial. For Jimus, in the most remote antiquity, being remarkable 
for his political abilities, and his cultivation of society, reclaimed 
men from their rude and savage manners; he is^ therefore repre* 
sented with two faces, as having altered the former state of the 
world, and given quite a new turn to life. He had also a temple 
at Rome with two gates, which they called the gates of war. It 
was the custom for this temple to stand open in the time of war, 
and to be shut in time of peace. The latter was seldom the case, 
as the empire had been generally engaged in war, on account of 
its great extent, and its having to contend with so many surround, 
ing barbarous nations. It was, therefore, shut only in the reign 
of Augustus CsBsar,* when he had conquered Antony : and before, 
in the consulate of Marcus Attilius,'|' and Titus Manlius, a little 
while ; for a new war breaking out, it was soon opened again. 
In Numa's reign, however, it was not opened for one day, but 
stood constantly shut during the space of forty-three years,* while 
uninterrupted peace reijgned in every quarter. Not only the 
people of Rome were soflened and humanized by the justice and 

* AueuttOB shut tb« temple of Janua three several times ; one of which was in the 
yew of Rome 750, before ibe birth of our Sayiour, according to lsaiah*8 prophecy, 
that all the world ehould be blest with peace, when the Prince of Peace was bora. 
Tbfs temple was alio shut by Vespasian after his triompttover the Jews. 

f iBStetd ofMafcus we should read Caius Altilius: Titus Manlius, his colleague, 
■hut ibe temple of Janus at the conclusion of the £rst Punic war. 
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mildaesft of the king, but even the circamjacent citiet, breathing, 
as it were, the same salutary *and delightful air, began to change 
their behaviour. Like the Romans, they became desirous of 
peace and good laws, of cultivating the ground, educating their 
children in tranquillity, a|id paying their homage to the gods. 
Italy then was taken up with festivals and sacniices, games and 
entertainments ; the people, without any apprehensions of danger, 
dixed in a friendly manner, and treated each ether with mutual 
hospitality ; the love of virtue and justice, as from the SQurce of 
Numa's wisdom, gently flowing upon all, and moving with the 
composure of his heart. Even the hyperbolical ezpressiona of 
the poets fall short of describing the happiness of those days. 

Secure Arachne ipread hei slender toilf 
0*er the broad buckler eating rust consumM 
The vengeful swords and once far gleaming apeatta 
No more the trump of war swells its hoarse tiiroat. 
Nor robs the eye lids of their genial slumber.* 

We have no account of either war or insurrection in the itate, 
during Nuroa's reign. Nay, he experienced neither enmity nor 
envy, nor did ambition dictate either open or private attempts 
against his crown. He was an illustrious instance of that truth, 
which Plato several ages after ventured to deliver concerning 
government : Thai the only sure prospect of deliverance from the 
evils of life mil he, when the Divine Providence shaXl so order •(, 
that the regal power invested in a prince who has the sentiments of a 
philosopher, shall render virtue triumphant over vice. A man of 
such wisdom is not only happy in himself, but contributes by bis 
instructions to the happiness of others. There is, in truth, no 
need either of force or menaces, to direct the multitude ; for 
when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious a pattern as the 
life of their prince, they become wise of themselves, and endea* 
vour, by friendship and unanimity, by a strict regard to justice and 
temperance, to form themselves te an innocent and happy life* 
This is the noblest end of government ; and he is most worthy of 
the royal seat who can regulate- the lives and dispositions of hie 
subjects in such a manner. No one was more sensible of this 
than Numa. 

As to his wives and children, there are great contradictions 
among historians. For some say, he had no wife but Tatia, nor 
any child but one daughter named Pompilia. Others, beside that 
daughter, gave an account of four sons, Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, 
and Mamercus ; every one of whom left an honourable posterity, 
the Pomponii being descended from Pompon, the Pinarii from 
Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Mamer- 

• Plutarch took this passage from seme exeellant Ttrscs of BacchylidM in praise of 
peaea, gtrao us by SioImsus. 
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ciM. TheM WM-* jMimained Bege^ or Idngi. But a third set of 
writon accuse the former x>f forging theee genealogies from Numa, 
in order to ingratiate theraselvea wkh particular families. But 
thej tell US) that Pompilia, was not the daughter of Tatia, but of 
Lucretia, another wife, whom he married afler he ascended the 
throne. All, however, agree, that PompiUa, was married to Mar- 
eins, son of that Marcius who persaaided Numa to accept the 
crown ;'^r he followed him to Kome, where he was enrolled a 
senator, and, after Numa's death, was competitor with Tullus Hos- 
tOius for the throne ; but, failing in the enterprise, he starved 
himself to death. His son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, remained 
in Rome, and had a son named Ancus Marcius, who reigned 
after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said to have been but five 
years old at the death of Numa. 

Nuipa was not earned off by a sudden or acute drstemper ; but, 
as Piso relates, wasted away insensibly with old age, and a gentle 
decline. He was a few years above eighty when he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in friendship and alliance 
with Rome, strove to mfake the honours of his burial equal to the 
happiness of his life, attending with crowns hnd other public offer. 
ings. The senators carried the bier, and the ministers of the gods 
walked in procession. The rest of the people, with the women 
and children, crowded to the funeral ; not, as if they wef^ attend 
ing the interment of an aged king, but as if they had lost one of 
their beloved relations in the bloom of life ; for they followed it 
with tears and loud lathentations. They did not burn the body,f 
because- (as we are told) he himself forbade it ; but they made two 
alone coffins, and buried them under the Janiculum — the one con- 
taining his body, and the other the sacred books which he had 
written. Numa had taken care, however, in his life time, to in- 
atnict the priests in all that those books contained, and to impress 
lN»th the sense and practice on their memories. He then ordered 
them to be buried witlhhim, persuaded that such mysteries could 
not safely exist in lifeless writing. Influenced by the same 
reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not commit their pre- 
cepts to writing, but intrusted them to the memories of such as 
they thought worthy of so great a deposit. And when they 

*Rex wai the surname of the£miliani and Marcians, but not of the Pomponiani, 
the Finariaps, or Mamercians. Th« Pinarli were descended from a family who were 
prieiteof Herculet, and mora ancieDt than the times of Numa. 

i la the most ancient times they committed the bodies of the dead to the ground, 
as ap(>ears from the history of the patriarchs. But the Egyptians, from a vain desire 
of pieserving thci^ bodies from corruption after death, bad them embalmed ; persons 
of condition with rich spices, and eren the poor had theirs preserved with salL The 
Creaks, to obviate the inconveniences that might possibly happen from corruption, 
burnt the bodies of the dead ; but Plioy tells ua, that Sylla was the first Roman whose 
body was burnt When paganism was abolished, the burning of dead bodies ceased 
with it; and in th^ belief of the resurrection. Christians committed their dead with 
dot care tad honour to the earth, lo lepoas there till that great event 
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happened to eommunicate to an unworthy person their abstruse 
problems in geometry, they gave out that the gods threatened to 
avenge his profaneness and impiety with some great and signal 
calamity. Those, therefore, may be well excused who endeavour 
to prove, by so nrany resemblances, that Numa was acquainted 
with Pythagoras. Valerius Antius relates, that there were twelve 
books written in Latin, concerning religion, and twelve more of 
philosophy, in Greek, buried in that coffin. But four hundred 
years after,* when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Bsebius were 
consuls, a prodigious fall of rain having washed away the earth 
that covered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one of them 
appeared entirely empty, without the least remains of the body ; 
in the other, the books were found. Petilius, then prsetor, having 
examined them, made his report upon oath to the senate, that it 
appeared to him inconsistent both with justice and religion to make 
them public; inconsequence of which all the volumes were carried 
into the Comitium, and burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and increases after their 
death ; for envy does not long survive them ; nay, it sometimes 
dies before them. The misfortunes, indeed, of the succeeding 
kings added lustre to the character of Numa. Of the five that 
came after him, the last was driven from the throne, and lived long 
in exile ; and of the other four, not one died a natural death. 
Three were traitorously slain. As for Tullus Hostllius, who reigned 
next after Numa, he ridiculed and despised many of his best insti- 
tutions, particularly his religious ones, as effeminate and tending 
to inaction, for his view was to dispose the people to war : he did 
not, however, abide by his irreligious opinions, but falliojg into a 
severe and complicated sickness, he changed them for a supersti- 
tion very difTcrent from Numa's piety : others too were infected 
with the same false principles, when they saw. the manner of his 
death, which is said to have happened by lightning f 

• PlutmTch prdtebly wrote five hundred ; for this happened in the ye«r of Rome. 
673. *• One Terentiut,** my Varro, (op. S. August, de. Cm. Dei.) ** had a piece of 
irauod near tbe Janicu^um; a buebandman of hit one day accidentally rpnning over 
numa*! tomb, turned up some of the legislator's books, wherein he gave his reasons 
for esublishiog the religion of the Romans as he left it. The husbandman carried these 
books CO tfaepraotort ^nd the prstor to the senate; who, aOer having read his frivo- 
lous raasoos lor his religious establishments, agreed that the books should be destroyed, 
ia pursuance of Numa*s intentions. It was accordingly decreed, that the praetor 
aheiild throw them intathe fire.** But though Noma's motives for the religion he eg* 
tabiished might be trivial enough, that was not the chief reason for supprebsing them. 
The leaU at Tease the principal reason, was the many new supersthions, equally tri* 
vial, which the Romans had introduced, and the worihip which they paid to images, 
contrary to Numa's appointment. 

f The ^ace of Tullus Hoaiilini was bomt down by liifhtping : and he, with hie 
wifii and ehHdreo, pariibad in the flaoief. Though some historiani say, that Aneut 
Mareio% who was the grsadion of Noma, expecting to tucoeed to the ciown, took 
lis npporUMilty ofshi Mona to SMiilMito tho kiof. 

6* 
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SOLON. 

Flourished 597 years before Christ, 

SOLON was the son of Ercestides, a man of moderate fortune 
and power, but of the noblest family in Athens, being descended 
from Codrus $ bis mother was cousin-german to the mother of Pi. 
Bistratus. Solon's father having injured his fortune,* by indulging 
his great and munificent spirit, though the son might have been 
Bupported by his friends, yet, as he was of a family that had long 
been assisting to others, he was ashamed to accept of assistance 
himself; and therefore, in his younger years, he applied himself 
to merchandise. Some, however, say that he travelled jather to 
gratify his curiosity, and extend his knowledge, than to raise an 
estate. For he professed his love of wisdom, and when far ad. 
vanced in years made this declaration, / grow old in the pursuit 
of learning. He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may- 
gather from the following verses : 

Th« man who boasts of golden stores, 
. Of grain tRat loads his t>ending floors, 
Ofhelds with freshening herbage green, 
Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 
1 call not happier than the swain 
Whose limbs are sound,, whose food is plaio, 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears, . 
Whose hours a smiling offspring che'era 

And in another place he says 

The flow of riches though desired. 
Lifers real goods if well acquired. 
Unjustly let me never gam. 
Lest vengeance follow in their tiain. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should neither 
set his heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of what is ne. 
cessary and convenient. And in those times, as Hesiod informs 

* Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the Jnfierior citizens, and quotes hiiowo 
works to prove it. The truth is, that Solon was never rich, it may be, because he wai 
always honest, in his youth, he was niightily addicted to poetry. And Plato (in 
JHnuKo) says, that if be had finished all' his poems, and particularly the History of 
the Atlantic Island, which he brought out of Egvpt, and had taken time to revise and 
correct them, as others did, neither Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient peat, 
would have been more famous. It is evident, both from thd life and writings of thit 
great man, that be was a person not only of exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and 
agreeable temper. He considered men as men : and keeping both their capacity for 
virtue, and their proneoess to evil, in his view, he adapted his laws so as tostrengtbaa 
and support the one, and to check and keep under the other. His institutions are ac 
remarkable for their sweetness and practicability, as those of Lycurgus art for t 
oati and forciog human naturo. 
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Q9, no businesa was looked upon as a disparagement, nor did any 
trade cause a disadvantageous distinction* The profession of 
merchandise was honourable, as it brought home the produce of 
barbarous countries, engaged the friendship*of kings, and opened 
a wide field of knowledge and experience. Nay, some merchants 
have been founders of great cities; Protus, for instance, who 
built Marseilles. Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathemati. 
ctan, are said to have had their share in commerce ; and the oil 
that Plato disposed of in Egypt,"^ defrayed the expense of his 
travels. 

If Solon was too e^^pensive or luxurious in his way of living, 
and indulged his poetical vein in his description of pleasure too 
freely for a philosopher, it is imputed to his mercantile life : for, 
as he passed through many and great dangers, he might surely 
compensate them with a little relaxation and enjoyment. That 
he placed himself rather in the class of the poor than the ricbi if 
evident from these lines. 

For Vice though Plenty fills her hora. 
And Virtue sinks in want and Korn | 
Yet never sure shall Solon change 
His truth lor Weatih^s most easy range ! 
Since Virtue lives, and Truth shall stand, 
While Wealth eludes the grasping hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at first, not for 
any serious purpose, but only for amusement and to fill up his 
hours of leisure ; but afterwards he inserted moral sentences, and 
interwove many political transactions in his poems. Some are of 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in verse, and they 
give us this beginning : 

Supreme of Gods, whose power we Ant addren, 
This plan (o honour, and tbeve laws (Okblesa. 

Like most of the sages of these times he cultivated chiefly that 
part of moral philosophy which treats of civil obligations ; his phy. 
sics were of a very simple and ancient cast. Thales seems to 
have been the only philosopher who then carried his speculations 
beyond things in common use, while the rest of the wise men 
maintained their character by rules for social life. 

We have a particular account of a conversation which Solon 
had with Anacharsis,f and of another he had with Thales* Ana- 

* It wae usual to trade into Elgvpt with the oil of Greece and Judea. it is laid in 
the prophet Hosea (c. xti. v. 1.) ^krahn carrieih oil into Egypt. 

t 'I'he Scythians long before the days of SoIoHj. had been celebrated for their fniga* 
Kty, their temperance, and justice. Anacbarsjf was one of these Scythiant, and a 
prince of the blood. He went to Athens about the foriy seventh Olympiad, that it 500 
years before Christ His good sense, his knowledget and great experience, made bim 
pass for One of the seven wise men. But the greatest and wisest men have tlielr in- 
1 .-_ u^ ^^^|j -J certainly was, fot Anachari is to carry the Grecian wonhip. 
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charais wept to Solon's bouse at Athens^ koookad at the door, and 
aaid, A0 was a 4(ranger who desired to etUer into engagemeiUB cf 
friendship end mutual hospitalUy with him. Solon answerca. 
Friendships are bestfdrmed at home. Then do you, said Anacbar* 
sis, 10^0 are at home, make me your friend and receive me into your 
house. Struck with the quickness of bis repartee, Solon gave him 
a kind welcome, and kept him some lime with him, being thea 
employed in public affairs and modelling his laws. When Ana. 
eharsis knew what Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, 
and at the absurdity of imagining he could restrain tbe*avaric6 and 
injistice of his citizens by written laws, which in all respects resem- 
lied spiders* wehs^ and would, like them, only entangle, and held 
the poor and weak, whUe the rich and powerful ea^y broke through 
them. To this Solon replied, Men J^ep their agreements, when it 
is an advantage to both partes not to break them ; and he would so 
frame his laws^ as to miake it evident to the Athenians, that it would 
be more for their interest to observe than to transgress them* Tlie. 
event, however, showed, that Anacharsis was nearer the truth in 
his conjecture, than Solon was in bis hope. Anacharsis having 
seen an assembly of the people at Athens said, he was surprised 
at this, that in Greece wise men pleaded causes, and fools determined 
them. 

When Solon was entertained by Tbales at Miletus, he expressed 
some wonder that he did not marry and raise a family. To this 
Thales gave no immediate answer ; but some days after he in- 
structed a stranger to say, That he came from Athens ten days 
before, Solon inquiring. What news there was dt Athens, the man, 
according to his instructions said. None, except the funeral cf a 
young man, which was attended by the whole city. For he was the 
son (as they told me) of a person of great honour, and of the highest 
reputation for virtue, who teas then abroad upon his travels. What 
a miserable man is he ! said Solon ; but what -was his name ? I have 
heard his name, answered the stranger, but do not recollect it, AU 
I remember is that there was much taUc of his wisdom and justice 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with every reply, was now 
much disconcerted, and mentioned his own name, asking, W^efAerft 
was riot Solon's son that was dead ? The stranger answering in the 
affirmative, he began to beat his head, and to do and say suck 
things as are usual to men in a transport of grief.* Then Thales, 
taking him by the hand, said with a smile, These things which strike 

the ritkfs of Cybele, into Scjthia, contrary to the lawt of bis country. Though bs 
performed those riles privately in a woody pan of the country^ a Scythian happened 
to see him, and acquainted the king with it, who came inmediatfliy and shot bim 
with an arrow upon the wpoL—HeridoL 1. iv. c 76. 

* Whether on this occasion, or on the reaJ loss of a sod, is nncertain, Solon, beiag 
fir*\rea lint 10 weep, since weeping would avail nothing; he answeied with nneb bn- 
iM^nii)' and good sense, ** Ano for ibis cause t weep.** 
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down 9oiirm a man as Solan, kept me from marriage^ and from 
haxnng children. But take courage^ my good friend, for not a word 
of what has been told you is true. To neglect, however, the pro* 
euring of. what is necessary or coovenieDt in life, for fear of 
losing it, would be acting a very mean and absurd part* Her- 
mippua says, he took this story from Patncus, who used to boaat 
he had (he soul of iEsop. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and troubleaoine 
war against the Megarensians, for the isle of Salamis, made a 
law, that no one for the future, under paia of death, should either 
by speech or writing propose that the city should assert its claim 
to that island ; Solon was very uneasy at so dishonourable a decree, 
and seeing great part of the youth desirous to begin the war agaio, 
being restrained from it only by fear of the law, he foigned him- 
self insane ;** and a report speed from his house into the city^ that 
he was out of his senses. Privately, however, he had compoeed 
an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to repeal it in public ; thus 
prepared, he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with 
a cap upon his head.f A great number of people flocking abo«t 
him, he got upon the herald's stone, and sung the elegy which 
begins thus : . 

Hear and atwild ; from Salamii 1 came 
To show your enor. 

This composition is entitled Salamis, and consists of a hundred 
very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends began 
to express their admiration, and Pisistratus, in particular, exerted 
himself in persuading the people to comply with his directions ; 
whereupon they repealed the law, once more undertook the war, 
and invested Solon with the command. The common account of 
his proceedings is this : He sailed with Pisistratus to Colias, and 
having seized the women who, according to the custom of the 
country, were ofTering sacrifice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty 
person to Salamis, who was to pretend he was a deserter, and to 
advise the Megarensians, if they had a mipd to seize the principal 
Athenian matrons, to set sail immediately for Colias. The Me- 
garensians readily embracing the proposal, and sending out a body 
of men, Solon discovered the ship as it put off from the island ; 
and causing the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number of 
young men, whose faces were yet smooth, to dress themselvee in 
their habits, caps, and shoes. Thus with weapona concealed un 

• Whan the Athenians erere deliTered from their fears bj the death of Kpsminandas* 
they began to squandflr away upon shoart and plays the money that bad been aajgned 
fttr the pay of the army and navy, and at the same time they made ti death tor any one 
to propose a reforination. fn that caie, Demosiheoes did not, like Solon, attaek ibetr 
error under a pretence of insanity, but boldly and resolutely spoke acainst it, atMl by 
the force of his eloquence brouaht tham to correct it. 

f None wore caps but the sick. 
H 
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der th«ir clothes, they were to danoe and play by the sea tide till 
fhe enemy Waa landed, and the vessel near enough to be seised. 
Matters being thus ordered, the Megarenaians were, deceived with 
the appearance, and ran confusedly on shore, striving who should 
first lay hold on the women. Bsit they met with so warm a recep- 
tion, that they were cut off to a man : and the Athenians embark- 
ing immediately for Salamis, took possession of the island. 

The Athenians soon after relapsed into their old disputes con- 
cerning the government ; for there were as many parHes among 
them as there were different traqts of land in their country. The 
inhabitants of the mountainous part were for a democracy ; those 
of the plains for an oligarchy ; and- those of the sea-coasts con- 
tending for a mixed kind of government, hindered the other two 
from gaining thoir point. At the same time, the inequality between 
the poor and the rich occasioned the greatest discord, and the state 
was in so dangerous a situation, that there seemed to be no way 
to quell the seditious, or to save it from ruin, but changing it to a 
monarchy. So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that they 
were obliged either to pay them a sixth part of the produce of the 
land, or else to engage their persons to their creditors, who might 
seize them on failure of payment. Accordingly some made slaves 
of them, and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, some parents 
wei'e forced to sell their own children (for no law forbade it), and 
to quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of those usurers. 
But the greater number, and men of the most spirit, agreed to 
stand by each other, and to bear such impositions no longer. They 
determined to choose a trusty person for their leader, to deliver 
those who had failed in their time of payment, to divide the land, 
and to givb an entire new face to the commonwealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes upon 
Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, having neither 
been engaged in oppressions with the rich, nor entangled in neces- 
sities with the poor. Him, therefore, they entreated to assist the 
public in this exigency, and to compose their differences. Pha- 
nias the Lesbian asserts, indeed, that Solon, (o save tlie state, 
dealt artfully with both parties, and privately promised the poor a 
division of the lands, and the rich a confirmation of their securi- 
ties. At first he was loth to take the administration upon him 
.by reason of the avarice of some,^ the insolence of others ; but, 
was, however, chosen archon next afler Philombrotus, and at the 
same time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of -him rea- 
dily, as one of them, and the poor, as a good and worthy man. 
They tell us too, that a saying of his, which he had let fall some 
time before, that "equality causes no War," was then much re- 
peated, and pleased both the rich and the poor ; the latter expect- 
ing to come to a balance by their numbers and by the measure of 
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divided lands, and the former to preserve an /equality at leaat by 
their dignity and power. Thus both parties t)eing in great hopes, 
the heads of them were urgent with Solon to make himself king*, 
and endeavoured .to persuade him, that he might with better as- 
surance take upon him the direction of a city where he had the 
supreme authority. Nay, many of the citizens that leaned to 
neither party, seeing the intended change difficult to be effected 
by reason and law, were not against entrusting the government to 
the hands of one wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint 
us, that he received this oracle from Apollo, 

Seise, Mice the helm ; the reeling vessel guide, 
Yf'ah aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that he wanted 
courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the name of ty. 
rant ; as if the whole and stTpreme power would not soon become 
a lawful sovereignty through the virtues of him who received k. 
Thus formerly (said they) the Eubceans setup Ty°"o'^^> ^^^ 
lately the Mitylensans Pittacus for their prince.* None of these 
things moved Solon from his purpose, and the answer he is Said 
to have given to his friends is this, ** Absolute monarchy is a fair 
field, but it has no outlet." And in one of his poems he thus 
addresses himself to his friend Phocus : 

If I spared my country, 

If gilded ▼iolence and tyrannic sway 
Could never cbarm me, ^thence no shame tocmes ; 
Still the mild honour of my name I boast. 
And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation n^as very great, before he 
appeared in the character of a legislator. Assfor the ridicule hp 
was exposed to for rejecting Idng^ power he has described' it in 
iIm Ibllowifig^ verses : 

Ror wisdom^s palm nor deep-laid policy. 

Can Solon boast. For when iu noblest blessings 

Heaven poitr'd into his lap, be spumed them from bfan. 

Where was his sense and spirit, when eocJos*d 

He found the choicest prey, nor deign'd to draw it f . , 

Who to command fair Athens but one day, 

Would not himself, with all his race, have fallen 

Contented on the morrov ? 

Thus he has introduced tho multitude and men of low minds, as 
discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute power, 

* Pittacus, one of the sevcTn wise men of Greece, made himself roaster of Mityte^; 
for which Ateseus, who was of the siame town, contemporary with Pittaciii, and «» a 
poet, a friend to liberty, satiriied him, as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus disra* 
garded hiteensures; and having by his authority quelled Ihe seditions of his eittoeiia, 
and established peace and harmony among them, he voluntary quitted his power, and 
MMortfd bie coontry to iu liberty. 
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hm proceeded with spirit in the administration ; he did not. make 
any concessions in behalf of the powerful, nor, in the framing of 
his laws, did he indulge the humour of his constituents. Where 
the former establishment was . tolerable, he neither applied reme- 
diee, nor used the incision-knife, lest he should put the whole in 
disorder^ and not have power to settle or compose it aflerwards in 
the temperature he could wish. He only made such aheralions 
as he might bring the people to acquiesce in by persuasion, or 
compel them to by his authority, making, (as he says) *^ force and 
right conspire." Hence it was, that having the question after- 
wards put to him, " Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians ?" He answered, << The best they were capable of 
Mceiving." And as the Athenians used to qualify the harshness 
of things by giving them softer and politer nlimes, calling tributes 
amhribviioTU, gMTiAonu guards, and prisons castles ; so Solon seems 
to be the first that distinguished the cancelling of debts by the 
name of a discJutrge, For this was the first of his public acts, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for the future 
•hould take the body of his debtoj for security. Though And ro- 
tion and some others say, that it was not by the cancelling of 
debts, but by moderating the interest, that the poor were relieved, 
they thought themselves so happy in it, that they gave the name of 
dueharge to this act of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of 
measures and the value of money, which went along with it. For 
ho ordered the mtfus, .which before went but for seventy-three 
draehmaSf to go for a hundred ; so that, as they paid the same in 
value, but much less in weight, those that had great sums to pay 
were relieved, while such as received them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, afiirm, that it was the 
abolition of past securities that was called a discharge, and with 
those the poems of Solon agree. For in them be values himself 
on haang taken away the marks of mortgaged land* tthich before 
were almost every where set up, and made free those fields which before 
were bound : and not only so, hui of such citizens as were seizable 
ky their creditors for debt — " Some," he tells us, " he had brought 
back from other countries, where they had wandered so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at liberty, 
who had experienced a cruel slavery at home." 

This afiair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble he 
met with : for when he undertook the annulling of debts, and was 
considering of a suitable speech and a proper method of introduc 
mg the business, he told some of his most intimate friends, namely 
Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolish 
the debts, and not to meddle with the lands. These friends of his 

• Ths Athtnians bad a cuttom of fizinf up billeti, to show that bouiM or landt 
wora morifpfed. 
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hastening to make their advantage o^ the secret before the decree 
took place; borrowed large sums of the rich, and purchased estates 
with them. Aflerwards, when the decree was published, they 
kept their possessions without paying the money they had taken 
up ; which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not 
been imposed upon with the rest, but were rather an accomplice 
m the fraud. This charge, howcvt^r, was soon removed, by his 
being the first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five 
talents, which he had out at interest. Others, among whom is 
Polyzelus the Rhodiah, say it was' fifteen talents. But his friends 
went by the name of ChreocopidiB, or debt-cuUers, ever afler. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich. 
The latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds, and 
the former at not finding a division of lands : upon thi^s they had 
fixed their hopes, and they complained that he had not, like Ly- 
curgus, made all the citizens equal in estate. Lycurgus, however, 
being the eleventh from Hercules, and having reigned many years 
in Lacedaemon, had acquired great authority, interest, and friends, 
of which he knew very well how to avail himself in setting up a 
new form of government. Yet he was obliged to have recourse to 
force rather than persuasion, and had an eye struck out iu the 
dispute, before he could bring it to a lasting settlement, and estab- 
lish such an union and equality, as left neither rich nor poor in the 
city. On the other hand, Solon's estate was but moderate, not 
superior to that of some commoners, and therefore he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealth as that of Lycurgus, consider, 
ing it as out of his power ; he proceeded as far as he thought he 
could be supported by the confidence the people had in his probity 
and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expectations of the generality, but 
offended them by falling short, appears from these verses of bis— 

Those eyes, with joy once gparklin; when th«y viewed me, 
With cold, oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little afler — 

Yet who but Solon 
Could have ipoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 
And not l^ave sunk beneath them ? 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid aside 
their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they called Mt- 
tacMa^ or the sacrifice of the discharge^ and constituted Solon 
lawgiver and superintendent of the commonwealth, committing to 
him the regulation, not of a part only, but the whole, magistracies, 
assemblies, courts of judicature, and senate ; and' leaving him to 
determine the qualification, number, and time of meeting for them 
all, as well as to abrogate or continue the former constitutions at 
his pleasure. 

6 
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Ftnt, then, he repealed the laws of Draco,*^ except those ison- 
oeraiog murder, because of the severity of the punishmenta they 
appointed, which for almost all ofiences were capital : even those 
that were convicted of idleness were to sufier death, and such as 
stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be punished in the 
same manner as sacrilegious persons and murderers. Hence a 
ing of Demades, who lived long af\er, was much admired, that 

)raco wrote his laws not with ink, but with blood." And he 
himself being asked, *' Why he made death thb punishment for 
most offences ?" answered, " Small ones deserve it, and I can find 
«QO greater for the most heinous." 

In the ^next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of the 
eitizens, intending to leave the great offices in the hands of the 
rich, but to give &e rest of the ^people a share in the other depart* 
ments which they had not before. Such as had a yearly income 
of Bve hundred measures in wet and dry goods, he placed in the 
first rank, and called them Pentacasiomedimni: The second con- 
sisted of those who could ^keep a horse, or whose lands produced 
three hundred measures ; these were of the .equestrian order, and 
called HippodaUUmntes. And those of the third class, who had but 
two hundred measures, were called ZeugiUB, The rest were named 
neteSf and not admitted to any office ; they had only a right to 
appear and give their vote in the. general assembly of the people. 
This, seemed at first but a dight privilege, but afterwards became 
a matter of great importance : for most causes came at last to be 
decided by them ; and in such matters as were under the cognizance 
of the DMigistFates, there lay an appeal to the people. Besides, he 
is said to have drawn up his laws in an obscure and ambiguous 
manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority of the popular fxibu- 
nal. For as they could not adjust their difierences by the letter 
of the law, they were obliged to have recourse to living judges ; 
I mean the whole body of citizens, who therefore had all contro- 
versies brought before them, and were in a manner superior to the 

* DrAco was archon in the secdnd, though some say in the last' jaar of the tbfitj- 
Dinlb olympiad, about the ^ear before Christ 623. Though the name of this great 
..man occurs frequently in history, yet we no where find so much as ten lines together 
concerning him and his institutions. He' may be considered as the first legislator ef 
the Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts, of Triptolemus were very few, via. 
Honour your parents; vmrship the gods ; hurt not animals: Draco was the first of 
the Greeks that punished adultery with death; and he esteemed murder so high a 
erime, that to imprint a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that 
proceas should be carried on even against inanimate things, if they accidentally caused 
the death of any person. But besides murder and adultery, which deserved death, 
be made a number of smaller offences capital ; and that brought almost all his laws 
iato disuse. The extravagant severity of them, like au edge too finely ground, bin- 
dorad his /Aeraiot, as he called them^ from striking deep. Porphyry (de abstmmL) 
bas preserved one of them conceniing divine worship : '*it is an everlasting law is 
Attica, that the gods are to be worshipped and the heroes also, according to the cut* 
tnn of our ancestors, and in private only with a proper address, first fruiti^ and an- 
nual libations.*' 
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laws. Of thia equality he himself takes notice it these words : 

By me the people held their native rigbte 
Ofiinjurad, unoppren'd^Tbe great rettrain*d 
From lawleft violence, and tfatf poor from lapiM^ 
By me, their n^utual shield. 

Desiious yet farther to strengthen the common people, he empu#. 
ered any man whatever to enter an action for one who was injured. 
If a persen was assaulted, or suffered damage or violence, another 
if able or willing to do it, might prosecute the offender. Thus 
the lawgiver wisely accustomed the citizens, as members of one 
body, to feel and to resent one another's injuries. And we are 
tdd of a saying of his agreeable to this law : being asked, " What 
cky was best modelled ?" he answered, ^* That where those who 
are not injured are no less ready to prosecute and punish oflenders 
than those who are." 

Wheh these points were adjusted, he established the council of 
the areopagusy which was to consist of such as had borne the office 
ofarchon, and himself was one of the number. But observing 
that the people, now discharged from their debts, grew insolent 
and imperious, he proceeded to constitute another council or se« 
nate, of four hundred, a hundred out of each tribe, by whom all 
affairs were to be previously considered ; and ordered that no jnat- 
ter, without their approbation, should be laid before the assembly. 
In the meantime the high court of the areopagus were to be the 
inspectors and guardians of the laws, llius he supposed the com- 
monwealth, secured by two councils, as by two archons, would 
be less liable to be shaken by iumults, and the people would be- 
eome more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, as we have 
observed, affirm thai the council of the areopagus was of Solon's 
appofnting : and it seems greatly to confirm their assertion, that 
Dneo has made no mention of the areopagiies^ but in capital causes 
constantly addresses himself to the eph^; yet the eighth law of 
Solon's thirteenth table is set down in these very woras, '^Who- 
ever were decliELred infamous before Solon's archonship, let them 
be restored in honour, except such as, having been condemned in 
the areiop€iguSy or by the epheUBy or by the kings in the Ptytaneumt 
for murder or robbery, or attempting to usurp the government, 
had fled their country before this law was made." 'Phis, on (he 
contrary, shows, that before Solon was chief magistrate and de 
livered his laws, the coimcil of the areopagus was in being. 

The most pecnliar and surprising of his other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time of se- 
dition. It seems, he would not have us be indifferent and unaf- 
fected with the fate of the public, when our own concerns are upon 
a safe bottom ; nor when we are in health, be insensible to the 
distempers and griefs of our country. He would have us espouse 
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the better and jueter cause, and hazard every thing in defence of 
it) rather than wait in safety to see which side the victory will in* 
dine to. That law, too, 'seems quite ridiculous and absurd, which 
permits a rich heiress, whose husband happens to neglect her, to 
console herself with his nearest relations. In all other marriages, 
he ordered that no dowries should be given : the bride was to bring 
with her three suits of clothes, and some household stuff of small 
value. For he did net choose that marriages should be made with 
mercenary or venal views, but would have that union cemented by 
the endearment of children, and every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionyeius himself, when his mother desired to 
be married to a young Syracusan, told her, ** He had indeed, by 
his tyranny, broke through the laws of his country, 4>ut he could 
not break through those of nature, by countenancing so dispropor* 
tionate a match." And surely such disorders should not be tole« 
rated in any state, nor such matches where there is no equality of 
years, or inducements of love, or probability that the end of mar*- 
riage will be answered. 

That law of Solon is also justly commended, which forbids men 
to speak Ul of the dead. For piety requires us to consider the de« 
ceased as sacred : justice calls upon us to spare those that are not 
in being ; and good policy, to prevent the perpetuating of hatred* 
He forbade his people also to revile the living, in a temple, in a 
court of justice, in the great assembly of the people, or at the pub- 
lic games. He that offended in this respect, was to pay three 
drixckmas to the person injured, ^nd two to the public. Never to 
restrain anger is, indeed, a proof of weakness and a want of breed- 
ing ; and always to guard agaipst it, is very difficult, and to some 
persons impossible. 

His laws concerning wills has likewise its merit. For before 
his time the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of their estates 
by will ; the houses and other substance of the deceased were to 
remain among his relations. But he permitted any one who had 
no children, to leave his possessions to whom he pleased ; thus 
preferring the tie of friendship to that of kindred, and choice to 
necessity, he gave every man the full and free disposal of his own. 
Tet he allowed not all sorts of legacies, but those only that were 
not extorted by frenzy, the consequence of disease or poisons, by 
imprisonment or violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he 
considered inducements, that operated against reason, as no better 
than force ; to be deceived was with him the same thing as to be 
compelled ; and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a perverter 
as pain. 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their moom- 
ings and sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them clear of all 
disorder and excess. They were not to go out of town with more 
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than three habits ; the provisionfl they carried with them, were not 
to exceed the value of an obuhts ; their basket waa not to be above 
a cubit high ; and in the night ihey were not to travel but in a 
carriage, with a torch before them. At funerals they were forbid 
to tear themselves,* and no hired mourner was to utter lamentable 
notes, or to act any thing else that tended to excite sorrow. They 
were not permitted to sacrifice an ox on those occasions, or to bury 
more than three garments with the body; or to visit any tombs be- 
side those of their own family, except at the time of interment. 
As the city was filled with persons who assembled from all parts, 
, on account of the great security in which people lived in Attica, 
Solon, observing this, and that the country withal was poor and 
barren, and that merchants who traffic by sea, do not use to im« 
port their goods where they can have nothing in exchange, turned 
the attention of the citizens to manufactures. For this purpose he 
made a law, that no son should be obliged to maintaiii his father, 
i£ he had not taught him a trade. f As for Lycurgus, whose city 
was clear of strangers, and whose country, according to Euripides, 
was sufficient for twice the number of inhabitants ; where there 
was, moreover, a multitude of Hdotes, who were not only to be 
kept constantly employed, but to be humbled and worn out by ser- 
vitude : it was right for him to set the citizens free from laborious 
mechanic arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit for 
them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather adapting his laws 
to the state of his country, than his country to his laws, and per- 
ceiving that the soil of Attica, which hardly rewarded the husband- 
man's labour, was far from being capable of maintaining a lazy 
multitude, ordered that trades should be accounted honourable, 
that the council uf the areopagus should examine into every man's 
means of subsisting, and chastise the idle. 

As Attica was not siipplied with water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs, but chiefly by wells dug for that purpose, he made 
a law, that were there was a public well, all within the distance of 
four furlongs should make use of it : but where the distance was 
greater,' they were to provide a well of their own. And if they 
dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground,' and couM find no wa- 
ter, they had liberty to fill a vessel of six gallons twice a day at 
their neighbour's. Thus he thought it proper to assist persons in 

* Demosthenes (in Timocr.) recites Solon's Hirectioot as to funerals as fSvUows: — 
" Let the dead bodief. be laid out in the house according as the deceased gave order* 
and the day following, before sun rise, carried forth. Whilst tb« body is canning to 
tne grave, l«t the men go before, the women foHow. It shall not be lawful for any 
woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and to follow the body to the grave uu- 
der threescore years of age, except such as are whhin the degrees of cousins." 

+ He that was thrice convicted of idleness was lo b** declared infamous, llerodo- 
tu!>- (I. vil.) and Diodorus Siculus (I. i.) agree that a law of this kind was in use in 
Egypt. It \h probable, therefore, that Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted with lh» 
learning of that nation, borrowed it from ihcm. 
I 0* 
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real necessity, but Dot to encourage idleness. His regulatioDf with 
respect to the planting of trees were also very judicious. He who 
planted any tree in his field, was to place it at least five feet from 
his neighbour's ground ; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive^ nine ; 
for these extend their roots' farther than others, and their neigh- 
bourhood is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they take away 
the*. nourishment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that would 
dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from another man's ground 
as it was deep : and if any one would raise stocks of bees, he was 
to place them three hundred feet from those already raised by 
another. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be sold to 
strangers, but oil ; and whoever presumed to export any thing else, 
the archcm was solemnly to declare him accursed, or pay himself a 
hundred drachmas into the public treasury. This law is in the 
first table. And therefore it is not absolutely improbable, what 
some affirm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, 
and that the informer against the delinquents was called a 
sycophaxiL 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of damage received 
from beasts. A dog that had bit a man was to be delivered up 
bound to a log four cubits long ;* an agreeable contrivance for 
security against such an animal. 

But thti wisdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of foreign, 
ers is a little dubious ; because it forbids the freedom of the city 
to be granted to aoy but such as are for ever exiled from their 
own country, or transplant themselves to Athens with their whole 
family, for the sake of exercising some manual trade. This we 
are told, he did, qot with a view to keep strangers at a distance, 
but rather to invite them to Athens, upon the sure hope of being 
admitted to the privilege of citizens : and he imagined the settle- 
ment of those might be entirely depended upon, who had been 
driven from their native country, or had quitted it by choice. 

Thfit law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going to 
eutertainments made at the public charge, by him called |Mira«t- 
Uen. For he does not allow the same person to repair to them 
oflen, and he lays a penalty upon such as refuse to go when in- 
vited ; looking upon the former as a mark of epicurism, and the 
latter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hundred years, and 
were written on wooden tables, which might be turned round in the 
oblong cases that contained them. The Senate, in a body, bound 

* This law, and ie7eral others of Solon, iwhere taken into the twelt e tables. lo the 
consulate of T. Romiliut and C. Veturius, in the year of Rome, 293, the Romaoi 
wnt deputies to Athens, to transcribe his laws, ana those of the other lawgivers of 
Greece, in order to form thereby a body of laws for Rome. 
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themseWes by oath to establish the laws of Solon ; and the iketmo- 
theUB, or gtuardtoM of lAe 2aiM, severally took an oath in a parti> 
calar form, by the stone in the market-place, that for every law 
they broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with himself. 

Observing the irregularity of months, and that the moon neither 
rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it oAaned happened 
that in the same day she overtook and passed by him, he ordered 
that day to be called Jiene kai nea (the old and the new) ; jissign. 
ing the part of it befo/e the conjunction to the old mopth, and the 
rest to the beginning of the new. He seems, therefore, to have 
been the first who understood that verse in Homer,. which makes 
mention of a day therein ^* the old month ended and the new be. 
gan." The day following he called the new moon^ After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but subtracting, to the thir. 
teenth, according to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place^* Solon had his visitors every day, 
finding fault with some of them, and commending others, or ad. 
vising him to make certain additions or retrenchments. Bui the 
greater part came to desire a reason for this or that article, or a 
clear and precise explication of the meaning and design. Sensi- 
ble that he could not well excuse himself from complying with 
their desires, and that, if he indulged their importunity, the doing 
it might ^ive offence, he determined to withdraw from the diffi. 
culty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and exceptions. For, 
as he himself -observes, 

Not all Ui6 greatert enterpriae can pleaw. 
Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he set sail for another coun. 
try, having obtained leave of the Athenians for ton years absence. 
In that time he hoped his laws would become familiar to diem. 

His fint voyage was to Egjpty where he abode some time, as 
he himself relates. 

On the Canopian ibore, by Nile'i deep mouth. 

• Plutarch has only mentioned euoh of Solon** lawe as be thought the most liiigu- 
lar and remarkable : Diogenes Laertius, and Demosthenes have given us an account 
of some others that ought not to be forgotten :— *• Let not the guardian live io tba same 
house with the mother of his wards. Let not the tuition of minors be cooraiittad to 
him who is next after theui in the inheritance. Let not an engraver keep the Im- 
pressloo of a seal he has engraved. Let him who puts out the eye of a man who has 
but one, lose both his own. If an archon is taken in liquor, let him be put to death. 
Let him who refuses to maintain his father and mother, be infamous; and so let him 
that has consumed his patrimony. Let him who refuses to go to war, flies, or behaves 
cowardly, be debarred the precincts of the Jbrum^ and places of public worship. If 
a man surprises his wife in adultery, and lives with her afterwards, let him be deemed 
infamous. Let him who frequents the houses of lowd women, be debarred from speak- 
ing in the assemblies of the people. Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if 
taken. If any man steal in the daytime, let htm be carried to the eleven oflkers; if 
in the night, it shall be lawful lo kill him in the act, or to wound him in the pursuit, 
and carry him to the afore«aid officers ; if he steals common things let him pay double, 
and. If the convictor think* fit, be exposed in chains five days \ if he be guilty of sacri- 
lege, let him be put to death.** 
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There he conyerfled on points of philosophy, with Psenophis the 
Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saile, the njost learned of the Egyp- 
tian priests; and having an account from them of ihe Atlantic 
Island'*' (as Plato informs us), he attempted to describe it to the 
Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cyprus, and there 
was honoured with the best regards of Philocyprus, one of the 
kings of that island, who reigned over a small city buiU by Demo- 
phon the son of Theseus, near the river Clarius, in a strong situ- 
ation indeed, but very indifferent soil. As there was an agreeable 
plain below, Solon persuaded him to build a larger and pleasanler 
city there, and to remove the inhabitants of the other to it. He 
also assisted in laying out the whole, and building it m the best 
manner for convenience and defence : so that Philocyprus in a 
short time had it so well peopled, as to excite the envy of the other 
princea* And, therefore, though the former city was called Ai- 
peia, yet in honour of Solon, he called the new one Soli. He 
himself speaks of the building of this city, in his elegies, address, 
ing himself to Philocyprus^ 

For you be long the Solon throne decreed .' 
For yon, a race of prosperous sons succeed ! 
If ill those scenes, to her so justly dear. 
My hand a blooming city helpM to rear, 
May the sweet voice of Bmiliiig Venus bless. 
And flpeed me hf>me with honours and success ! 

As for his interview with CrcEsus, some pretend to prove from 
chronology that it is fictitious. But since the story is so famous, 
and so well attested, nay (what is more), so agreeable to Solon's 
character, so worthy of his wisdom and magnanimity, I cannot 
prevail with nayself to reject it for the sake of certain ^chronologi- 
cal tables, which thousands are correcting to this day, without being 
able to bring them to any certainty. Solon, then, is said to have 
gone to Sardis, at the request of Croesus ; and when he came there, 
he was affected much in the same manner as a person born in an 
inland country, when he first goes to see the ocean : for as he takes 
every great river he comes to for the sea, so Solon, as he passed 

* Plato finished this history from Solon^s memoirs, as may be seen in his Timscus 
and Criiitts. He pretends, that this Atlantis, an island situated in the Atlantic ocean, 
was biaer than Asia and Africa: and that notwithstanding its vast extent, it was 
drowned in one day and night. Diodorus Siculus says, the Carthaginians, who di»> 
eovered it, made it death for any one to settle in it Amidst a number of conjectures 
concemiDg it, one of the most probable is, that in those days the Africans had soma 
kDOwMge of America. Another opinion worth mentioning is, that the AtlanHdts^ or 
fMunait islands, were what we now call the Canaries. Homer thus describes 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime: 

The fields are fiorid with unfading prime. 

Prom the bleak pole no winds mcle'nent blow. 

Mould the round hail, or fiake the fleecy snow ; 

But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. Pope. 
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through the court, and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, 
and walking in great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, 
took each of them for CroDsus. At last, when he was conducted 
into the presence, he found the king set off with whatever can be 
imagined curious and valuable, either in beauty of colours, elegance 
of golden ornaments, or splendour of jewels ; in order that the gran* 
de.ur and variety of the scene might be as striking as possible. 

Solon, standing over against the throne, was not at all surp^sed^ 
nor did he pay those compliments that were expected ; on the 
contrary, it was plain to all persons of discernment, that he despised 
such vain ostentation and littleness of pride. Croesus then ordered 
his treasures to be opened, and his magnificent apartments and 
furniture to be shown him : this was quite a needless trouble ; for 
Solon, in one view of the king, was able to read his character. 
"When he had seen all and was conducted back, Croesus asked 
him, " If he had ever beheld a happier man than he?" Solon an- 
swered, " He had, and that the person was one TeUus, a plain, but 
worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable children behind him, 
and who having been above the want of necessaries all his life, 
died gloriously fighting for his country." By this time he appeared 
to Croesus to be a strange uncouth kind of rustic, who did not mea- 
sure happiness by the quantity of gold and silver, but could prefer 
the life and death of a private and mean person to his high-dignity 
and power. However, he asked him again, " Whether, after 
Tellus, he knew another happier man in the world ?" Solon an- 
swered, " Yes, Cleobis and Biton, famed for their brotherly affec- 
tion, and dutiful behaviour to their mother ; for the oxen not being 
ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew their mother 
to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy in having such sons, 
and moved forward amidst the blessings of the people.- After the 
sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with their friends, and then 
lay down to rest, but rose no more ; for they died in the night 
without sorrow or pain, in the midst of so jmuch glory." " Well," 
said Croesus, now highly displeased, " and do you not then rank us 
in the number of happy men ?" Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
him, or to exasperate him more, replied, " King of Lydia, as God 
has given the Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, so 
likewise he has favoured them with a democratic spirit, and a liberal 
kind of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suffer us not to be elated by any 
present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is liable tq 
change. Futurity carries for every man many various and uncer- 
tain events in its bosom. He, therefore, whom Heaven blesses 
with success to the last, is in our estimation the happy man. But 
the happiness of him who still lives, and has the dangers of life to 
encouater, appears to us no better than that of a.champion, befors 
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the combat is determined, and while the crown is uncerlaifi.*' 
With these words Solon departed, leaving Croesus chagrined, but 
not instructed. 

At that time ^sop, the fabulist, was at the court of Croesus, 
who had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He was con. 
ceraed at the unkind reception Solon met with, and thereupon gave 
him this advice : " A roan should either not converse with kings at 
all, or say what is agreeable .to them." To which Solon replied, 
*^ Nay, but he should either not do it all, or say what is useful to 
them." 

Though CroBsus at that time held our law-giver in contempt, 
yet #hen he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when his city 
was taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound upon the pile, 
in order to be burnt, in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, 
he cried out as loud as he possibly could, '^ Solon ! Solon! Solon!" 
Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to inquire of him, ^* What (rod or 
man it was whom alone he thus invoked under so great a cala- 
mity V CroBsus answered without the least disguise, " He is one 
of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent for, not with a design to 
hear his wisdom, or to learn what might be of service to me, but 
that he might see and extend the reputation of that glory, the loss 
of which I find a much greater misfortune, than the possession of 
it was a blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advan- 
tage, the happiness of opinion ; but the reverse plunges me into 
real sufferings, and ends in misery irremediable. This was*>fore. 
seen by that great man, who, forming a conjecture of the future 
from what he then saw, advised me to consider the end of life, and 
not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." When this was 
told Cyrus, who was a much wiser man than Croesus, finding So- 
lon's maxim confirmed by an example before him, he not only set 
Croesus at libei^ty, but^honoured him with his protection as long 
as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory of saving the life of one 
of these kings, and of instructing the other. 

During his absence, the Athenians were much divided among 
themselves ; Lycurgus being at the head of the low country ; Me- 
gacles, the son of Alcmaeon, of the people that lived near the sea 
coast ; and Pisistratus, of the mountaineers ; among which last 
was a multitude of labouring people, whose enmity was chiefly le- 
velled at the rich. Hence it was that, though the city did observe 
Solon's laws, yet all expected some change, and were desirous 
of another establishment ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a 
view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely to subdue those 
who differed from them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where he 
was received with great respect, and still held in veneration by all; 
but. by reason of his great age, he had neither the strength nor 
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spirit to act or speak in public as he had. done. He therefore ap- 
plied in private to the heads of the factions, and endei^voured to 
appease and reconcile them. Pisistratus seepied U) give him 
greater attention than the rest ; for Pisistratus had an afiable and 
engaging manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor;* 
and even to his enemies he behaved with great candour. He coun- 
terfeited so dexterously the good qualities which nature had denied 
him, that he gained, more credit than the real possessors of them, 
and stood foremost in the public esteem, in point of moderation 
and equity, in zeal for the present government, and aversion to 
all that endeavoured at a change. With these arts he imposed 
upon the people : but Solon soon discovered his real character, 
and was the first to discern his insidious designs. Tet he did not 
absolutely break with hini, but endeavoured to soften him, and ad- 
vise him better ; declaring both to him and others, that if ambition 
could but be banished from his soul, and he could be cured of his 
desire of absolute power, there would not be a man better disposed, 
or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the form of tragedy, 
and the novelty of the thing^ attracted many spectators ; for this 
was before any prize was proposed for those that excelled in this 
respect. Solon, who was always willing to hear and to learn, and 
in his old age more inclined to any thing that might divert and en- 
tertain, particularly to music and good fellowship, went to see 
Thespis himself exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 
When the play was done, he called to Thespis, and asked him, 
'* If he was not ashamed to tell so many lies before so great an 
assembly ? Thespis answered, <' It was no great mattisr^ if he-spoke 
or acted so in jest." To which Solon replied, striking the ground 
violently with his staff, *' If we encourage such jesting as this, we 
shall quickly find it in our contracts and agreements.': 

Soon after this Pisistratus, having wounaed himself for the pur 
pose,' drove in that condition into the market-place, and endea- 
voured to inflame the minds of the people, by telling them, his 
enemies had lain in wait for him, and treated him in this manner 
on account of his patriotism. Upon this, the multitude loudly ex- 
pressed their indignation : but Solon came up, and thus accosted 
him, Son of Hippocrates, you act Homer^e Ulysses hut very indif- 
ferertdyffor he wounded himself to decevoe his enemies^ hut you hdne 
done it to impose upon your countrymen. Notwithstanding this, the 
rabble were ready to take up arms for him : and a general assem- 

* By the poor we are not to uDderstand such as asked alms, for there were oooe 
such at Athens. — ** In those days,'* says Isocrates, ** there was no citizen that died of 
waot, or begged in the streets, to the dishonour of the community.*' This was owinc 
to the tews against idleness and prodigality, and ibe care lyhich Uie mreopn^ut took 
that every man should have a risible livelihood. 
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bly of the people being summoned, Ariston made a motion, that a 
body-guard of fifly club-men should be assigned him. Solon stood 
up and opposed it with many arguiiieots, of the same kind with 
those he has lefl us in his poems : 

You hang with rapture on his hooey'd tongue. 
And again, 

Your heart to public interest ever blind, 
Your foxhke art still centres in yourself 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and deter- 
mined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich, out of fear, 
declined the opposition, he retired with this declaration ,* that he 
had shown more wisdom than the former, in discerning what me- 
thod should have been taken ; and more courage than the latter, 
who did not want understanding, but spirit to oppose the establish- 
nient of a tyrant. The people having made the decree, did not 
curiously inquire into the numbeir of guards which Pisistratus em- 
ployed, but visibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleased, 
till he seized |he citadel. When this was done, and the city in 
great confusion, Megacles, with the rest of the Alcmaeonida3, im- 
mediately took to flight. But Solon, though he was now very old, 
and had none to second him, appeared in public, and fiddressod 
himself to the citizens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past 
indiscretion and cowardice, sometimes exhorting and encouraging 
them to stand up for their liberty. Then it was that he spoke those 
memorable words, // toould have been easier for theni to repress the 
advances of tyranny ^ and prevent its establishment ; but note it was 
established^ and groum to some height^ it woidd be more glorious to 
demolish it. However, finding that their fears prevented their at- 
tention to what he said, he returned to his own house, and placed 
his weapons at the street door, with these words, I have done all 
in my power to defend my country and its laws. This was his last 
public effort. Though some exhorted him to fly, he took no notice 
of their advice, but was composed enough to make verses, in 
which he thus reproaches the Athenians. 

If fear or folly has your rights betrayM, 

[^t not the fault on righteons Heaven be laid . 

You gave them guards ; y^ou raised your tyrants high, 

T' impose the heavy yoke that draws the beairing sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the tyrant would 
certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what he trusted to, 
that be went such imprudent lengths . he answered. To old age. 
However, when Pisistratus had fully established him.self, he made 
his court to Solon, and treated him with so much kindness and re- 
spect, that Solon became, as it were, his counsellor, and gave 
sanction to many of his proceedings. He observed the greatest 
part of Solon's laws, showing himself the example, and obliging 
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hifl friends to follow it. Thus when ho was accused of murder be- 
fore the court of areopagus, he appeared io a modest manner to 
make his defence ; but his accuser dropped the impeachment* He 
likewise added other laws, one of which was, that persons maimed 
in the wars, should be maintained at the pMic charge^ Tet this, 
Heraclides tells us, was in pursuance of Solon's plan, who* had de- 
creed the same in the case of Thersippus. But according to The- 
ophrastus, Pisistralus, not Solon, made the law against idleness, 
which produced at once greater industry in the country, and tran- 
(^uillity in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted In verse a large description, or rather 
fabulous account of the Atlantic Island,* which he had leamed'^of 
the wise men of Sais, and which particularly concerned the Athe- 
nians; but by reason of his age, not want of leisure (as Plato 
would have it), he was apprehensive that the work would be too 
much for him, and therefore did not go through with it. These 
verses are a proof that business was not the hindrance : 
I grow in leftraing as I grow in yetri. 

And again, 

Wioe, wit, and beauty, still their charms bestow. 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the Atlantic 
Island, as a delightful spot»in some fair field unoccupied, io which 
also he had some claim, by his being related to Solon, jr laid out 
magnificent courts and inclosures, and erected a grand jontrance to 
it, such as no other story, fable, or poem ever had. But as be 
began it late, he ended his life before the work ; so that the more, 
the reader is delighted with the part that is written, the more regret 
be has to find it unfinished. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a considerable time 
afler Pisistratus usurped the government ; but according to PhaniM 
the Ephesian, not quite two years. For Pisistratus began his ty- 
ranny in the archonship of Comias ; and Phanias tells us Solon died 
in the archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate successor to' 
Comias. 

* This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis, having subdued all Lvbia, and 
a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece; but the Athenians lAakiog head 
against their victorious army, overtbisw them in leverml engngBmesIt, and coofinad 
them to their own island. 

t Plato*i mother was a descendant of the brother of Solan. 
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THEMISTOCLES. 

Flourished 471 years before Christ. 

THE family of Themistocles was too obscure to raise him to 
distioction. He was the son of Neocles, an inferior citizen of 
Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his 
mother's side, he is said to have been illegitimate,* according to 
the following verses : 

Though born in Thrace, Abrotonoo my name, 

My fon enrols me in the lists of fame, 

The great Themistocles. 

Tet Phanias writes, that the mottier of Themistocles was of 

Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon, but 

Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to which 

she belonged. But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate 

youth assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling ring dedicated 

to Hercules, without the gates, which was appointed for that pur* 

pose, because Hercules himself was not altogether of divino ex* 

traction, but had a mortal for his mother ; Themistocles found 

means to persuade some of the young*noblemen to go to Cynos* 

arges, aiid take their exercise with him. This was an ingenious 

contrivance to take away the distinction between the illegitimate 

or aliens, and the legitimate, whose parents were both Athenians. 

k* When a boy, he was full of spirit 'and fire, quick of apprehen* 

I flion, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and likely to make a 

J great statesman. His hours of leisure and vacation he spent not 

nke other boys, in idleness and play ; but he was always invent- 

ing and composing declamations: the subjects of which were 

either the impeachment or defence of some of his school-fellows : 

so that his master would often say, " Boy, you will be nothing 

^ common or indifferent ; you will either bo a blessing or a curse 

to the community." As for moral philosophy, and the polite arts, 

he learned them but slowly, and with little satisfaction ; but in. 

j structions in political knowledge, and the administratioD of public 

. aifain, he received with an attention above his years : because 

i they suited his genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long 

J after,* in company where free scope was given to raillery, by per- 

J sons who passed as more accomplished in what was called genteel 

i breeding, h8 was obliged to answer them with some asperity : 

I <* Titt true I never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a lut«, 

• Ii was a law at Athens, that every citisen who had a foreigner to h*i mother, 
should he deemed a bastard, though bom in wedlock, and should oOnsequeatly ba 
iaeapable of inheriting his father's estate. 
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but I know how to raise a small and inconsiderable eity to ^jMj 
and greatness/' 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irregular and unsteady; as 
he followed iiis own disposition without any moral restraints. He 
lived in extremes, and those extremes were often of the worst 
kind. But he seemed to apologize for this afterwards, when he 
observed, that the '* wildest colts'make the best horses, when*they 
eome to be properly broke and managed." 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public bu> 
•iness, and was so strongly smitten with the love of glory, and to 
ambition of the highest station, that he involved himself in trouble- 
some quarrels with persons of the first rank and influence in the 
'State, particularly with Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who al- 
ways opposed him. Their enmity began early, but the cause, as 
Ariston the philosopher relates, was nothing more than their re* / 
gard for Ptcsileus of Teos. After this, their disputes continued % 
about public afiTairs : and the dissimilarity of their lives and man i 
. ners naturally to it. Aristides was of a mild temper, and.of great V 
probity. He managed the concerns of government %'i\h inflejiible / 
justice, not with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to \ 
promote his own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety of : 
the state. He was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose, The- '^n 
mistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because he frequently \/' 
put the people upon unwarrantable enterprises, and was ambitious V 
of introdacing great innovations. Indeed, Themistocles was so 1 4 
carried away with the love of glory, so immoderately desirous of 
•**^ distinguishing himself by some great action, that, though he was 
very young when the battle of Marathon was fought, and when the 
generalship of Miltiades was every where extolled,, yet even then 
he was observed to keep much alone, to be very pensive, to watch 
whole nights, and not to attend the usual entertainments : when he 
was asked the reason by his friends, who wondered at the change, 
he said, <* The trophies of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep/' 
While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at Marathon had 
put an end to the war, he considered it as the beginning of greater 
conflicts ; and, for the benefit of Greece, he was always preparing 
himself and the Athenians against those conflicts, because he fore- 
saw them at a distance. 

And, in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to share 
the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among themselves, he 
alone had the courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
should divide them in that manner no longer, biit build with them 
a number of galleys to be employed in the war against the Elgi- 
netSB, who then made a considerable figure in Greece, and, by 
means of their numerous navy, were masters of the sea. By sea- 
sonably stirring up the resentment and emulation of his countrymaa 
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tgainit these isluidere, he the more easily prerailed with them to 
provide themselves with ships, than if he had displayed the terrors 
of Darius, and the Persians, who were at a greater distance, and 
of whose coming they had no great apprehensions. With this 
money, a hundred , galleys with three banks of oars were built, 
which aflerwards fought against Xerxes. From this step he pro- 
ceeded to others, in order to draw the attention of the Athenians 
to maritime affairs, and to convince them, that, though by land 
they were not able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval 
force they might not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece 
in subjection. Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he made 
them mariners and seamen, and brought upon himself the asper- 
sion of taking from his countrymen the spear and the shield, and 
•ending them to the bench and the oar. 

Stesimbrotus writes, that ThemistocTes effected this, in spite of 
the opposition of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding he cor. 
rupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a speculation 
not proper to be indulged in here. But that the Greeks owed their- 
safety to these naval applications, and that those ships re.estab. 
lished the city of Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit other 
proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness. For, after his de 
feat at sea, he was no longer able to make head against the Athe. 
nians, though his land forces remained entire : and it seems to me, 
that he lefl Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit, than with any 
hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write, that Themistocles was intent upon the ac- 
quisition of money, with a view to spend it profusely : and indeed, 
for his frequent sacrifices,' he had need of a large supply. Yet 
others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and attention fo 
trifles, and say he even sold presents that were made him for his 
table. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he was yet 
young, and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles of Her- 
mione, a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, 
to practise at his house : hoping by this means to draw a great 
number of people thither. And when he went to the Olympic 
games, he endeavoured to equal or exceed Cimon, in the elegance 
of his table, the splendour of his pavilions, and other expenses of 
his train. These things, however, were not agreeable to the Greeks, 
They looked upon them as suitable to a young man of a noble fa- 
mily ; but when an obscure person set himself up so much above 
his fortune, he gained nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. 
fle exhibited a tragedy* too at his own expense, and gained the 

. « Tragsdv at this time was just arrived at parfection : and flo gnat a ta«te had Uie 
AtbcDiana tor thit kind of entertainment, that the principal persons in the common* 
waalth could not oblige them mora, than by exhibiting the best tragedy with the moki 
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prize with his tragedians, at a time when those ^ntertainmenta 
were pursued with great aridity and emulation. In memory of his 
success, he put up this inscription, ** Themistocles the Piirearian 
exhibited the tragedy, Phrynicus composed it,* Adimantus pre. 
eided." This gained him popularity ; and what added to i^ was, 
his charging his memory with the names of the citizens ; so that 
he readily called each by his own. He was an impartial judge 
too, in the causes that were brought before him ; and Simonides 
of Ceos^ making an unreasonable request to him when arcAon, he 
answered, *• Neither woiild you be a good poet, if you transgressed 
the rules'of harmony ; no^ I a good magistrate,. if I granted your 
petition contrary to law." Another time he rallied Siinonides for 
his absurdity in abusing the Corinthians, who inhabited so elegant 
ft city ; and having his own picture drawn, when he had so ili* 
favoured an aspect. 

At length, having attained to a great height of power and popu- 
lariry, ius faction prevailed, and he procured the banishment of 
Anstides by what is called the Osiracism^t 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athe* 
nians considered who shouldt be their general ; and many (we are 
tdd) thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. Bui Epi- 
cydes, the son of Euphemides a man -of more eloquence than 
courage, and capable withal of being bribed, solicited it, and ik^ 
likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing the consequence would 
be fatal to the public, if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed 
upon him by pecuniary considerations to drop his pretensions. . - 

As soon as he had taken the command, he endeavoured to per* 
soade the people to quit the city, to embark on board their ships, 
and to meet the barbarians at as great a distance from Greece as pos- 
sible. But many opposing it, he marched at the head of a great 
armyi together with the Lacedsmonians, to Tempo, intending to 

c\ef;ant decorations. Public prizes were appointed for those that excelled in this re- 
spect *. and it was matter ofgieat emulaiioii to gam them. 

• Ph^yniciiB was the disciple of Thespis, who was esteemed the tnvemor of tragedy 
He was «he first that hrniiKhi female aciors apon the stage. His chief plays were Ac- 
ttBoii, Alcestis, and the Danaides. ^hchylus was his contemporary. 

f SJmonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in his poems; and was 
the author of several odes and elegies : seme of which are still extant and well known. 
He was much in the favour of Pausanias, king of Sparia, and of Hiero, kin^ of Sicily. 
Plato had so high an opinion of his merit, that he gave him the epithet o( divine. He 
died in the first year of the 78(h Olympiad, at almost ninety years of age; so that be 
was very near fourscore when he descril>ed the battle of Salamis. 

I It is not certain by whom the Ostracism was introduced ; some say, by Pisistrattis, 
or rattier by his sons: others, by Clisihenes; .ind others, make it as ancient as the 
time of Theseus. By this, men, who became powerful to such adegrce as to threaten 
the state with danger, were banished for ten years: and they were to quit the Athe- 
nian territories in ten days. The method of it was this ; every citiien took a piece of 
broken pot or shell, on which be wrote the name of the person be would have banished. 
This done, the magistrates counted the shells; and, if they amounted to 6000, sorted 
them ; and the man whose name was found on the greatest nomber of shetiSf was of 
ooana axilod ibr ten yeara. 

?♦ 
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corer Thcssaly, which had not as yet declared for the PersiaM. 
When he returned without effecting any thing, the Thessalian* 
having embraced the king's party, and all the -country as far a« 
BoBOtia following their example, the Athenians were more willing 
to hearken to his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him 
with a fleet to guard the straits of Artimisium.* 

When the fleets of the several states were joined, and (IvB 
majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades should have the chief 
command, and with his Lacedcemonians begin the engagement, 
the Athenians, who had a- greater number of ships than all the rest 
UDited,t thought •it an indignity to part with the place of honour. 
But Themistocles, perceiving the danger of any disagreement at 
that time, gave up the command to Eurybiades, and satisfied the 
Athenians, by representing to them, that, if they behaved like men 
in that war,. the Grecians would voluntary yield them the superi- 
ority for the futirre. To him, therefore, Greece seems to owe her 
preservation, and the Athenians in particular the distinguishod 
glory of surpassing their enemies in valour, and their allies in 
moderation* 

The Persian fleet coming up to Apheta, Eurybiades was asto- 
nished at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he was 
informed that there were two hundred more sailing round Sciatlius. 
He therefore was desirous, without loss of time, to draw nearer to 
Greece, and to keep close to the Peloponnesian coast, where he 
might have an army occasionally to assist the fleet ; for he con- 
sidered the naval force of the Persians as invincible. Upon this, 
the Euboeans, apprehensive that the Greeks would forsake them, 
■ent Pelagon to negociate privately with Themistocles, and to offer 
him a large sum of money. He took the money, and gave it (as 
Herodotus writes) to Eurybiades.:): Finding himself most opposed 
-in his designs by Archteles, captain of the sacred galley^^ who had 

• At the same time that the Greeks thought ofderendhig the pass of Thermopylae 
hf land, they sent a fleet to hinder the passage of ihe Persian navy ibroogh the straits 
of Eitijcea, which fleet rendezvoused at /^rtemisium. 

I Herodotus tells us, in the beginning of his eighth, book, that the Athenians fur* 
Dished 127 vessels, and that the whole complement of the re$t of the Greeks amounted 
to no more than 151 ; of which twenty belonged likewise to the Aiheniaus, who bad 
lent them to the Chakidians. 

I According to Herodotus, the affair was thus: — The Euboeans, not being able to 
prevail with Eurybiades to remain on their coast till they could carry off their wives 
and children, atldressed themselves to Themistocles, and made him a present of thirty 
talents. He took the n>oney, and with five talents bribed Eurybiades. Then Adia< 
manthus the Corinthian, being the only commander who insisted on weighing anchor, 
Themistocles went on board him, and told him in a few wotds, — " Adiainanihus, you 
■hall not abandon us, for I will give you a greater present for doing tour duty, than 
the king of Medes would send you for deserting the Allies ;" which he perfnrnted, by 
•eoding him three talents on board. Thus he did what the Euboeans requested, and 
MTtd twenty-two talents for himself 

) The tficrtd gtUUy was that which the Athenians sent every year to Delos, with 
iterifices for Apollo \ and they pretend it was the same in which Theseus carried Uie 
tsibute to Crete. 
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not money to pay his men, and therefore intended immediately to 
withdraw : he so incensed his countrymen against him, that they 
i»ent in a tumuhuous manner on board his ship and took from him 
what he had providted for bis supper. Architeles being much pro. 
yoked at this insult, Themistocles sent him in a chest a quantity of 
provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent of silver, and desired 
him to refresh himself that evening, and to satisfy his crew in the 
morning; otherwise he would accuse him to the Athenians of bar- 
ing received a bribe from tho enemy. 

Though the several engagaments* with the Persian fleet in the 
straits of Euboea were not decisive, yet they- were of great advan* 
tage ' to the Greeks, who learned by experience, that neither the 
number of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of iheir ornaments, 
nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the barbarians, have any thnig 
dreadful in them to men who know how to fight hand to hand, and 
are determined to behave gallantly.^ These things they were 
taught to despise, when they came to close action and grappled 
with the foe. In this case Pindar's sentiments appear just, when 
he says of the fight at Artemisium, 

*Twa8 then that Athens the foundation laid 
Of Liberty's fair structure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopyls being brouffht 
to Artemisium, j^when the confederates were informed that Leonidae 
was slain there, and Xerxes master of the passages by. land, they 
sailed back to Greece \ and the Athenians, elate with their late 
distinguished valour, brought up the rear. As Themistocles sailed 
along the coasts, wherever he saw any harbours or places proper 
for the enemy's ships to put iu at, he took such stones as he 
happened to find, or caused to be brought thither for the purpose, 
and set them up in the ports and Watering-places, with the follow- 
ing inscription engraved in large characters, and addressed to the 
louians : ** Let the lonians, if it be possible, come over to the 
Greeks, from whom they are descended, and who now risk their 
lives for their liberty. If this be impracticable, let them at least 
perplex the barbarians, and put them in disorder, in time of action." 

• They came to three several enga«ement« within three daye^ in the last of which 
Clireat, the father of Alclbiades, performed wonders. He had, at hia own mpensa, 
itied out a ship which carried two hundred men. - . . - . 

tThe last engagement at ThermopytaB, wherein Xerxes forced the passes of tha 
rtKMinuhn, by the defeat of the Lacedamonlans, Thespians, and Thebans, who bad 
been left to guard them, happened on the same day with the battle at Artimisium; and 
the news of it was brought to Themistocles by an Athenian called Abrooichua. 
Though the action at Therroopylss had not an immediate relation to Themistocles^ yet 
it would have tended more to the glory of that general, if Plutarch had taken greaiwr 
notice of it; since Uie advantage gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece to bun, and 
isndeiad him much more formidable. TbermopytaB is well known to be a narrow 
past in the mouuuins near the Euripus. 
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By this he hoped either to bring the loniens over to hi^ side, or to 
•ow discord amoDg them, by causing Ihem to be suspected by (he 
Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down to Phocis, and 
was burning and destroying the Pbocian cities, yet the Greeks 
tent them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the entreaties 
the Athenians could use to prevail with the confederates, to repair 
with them into Bo&otia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as they 
had sent a fleet to Artemisium to serve the common cause, no one 
gave ear to their request. All eyes were turned upon Pelopon* 
nesus, and all were determined to collect their forces within the 
Isthmus, and to build a wall across it from, sea to sea. The Athe- 
nians were greatly incensed to see themselves thus betrayed, and, 
at the same time, dejected and discouraged at so general a defec* 
tion. They alone could not think of giving battle to so prodigious 
an army. To quit the city, and emb>irk on board their ships, was 
the only expedient at prese\)t : and this the generality were very 
unwilling to hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for victory, ^nor idea of safety, when they had left the 
temples of their gods and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of human 
reason prevail with the multitudes,* set his machinery to work, as 
a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies and 
oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of. Was the disappearing 
of the dragon of Minerva, which at that time quitted*the holy place ; 
and the priests finding the daily offerings set before it untouched^ 
gave it out among the people, at the suggestion of Themistocles, 
Uiat the goddess had forsaken the city, and that she offered to 
conduct them to sea. Moreover, by way of explaining to the 
people an oracle then received,*)* he 4 old them, that, by wooden 
tpoZb, there could not possibly be any thing meant but ships ; and 
that Apollo, now called Salamis dirnne, not wretcJied and unforitt* 
ntUe as formerly, signified by such an epithet, that it would be pro- 
ductive of some great advantage to Greece. His councils pre- 

* He prevailed so effectually at last, that the Athenians stoned Cyri^ilus, an orator, 
who vehemently opposed him ; and urged all the common topics of love to the plaet 
of one*s birth, and the affection to wives and helpless infonts. The women, too, to 
■how how far they were from desiring that the cause of Greece should suffer for them, 
atoned his wift. 

f This was the second oracle which the Athenian deputies received from Ariito- 
nice, priestess of Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the walls of woiod whicli 
sbo advised them to have recourse to, was meant the citadel, because it was palisaded ; 
boi othera thought it could intend nothing but tbips. The roaintainen of the former 
opmioo urged agaiost such as supported the latter, that the last line but one of tha 
ocaole waa directly against him, and that, without question, it portended Uie destruc- 
tion of tbfl Athenian fleet near Salamis. Theroistoclei alleged in ansjver, thai if the 
onole ^ad intended to foretell the destruction of the Athenians, it would not have 
called it the divine Salamis, bat the unhappy; aD4 that, whereas, the unfortunat* in 
tho oraale were styled the loot of women, it could mean no other than the Prrsiana, 
who were scandalously effeminate.— Airretlot 1. vii. e. 143, 144. 
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vailed, and he proposed a decree, that the city should be left td 
the protection of Minerva,* the. tutelary goddess of the Athenians ; 
that the young men should go on board the ships ; and that evefy 
one should provide as well as he possibly could for the safety of the 
children, the women, and the slaves. 

When ^his decree was made, most of the Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Trcezene, where they were received with 
c generous hospitality. The Troezenians came to a resolution to 
maintain them at the public expense, for which purpose they al- 
lowed each of them two aboli a day ; they permitted the children 
to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and providing for their edu. 
catioa by paying their tutors. This order was procured by Nica- 
goras. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very affecting 
scene. What pity ! what admiration of the firmness of those men, 
who, sending their parents and families to a distant place, untnoved 
with their cries, their tears, or erobrdces, (ind the fortitude to leave 
the city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly heightened th« 
distress, w&s the number of citizens whom they were forced to leave 
behind, because of their extreme old age.f And some emotions of 
tenderness were due even to the tame domestic animals, which, 
running to the shore with lamentable bowlings expressed their 
affection and regret for the persons (ha^ had ted them. One of 
these, a dog, that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
unwilling to be lefl behind, is said to have lept into the sea, and to 
have swam by the side of the ship, till it reached Salamis, where, 
quite spent with toil, it died immediately. 

To these great actfons of Themistocles may be added the fbU 
lowing : he perceived that Aristidea was much regretted by the 
people, who were apprehensive that, out of revenge, be might join 
the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece ; he, 
therefore, caused a decree to be made, that all who had been 
banished only for a time, should have leave to return, and by their 
council and valour assist their fellow.citizens in the preservation 
of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had the com. 
mand of the fleet : but as he was apprehensive of the danger,:^ he 
proposed to set sail for the Isthmus^ and fix his station near the 

* But how was this, when he had before told the people, that Minerra bad fonaktP 
the city ? . 

t In this detcriptinn, we find strong Uaces of PluUrcb*i bumanHj and ffood as 
ture. 

I It doef not appear that Eurybiades wanted courage. After Xerxes bad gained . 
the' psss of Thermopylae, it was the general opinion of the chief officers of the con- 
federate fleet assembled in cbuncil (except those of Athens,) that their only resource 
was to build a strong wall across the isthnsus, and to defend Pe1o[Kninesus against the 
Persians. Besides, the Lacedemonians, who were impartial judges of men and 
things, gave the palm of falour to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to Thewistocle* 

L 
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Peloponnemn army. Themistoeles, however, opposed it; aftd 
the^ceouDt we hMve of the conference on that occasion defterves to 
^ mentioned. When Eurybiades said,* " Do not you know. The. 
mistocles, that, in the public games, such as rise up before their 
turn are chastised for it ?" — " Yes/' answered Theraistocles ; '•^yet 
such as are left behind never gain the crown»^' Eurybiades, upon 
this, lifUng up his staff, as if he intended to strike him, Themistocles 
said, '' Strike if you please, but hear me.*' The Lacedsmonians* 
adrairiag bis commanid of temper, bade him speak what he had to say: 
and Tbemistocles was leadtoff him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted him, " It ill becomes yoa who have 
IM> city, to advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our coun. 
tr^'/' Themistoclss retorted upon him thus : f Wretch that thou 
art, we have indeed left our walls and houses, not choosing, for the 
sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves ; yet we have 
stiJl the most respectable city of Greece, in these two hundred 
ships, which are here ready to defend you, if you will give them 
leave. But if you forsake and betray us a second time, Greece 
shall soon find the Athenians possessed of as free a city, and as 
valuable a. country, as that which they have quitted." These 
words struck Eurybiades with the apprehension that the Athenians 
might fall off from him. We are told, also, that as a certain Ere- 
trian was atteropting.to speajc, Theraistocles said, " What have you^ 
too, something to say about war, who are like the fish that has a 
•word, but no heart." 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argument upon 
deck some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of the fleet,f 
which came and perched upon the shrouds. This omen deter- 
mined the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to prepare for 
a sea-fight. But no sooner did the enemy's fleet appear advance 
iug towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the 
neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself was seen marching 
his land-forces to the shore, than the Greeks, struck with the sight 
of such prodigious armaments, began to forget %\\fi counsel of The- 
mistocles, and the Peloponnesians once more looked towards the 
Isthmus. Nuy they resolved to set sail that very night, and such 
orders were given to nil the pilots.* Themistocles, greatly con- 
cerned that tho Greeks were going to give up the advantage of 
their station in the straits, and to retire to their respective coun- 
tries, contrived that stratagem which was put in execution by 
Acinus. This Sicinus was of Persian extraction, and a captive, 
but much attached to Themistocles, and the tutor of his children. 

* Herodotus saVs, thisi conversation passed between -Adiaroanthus, geDeral of tho 
CoriiHhians und Tbernisiocles; but Plutarch relates it with more probability of Euiy* 
blades, who was commander in ch'wf. 

i The owl was tacred to Minerva, the protectress of the Athenians. 
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On tbis occasion Theroistocles sent htm privately to the king of 
Persia, with orders to tell him, that the commander of the Athenians^ 
having espoused his interest, was the first to inform him of the in. 
tended flight of the Greeks ; and that he exhorted ^im not to S'lf- 
fer them to escape ; but while they were in this confusion, and at a 
distance from their land forces, to attack and destroy their whole 
navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, with 
two hundred ships, to surround all the passages, and to encloao 
the islands, that none of the Greeks might escape, and then to foU 
low with the rest of the ships at their leisure. Aristides, the son 
of Lysimachus, was the first who perceived this motion of the 
enemy ; and though he was not in friendship with ThemistocleSi 
bat had b;9en banished by his means, he went to him and told him 
they were surrounded by the enemy. Themistocles, knowing hii 
probity, and charmed with his coming to give this intelligence, ae* 
quainted him with the afiair of Sicinus, and entreated him to lend 
him his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station ; and, as they 
had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to come to an en« 
gagement in the straits. Aristides approved the proceedings of 
Themistocles, and going to the other admirals and captains, en* 
cottraged them to engage. While they hardly gave credit to htS 
report, a Tenian galley, commanded by Parstius, came over from 
the enemy to bring the same account ; so that indignation, added 
to necessity, excited the Greeks to the combat.* 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence to view 
the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as Phanodemua 
writes, above the temple of Hercules, where theisle of Salamisit 
separated from Attica by a narrow frith ; but according to AeeBto<» 
dorus, on the confines of Megara, upon a spot called KeratCf " The 
Horns." He was seated on a throne of gold,t and had many le* 
cretaries about him, whose business it was to write down the par* 
ticulars of the action. 
As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet .^chylus 

• The different conduci of the Spartans and the Athenians on this occasion teemi 
to show how much superior the aecoinmodatingla'vs of Solon were to the austere dl#* , 
eipline of Jiycurgus. Indeed, while the institutions pf the latter remained in force, tbs * 
Lacedemonians were the greatest of all people. But that was impossible. The sereritv 
of Lycurgus^s legislation naturally fended to destroy it. Nor was this all. From thi 
•xire/nes of abstemious hardships, the next step was not to a moderate enjoyme^ll of 
life, but to all the licentiousness of the most effeminate luxury. The laws of Lycur* 
gus made men of the Spartan women -, when they were brokeOf tbey made wgjnen ot 
the men. ^^.a.^*^ 

f This throne, or seat, lArhether of gold or silver, or both, wss taken and cferrled to 
Athens, where it was consecrated in the temple of Minerva, with the golden sabre of 
Mardonius, which was taken afterwards in the battle of Platca. Deroostheoes caHs k 
mthairwUhtUHr/keL 
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■peaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Per*<B, as a matter he was well as. 
sured of. 

A thousand ships (for well I know the number) 
The Persian flag obeyed ; two hundred more 
And seven overspread the seaa. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys ; each 
carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of whom were 
archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, he 
was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it ; for he 
would not engage the enemy, tilt that time of day when a brisk 
wind usually arises from* the sea, which occasions a high surf in 
the channel. This was no inconvenience*to the Grecian vessels, 
which were low built and well compacted ; but a very great one to 
the Persian ships, which had high sterns and Iqfty decks, and were 
heavy and unwieldy ; for it caused them to veer in such a manner, 
that their sides were exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them 
furiously. During the engagement, great attention was given to 
die motions of Themistocles, as it was believed he knew best how 
to proceed. Ariamenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished 
honour, and by far the bravest of the king's brothers, directed his 
manoeuvres chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, and from 
it he threw darts and shot forth arrows as from the wall of a castle. 
But Aminias the Decetean, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and both ships 
nesting, they were fastened together by means of their brazen 
bleaks ; when Ariamenes boarding their galley, they received him 
with their pikes, and pushed him into the sea. A^emi^iaf knew 
the body amongst others that were floating with the wreck, and 
earned it to Xerxes. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian, named Lyco- 
modes, captain of a galley, who cut down the ensigns from th^ 
enemy's ship, and consecrated them to the laurelled Apollo. As 
the Persians could come in the straits but a few at a time, and often 
l^ut each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling them in the line, 
fought them till the evening, when they broke them entirely, and 
gained that signal and complete victory, than which (as Simonides 
fays) no other naval achievement, either of the Greeks or barbari. 
ana ever, was more glorious. This success was owing to the valour, 

* Artemitm, queen of Halicarnastut, distinguished hervelf above &U the rest of the 
Persian forces, her ships being the last that fled ; which Xerxes observing, cried 
out, that the men behaved like women, and the women with the courage ami intre- 
pidity of men. The Athenians were so incensed against her, that they offered a re- 
vara of ten thousand drachmas to anyone that should take her alive. This princess 
must not be eoofounded with that Artemisia who was the wife uf Mausolus, king of 
Tana. 
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indeed, of all the confederates, bat chiefly to the sagacity and con. 
duct of Themistocles.'*' 

After the battle^ Xerxes, full of indignation at his disappoint. 
ment, attempted to join Salamis to the continent, by a mole so well 
secured, that his land forces might pass over it into the island, and 
that he might shut up the pass entirely against the Greeks. At 
the same time Tbtemisiocles, to sound Aristides, pretended it was 
his own opinion that they should sail to the Hellespont, and break 
down the bridge of ships ; " For so," says he, " we may take Asia, 
without stirring out of Europe." Aristidesf did not in the least re- 
Iwh his proposal, but answered him to this purpose : '*TiIl now we 
have had to do with an enemy immersed in luxury ; but if we shut 
him up in Greece, and drive him to necessity, he who is master of 
mich prodigious forces, will no longer sit under a golden canopy, 
and be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the waf, but, awaked 
by danger, attempting every thing,«and present every where, he 
will correct his pasf errors, and follow councils better calculated 
' for success. Instead, therefore, of breaking that bridge, we should, 
if possible, provide another, that he, may retire the sooner oiit of 
Europe.'' — *' If that is the case," said Themistocles, *^ we must all 
consider and contrive how to put him upon the most speedy re* 
treat out of Greece." 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king's eunuchs, 
whom ho ibnnd among the prisoners, Arnaces by name, to ac 
quaint him, '* That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, were de- 
termined to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy ftio bridge ; but 
that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, advised him to 
hasten towards his own seas, and pass over into Asia, while his 
iiriends endeavoured to find out pretences of delay, to prevent the 
confederates from pursuing him." Xerxes, terrified at the news, 
xetired with the greatest precipitation.:!^ How prudent the manage, 
meot of Themistocles and Aristides was, Mardonius afforded a 
proof, when, with a small * part of the king's forces, he put the 
Greeks in extreme danger of losing all, in the battle of Plataea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, iEgina bore away the 
palm : but, among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite of envy, 
\ universally allowed to have distinguished himself most. For, 



• In this baUle, which was one of the most memorable we find in history, the Gre- 
cians lost forty ships, and the Persians two hundred, besides a great many more that 

t According to Herodotus, it wai not Aristides, but Eurybiades, who mide this i»- 
ply to Themistocles. , . . , , . 

i Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three hundred thousand 
■1CD, marched with the rest towards Thrace, in order to cross the Hellespont. As 
DO provisions had been prepared beforehand, his army underwent great hardships 
diiriQg tbt whole time of his maicb, which lasted five- and- forty days. 
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when 'they came to the Isthmus, and every officer took a biHei 
from the altar, to inscribe upon it the names of those that had 
done the best service, everyone put himself in the first place» and 
Themistocles in the second. The Lacedaemonians, having con- 
ducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valour, and 
Themistocles that of wisdom, honoaring each with a crown of 
olive. They likewise presented the laltec with the handsomest 
chariot in the city, and ordered three hundred of their youth to at- 
tend him to the borders. At the next Olympic games, too, we are 
told, that, as soon as Themistocles appeared in the ring, the cham- 
pions were overlooked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers with the utmost 
admiration and applause. This incense was extremely grateful to 
him ; and he acknowledged to his friends, that he .then reaped the 
fruits of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a con- 
clusion from his memorable acts and sayings.* For, when elected 
admiral by the Athenians, he would not despatch any business, ' 
whether public or private, singly, but put off all affairs to the day 
be was to embark, that having a great deal to do he might appear 
with the greater dignity and importance. 

. One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by the 
sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon them, 
he passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, '' Take these 
things for yourself, for you are not Themistocles." 

To Antiphateb, who had formerly treated him with disdain, but 
ID his glory made his court to him, he said, " Young man, we are 
both come to our senses at the same time though a little too late." 
He used to say, ** The Athenians paid him no honour or sincere 
respect ; but when a storfh arose, or danger appeared, they shel* 
tered themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, which, when 
the weather was fair again, they would rob of its leaves and 
branches." 

When one of Seriphus told him, " He was not so much honoured 
for his own sake, but for his country's." '* True," answered 'l*he. 
mistocles : ** for neither should I have been greatly distinguished 
if I had been of Seriphus; aor you, if you had been an Athe. 
nian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some service, 
setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing to compare 
hie own exploits with his, he answered him with this fable: " There . 
once happened a dispute between the feasl-day and the day after 
the feast: Says the day after the feast,! am full of bustle and trou- 
ble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy at their ease every thing ready 
provided. You say right, says xYie feast-day^ but if I had not been 
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belbrayooyyoa would not have been at aIL aohtdUwailm^fi^ 
ific, fMiy where wouid you June heennowf^ 

Hia son being master of -bia mother, and by her means of him, 
he said, laughing, ** This child ia greater than any man in Greece ; 
for the Athenians command the Greeks, I command the Athenian^ 
his mother commands me, and he commands his mother/' 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when ho happened 
to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, " that it had a good 
neighbour.'' 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the Worthy man 
to the rich one, and assigned this reason, ** He had rather sBe 
would have a man without money than money without a man." 
Such was the pointed manner in which he often expressed himself.f 

After the greatest actions we have related, his next enterprise 
was to rebuild and, fortify the city of Athens. — ^Theopompus says, 
he bribed the Lacedaemonian Ephori, that they might not oppose 
it ; but most hisrorians say, he over reached them* He was sent, 
it seems, on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. The Spartans com* 
plained, that the Athenians were fortifying their city, and the go« 
vernor of JEginn, who was come for that purpose, supported the 
accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied it, and challenged 
them to send proper persons to Athens to inspect the walls ; at 
once gaining time for finishing them, and contriving to have bos- 
tages at Athens for his return. The event answered his expecta^ 
tion. For the Lacedsmonians, when assured how the fact stood^ 
dissembled their resentment, and let him go with impunity. 

After this, ho built and fortified the Piraeus (having observed the 
conveniency of that harbour.) By which means he gave the city 
every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics were 
very different from those of the ancient kings of Athens. They, 
we are told, used their endeavours to draw the attention of their 
subjects from the business of navigation, that they might tujn it 
entirely to the culture of the ground : and to this purpose they 
published the fable of the contention between Minerva and Nop- 
tune, for the patronage of Attica, when the former, by producing 
an olive tree before the judges, gained her cause. • 
' Themistocles had something still greater in view for strength^ 
ening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of Xerxes, when 
the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of Pagasae to wmter, 
he acquainted the citizens in full assembly, "That he had hit upon 
a design which, might greatly contribute to their advantage, but it 
was not fit to be communicated to their whole body." The Athe- 

» Tbew i« the genuine Attic salt in most of these retort, and «;*»«rr?''f " fj[J^ 
miitoclet. Hit wit seem, to have been equal to h.s military and P« I"^»»/*«f;7^ 

f Cicero has preserved another of hit s?-'"" «'»^'«h dewsrves mentioning, wnen 
Sinottidas offered to teach Themistocles t 
meh me the art of forgetting 
fmttiMhaiJufouid. 



her of his sayings, which deserves mentionin|. J^"™" 
emistoclesthe art of memory, he ■n«5««^»^*^'25 
/ forlo/ien ranmbtr vhat J would not, and cofi nM 
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ni^nt ordered him to comiiiunic&te it to Aristtdes only,* and, if ha 
approved of it, to put it in execation. Themistocles then informed 
bmi/'That he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at 
pBgaJMB." Upon which, Aristides went and declared to the people, 
** I1iat the enterprise which Themistocles proposed ^ was indeed 
the most advantageous in the world, but, at the same time, the 
mopt unjust." The Athenians, therefore, commanded him to lay 
•aide all thoughts of it. 

About this time the Lacedsemonians made a motion in the dfe- 
serobly of the Amphictyons^ to exclude from that council all those 
states that had not joined it in the confederacy against the king ot 
Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that, if the Thessa. 
liana, the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled from the council, 
the Lacedaemonians would have a great majority of voices, and 
consequently procure what decrees they pleased. lie spoke, there, 
fore, in defence of those states, and brought the deputies off from 
that design, by representing that thirty-one cities only had their 
•hare of the burden of that war, and that the greatest part of these 
were but of small consideration : that consequently it would be 
both unreasonable and dangerous to exclude the rest of Greec« 
from the league, and leave the council to be dictated to by two or 
three great cities. 9y this he became very obnoxious to the Lace, 
dvmonians, who, for this reason, set up Cimon against him as a 
rival in all the affairs of state, and used all their interest for his 
advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round the islands, and 
extorting money from them ; as we may conclude from the answer 
which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him to a demand of 
that sort. He told them, *' He brought two gods along with him, 
Persuasion and JPorce." They replied, " They had also two great 
gods on their side, Poverty and Despair, who forbade them to 
satisfy him." 

As the Athenians; through envy, readily gave ear to calumnies 
against him, he was often forced to recount his own services, 
which rendered him still more insupportable ; and when they ex- 
pressed their* displeasure, he said, "Are you weary of receiviog^ 
benefics often from the same hand ?" 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his building a temple 
to Diana, under the name of Aristobtde, or, Diana of the best coun- 
eilj intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only to 
Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his own 
house, in the quarter of Melita. There was a statue of Themis- 
tocles in this temple, from which it appeared that this aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 

* How glorious this testimony of the public regard to Aristides, from a people thai 
•o free, and wHhal so virtuous ! 
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At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high diS' 
tinction in which he stood, banished him by the ottracUm ; and 
this was nothing more than they had done to others whose {>ower 
was bBCOipe a burden to them, and who had risen above the equa 
lity which a commonwealth requires ; for the ostracitm^ or ten yean. 
hanishmentt was not so much intended to punish this or that great 
man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights ia 
the disgrace of Superior characters, and loses a part of her rancour 
by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Argos,* 
the afiair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the enemies of 
Themistocles. The person that accused him of treason, was Leo- 
botes, the son of Alcmseon, of Agraule, and the Spartans joined in 
the impeachment. Pausanias at first concealed his plot from 
Themistocles, though he was his friend ; but when he saw him aa 
exile, and full of indignation against the Athenians, he ventured 
to communicate his designs to him, showing him the king of Per* 
sia'tf letters, and exciting him to vengeance against the Greeks 
as an unjust arid ungrateful .people. Themistocles rejected th« 
solicitations of Pausanias, and refused to have the least share i^ 
his designs ; but he gave no information of what had passed be. 
twcen tirem, nor let the secret transpire ; whether he thought be 
would desist of himself, or that he would be discovered some other 
way, as he had embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterpriWy 
without any rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there were found 
letters and other writings relative to the business, which caueed 
no small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedwmoniana 
raised a clamour agaiiist him ; and such of his fellow-citizens tt 
envied him, insisted on the charge^ He could not defend himMir 
in person, but be answered by letter the principal parts of the acco. 
sation. For, to obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he observed 
to the Athenians, " That he who was born to command, and inca. 
pable of servitude, could never sell himself, and Greece along with 
him, to enemies and barbarians." The people, however, listened 
to his accuser, and sent him with orders to bring him to his ansiwer 
before the states of Greece. Of this he had timely notice and 

* The great Pausaniat, who had beaten the Peraians in the battle of Platsa, aotf 
who oil many occasions had behaved with great generoeky as well as modtratioa, ai 
last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous treaty with the Persians, m hopea, thnoA 
their imerest, to make himself sovereign of Greece. As soon as be bad conceWed 
tbes« strange notions, he fell into the manners of the Persians, affected all tb«r loxmr, 
and derided the plain customs of bis country, of whicb be M forawrly beMi so ftjad. 
The Ephori waited some time for clear proof of bit treacherous %«P;i»°f jj*^ 
tbey bad obtained it, determined to imprison hm. But be M «^5;2^» « 
Minerva Chalcioico.,'and tbey beseiged Jnm there. l^V^^^J^J^^^ ^^diS? 

s^is'sii^/rbirrbT^^^ 
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1 ttfttr to die mIo of Corcyra* tho inhabittnte of wkieh Iwd 
graal obligatioiM to bim ; for a difference between tbem tad tbo 
people of Coriatb had been referred to his arbitratioDy and he had 
decided, it by awaidtng the Corinthiane to pay down twenty talenta, 
and the iele of Leucaa to be in common between the two partiee, 
as a colony from both. From thence he fled to Epirus ; and, find- 
ing bimaelf etill pursued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
he tried a irery hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the 
protection of Admetus king of the Molossians. Admetus had made 
a request to the Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by 
ThemistocleSy in the time of his prosperity and influence in the 
atatOt the king entertained a deep resentment against him, and 
Made no secret of .his intention to revenge himself, if ever the 
Athenian should fall into his power. However, while he was thus 
tying from place to place, he was more afraid of the recent envy 
M bis countrymen, than of the consequences of an old quarrel with 
tiie king ; and therefore he went and put himself in his hand% 
appearing before him as a suppliant, in a particular and extraordi. 
■ary manner.* He took the king's son, who was yet a child, in his 
•nns, and kneeled down before the household gods. This manner 
of ofibrtng a petition the Molossians looked upon as the most efiec 
lual, and the only one that can hardly be rejected. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means to convey 
the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, and sent them 
to him, for which Cimon afterwards condemned him, and put him 
to death. Thucydides writes, that he went by land to the £gean 
lea, and embarked at Pydna : that none in the ship knew him till 
he waa driven by a storm to Naxos, which was at that time be- 
by the Athenians ; that, through fear of being taken, he 



then informed the master of the ship and the pilot who he was ; 
and that, partly by entreaties, partly by threatening, he would de- 
dare to the Athenians, however falsely, that they Imew him from 
the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
tfien to weigh anchor, and sail for Asia. 

Tlie greatest part of his treasures were privately sent after him 
le Asia by his friends. What was discovered and seized for the 
pablic use, llieopompus says, amounted to an hundred talents, 
Theophrastus fourscore ; though he was not worth three talents 
before his being employed in the govemment.f 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a number of 
people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, where watching to 
take him* He was, indeed, a rich booty to those who were deter- 

* It WM noUiins pwtieular for « nippliant to do homage to the household gods of 
lis ptfMii 10 whom bo had a raquett ; but to do it with tha king*8 aoos in his arms 
was an aKtiaordiiiafy cireumitance. 

i Tbit it totally incootiittnt with that iplendour in which, aceording to Pluianh*i 
•wn aecoimi, ha fivtd, before be had any public appointmentt. 
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naiiMsd %o get money by any means whatever ; for the king of PereNi 

had ofTered^by proclamation, two hundred talenta, for apprehendiDg 
him.* He, therefore, retired to iBgse, a little town of the iEoliaiM» 
where he was knowirto nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was. 
a man of great wealth, and had some interest at the Peroiaa couft. 
lo his house he was concealed a few days ; and, one evening, after 
supper, when the sacrifice was offered, Olbinus, tutor to Nicogeoes* 
children, cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration. 
Counsel, O Night, and victory arc thine; 

After this, Themistocles w^nt to bed, and dreamed he saw a dragon 
coiled round his body, and creeping up to his neck, which, as soon 
as it touched his face, was turned into an eagle, and, covering hioi 
with his wings, took him up, and carried him to a distant place* 
where a golden^ sceptre appeared to him, upon which he rested 
securely, and was delivered from all his fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by Nicogenet, 
who contrived this method for it. The barbarians in general, es« 
pecially the Persians, are jealous of the women, even to madness ; 
not only of their wives, but their slaves and concubines ; for, besides 
the care they take that they shall be seen by none but their own 
family, they keep them like prisoners in their houses ; arid when 
they take a journey, they are put in a carriage close covered on 
all sides. In such a carriage as this Themistocles was conveyed, 
the attendants being instructed to tell those they met, if they hap* 
pened to be questioned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady 
from Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides, and Caron of Lamsacus, relate, that Xerxes was then 
dead, and that it was to his sonf Artaxerxes that Themistocles ad« 
dressed himself. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides* 
and several others write, that Xerxes himself was then upon the 
throne. The opinion of Thucydides seems most agreeable to chro* 
nology, though that is not perfectly well settled. Themistocles, 
now ready for the dangerous experiment, applied first to Artaba* 
nu8,i a military officer, and told him, " He was a Greek, who 
desired to have audience of the king about matters of great impor* 
tance, which the king himself had much at heart." Artabanui 
answered, " I'he laws of men are different ; some esteem one thing 



* The reaentniem of Xerxes is not at all to l>o wondered at, since 1 
not only beaten him in the battle of Salamis, but vhat was more diivraceAil still, had 
made him a dupe to his designing persuasions and representations. In the loss of vie- 
tory, he had some consolation, as be was not himself the immediate cauie of it; tat 
for bis ridiculous return to Asia, b<i anger could only fiiU upoD bimirif and Thisill 
tocles 

f Themistocles, therefore, arrived at theFsrsian court in the first year of the tevaalf* 
ninth Olympiad, 462 years before the bittb of Christ ; for that was the fint jisr sf 
ArUxerxes* reign. ^ 

} Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who slew Xerxea, and pertnadsa 
Artazerxee to cut off his elder broUier Darius. 
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iMKUHirmble, «ikd some another ; but it becoiQes all men to lionour 
•nd obaerve the customs of their own country. With you the 
thing most admired, is said to be liberty and equality. We 
hM,re many excellent laws ; and'we regard it as one of the most 
tndispensible to honour the king, and to adore him as the image of 
that Deity who preserves and supports the universe. If, therefore,' 
you are willing to conform to our customs, and to prostrate yourself 
before the king, you may be permitted to see him and speak to 
him. But if you cannot bring yourself to this, you must acquaint 
him with .your business by a third person. It would be nii infringe- 
neot of the custom of his country, for the king to admit any one 
to audience who does not worship Jiim." To. this Themistocles 
replied, ** My business, Artabanus, is to add to the king's honour 
and power ; therefore, I will comply with your customs, since the 
God that has exalted the Persians, will have it so : and by my 
means the number of the king's worshippers shall be increased. 
So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the kmg 
what I have to say." — "But who," said Artabanus, " shall we say 
yoo aref for by your discourse you appear to be no ordinary per- 
•oo.'* Themrstocles answered, " Nobody must know that betbre 
the king himself." 

When he was introduced to the king, and afler his prostration, 
atood ailenly the king commanded the interpreter to ask him who 
be was. The interpreter accordingly put the question, and he 
answered, ** The man who is come now to address himself to you, 
O king, is Themistocles the Athenian ; an exile, persecuted by the 
Greeks* The Persians have sufiered much by me; but it has been 
more, than compensated by my preventing your being pursued, 
when afler I had delivered Greece, and saved my own country, I 
had it in my power to do you also a service. My sentiments are 
suitable to my present misfortunes, and' I come prepared either to 
receive your favour, if you are reconciled to me, or if you retain 
any resentment, to disarm it by submission. Reject not the testi- 
mony my enemies have given to the services I have done the Per. 
Bans, and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, 
rather to show your generosity, than to satisfy your revenge. If 
jrou save me, you save your suppliant; if you destroy me, you.de- 
■troy the enemy of Greece."'*' In hopes of influencing the king 
by an argument drawn from religion, Themistocles added to this 
tpaech an account of jthe vision he had in Nicogenes' house, and 
an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, who ordered him ^^ to go to one 
who bore the same name with the god ;" from which he concluded 
be was sent to him, since both were called, and really were, great 
Jdiigi. 

The king g^ve him no answer, though he admired his courage 

• How tstiMMlj ab}tct and contemptibte it thit petition, wherein the fupplitat 
"—*' every aif unent in bit faTour upon liis viees / 
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and magnanimity: but with his friends he felicitated himself upon 
this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We are told also, 
that he prayed to Arimanius* that his enemies might ever be so 
infatuated, as to drive from amongst them their ablest men ; that 
he offered sacrifice to the gods, and immediately after made a great 
entertainment : nay, that he was so affected by with joy, that when 
he retired to rest, in the midst of hrs^ sleep he called out three limes 
**I have Themistocles, the Athenian." 

"As soon as it was day, he cailed together his friends, and ordered 
Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile expected no 
favour, when he found that the guards, at the first hearing of his 
name, treated him with rancour, and loaded him* with reproaches. 
Nay, when the king hud taken his seat, and a respectful silence en- 
sued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as Themistocles passed him, 
vhispsred him with a sigh, ''Ah ! thou subtle serpent of Greece, 
the king's good genius has brought thee thither." However, when 
he had prostrated himself twice in the presence, the king saluted 
bim, and spoke to him graciously, telling him, ** He owed him two 
hundred talents ; for, as he had delivered himself up, it was but 
just he should receive the reward offered to any one who should 
bring bim." He promised him much moie, assured him of his pro« 
tection, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he had to pro. 
pose concerning Greece. Themistocles replied, *' That a man's 
discourse was like a piece of tapestry,t which, when spread open, 
displays its figures ; but when it is folded up they are hidden and 
lost; therefore he begged time." The king,^ delighted with the 
comparison, bade him take what time he. pleased ;. and he desired 
a year : in which space he learned the Persian language^so as to 
be able to converse with the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed th<it he entertained 
their prince on the subject of the Grecian affarrs ; but as ther6 
were then many changes in the ministry, he incurred the envV ol 
the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to speak too 
freely of them to the king. The honours that were paid him were 
far superior to-thocs that other strangers had experienced; the 
king took him with him a-liunting, conversed fanriiliarly wiih him 
in his palace, and introduced him to the queen-mother, who ho. 
ncufcd him with her confidence. He likewise gave orders for his 
being instructed in the learning of the Magi, 

We are told that Themistocles himself, in the midst of his great. 
ness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid him, seeing his 
Cable most elegantly spread, turned to his children^ and said, "Chil. 

• The gof? of darknesi, the supposed author of plagues and calamities, wis called 
Mriman or Arimanius. 

f In this ha artfully conformed to the figurative manner of speaking in ate emo^f 
lb* eastera natioos. 
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dreo, we should have been undone, had it not been for our undoing." 
Most authors agree, that he had three cilies given him, for bread» 
wine, and meat ; Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus.* Neanthes of 
Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Percote and Palsscepsis, for 
his chamber and his wardrobe. 

When he came to Sardis, he diverted himself with looking at 
the ornaments of the temples ; and among the great number of 
offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele a female figure of brass, 
two cubits high, called Hydrophonis^ or the water-bearer, which he 
himself, when {purveyor of the aqueducts at Athens, had caused to b« 
made and dedicated out of the fiiies of such as had stolen the water, 
or diverted the stream. Whether it was that he was moved at see. 
ing this statue in a strange country, or that he was desirous to show 
the Athenians bow much he was honoured, and what power be 
had all over the king's dominions, he addressed himself to the go« 
vernor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to Athena. 
The barbarian immediately took fire, and said he would certainly 
acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made him. The- 
mistocles^ alarmed at this menace, applied to the governor's wo* 
men, and, by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After 
this he behaved with more prudence, sensible how much he had to 
fear from the envy of the Persians. Hence, he did not travel about 
Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, 
where, loaded with valuable presents, and equally honoured with 
the Persian nobles, he long lived in great security ; for the king, 
who was engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but 
little attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt by 
the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and 
Celicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, the king 
of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, and to prevent the 
growth of their power. He put his forces in motion, sent out his 
generals, and despatched messengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, 
to command hiiQ to perform his promises, and exert himself against 
Greece. Did he not obey the summons then T No: neither re- 
sentment against the Athenians, nor the honour and authority in 
which he now jfiourished, could prevail upon him to take the direc* 

• The eourttry about Magnesia was so fertile, that it brought Themistocles a rare- 
nue of fifty talents ; Lampsacus had in iu neighbourhood the noblest vinevards ot tbs 
east ; and Myus^ or Myon, abounded in provisions, particularly in ish. ft was usual 
with the eastern monatchs, instead of peasions to their fevourites, to assiga them 
cities and provinces. Even such provinces as the kings retained the revenue of, were 
were under particular assignments; one province furnishing so much for wine, en* 
other for victuals, a third for the privy purse, and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of 
the queens had eU Egypt for her clothing ; and Plato tells (1 Alcibiad.) that many of 
the provinces were appropriated for the queen*s wardrobe : one for her girdle, another 
for mr bead>drese. and so of the rest *, and each province bore Uie name of that part 
ot the dress it was to furnish. 
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tion of the expedition. Possibly he might doubt the event of the 
war^ as Greece had then several great generals, and Cimon in par- 
ticular was distinguished with extraordinary success. Above all» 
regard for his own achievements^ and the trophies he had gained, 
whose glory he. was unwilling to tamishf determined him (as the 
best method he could take) to put such an end to his life as became 
his dignity. Having therefore sacrificed to the gods, assembled 
his friends* and taken his last leave, he drank bull's blood,* as is 
generally reported ; or, as some relate it, be took a quick poison, 
cod ended his days at Magnesia, having lived sixty .five years, most 
of which he had spent in civil or military employments. When 
the king was acqainted with the cause and manner of his death, he 
admired him nK>re than ever, and continued his favour and bounty 
to his friends and relations.^ 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Lysander of 
Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diodes, Archeptolis, Polyeuctus, and 
Cleophantus. The three last survived him. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to him in 
the market place ; and various honours and privileges were grant* 
ed by them to the descendants of Themistocles ; for they were en* 
jo3'ed by one of his name, an Athenian, with whom I had a parti* 
lar acquaintance and friendship in the house of Ammonius the phi* 
losopher. 

* Whilst they were tacrificing tlie bqll, he caused the blood to be recerred in t cap, 
■nd drmnk it whilst it was warm, which (according to Pliny) ii moital, beeauat It 
•oagiilMet or ihiekens in an instant. 

' f There is. in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of Themistoclei th«a i« 
the death of Cato. It is something enthusiastically great, when a man determines not 
to survive hit liberty ; but it is somethipg sttli greater, when bd refuses to survive hie 
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CAMILLUS. 

FUniTuihed 400 years befon Chritt. 

THE family of the Furii* was not very illustrious before the 
tame of Cairiillus ; be was the first who raised it to distinction, 
when be served under Posthumius Tabertus in the great battle 
with the Equi and Volsci.j* In that action, spurring his horse be* 
fore the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, when, instead of 
retiring, be plucked the javelin out of the wound, engaged with 
the bravest of the enemy, and put them to flight. For this, among 
other honours, he was appointed censor, an office at that time of 
great dignity.:^ There is upon record a very laudable act of his, 
that took place during his office. As the wars had made many 
widows, he obliged such of the men as lived singly, partly by per* 
fuasion, and partly by threatening them with fines, to marry those 
widows. Another act of his, which indeed was absolutely neces- 
sary, was, the causing orphans, who before were exempt from 
taxes, to contribute to the supplies ; for these were very large by 
reason of the continual wars. What was then most. urgent was 
the siege of Veii. This city was the barrier of Tuscany, and in 
the quantityof hie r arms and number of her military, not inferior to 
Rome. . Proud of her wealth, her elegance, and luxury, she had 
maintained with the Romans many long and gallant disputes for 
glory and for power. But humbled by many signal defeats, the 
Veientes had then bid adieu to that ambition : they satisfied them-> 
selves with building strong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provisions, arms, and all kinds of warlike stores ; and so they 
waited for the enemy without fear. The siege was long, but no 
lets laborious than troublesome to the besiegers than to them. For 
the Romans had long been accustomed to summer campaigns and 

* Furitis w«t the family name. Camilkis was an appellation of children of qtialitjr, 
who ministered in the temple of some god. Our Camillus was the first who retained 
it as a surname. 

f This was in the year of Rome 324, when Camillus might be about fourteer> or fif* 
teen years of age (for in the year of Rome 389, he was near fourscore), though 

the Roman youth did not use to bear arms sooner than sevenieen. And though Plu- 
tarch says, that his gallant behaviour, at that time, procured him the censorship, yet 
that was an office which the Romans never conferred upon a young person { and, in 
Ibcf, Camillus was not censor till the year of Rome 353. 

X The authority of the censors, in the time of the republic, was very extensive. 
Tbey bad power to expel senators the house, to degrade the knights, and to disable 
the commons from giving their votes in the assemblies of the people. But ihe empe- 
fon took the office upon themselves; and, as many of them abused it, it lost its honour, 
■ad sometimes the veiy title was laid aside. As to what Plutarch says, that Camil- 
liM, when censor, obliged many of the bachelors to marry the widows of those who 
bad Mien in the wars; that was in pursuance of one of the powers of his officei-- 
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to winter at home ; end then for the first time their officers ordered 
them to construct forte, to raise strong works about their camp, 
and to pass the winter as well as summer in the enemy's country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost past, when the ge. 
nerals began to be blamed ; and as it was thought they shewed 
not sufhcient vigour in the siege,* they were superseded, and others 
put in their room ; among whom was Camiltus, then appointed frt* 
kune the second time. He was not, however, at present concerned 
in the siege, for it fell to his lot to head the expedition against the 
Falisci and Capenates, who, while the Romans were otherwise em* 
played, committed great depredations in their country, and harassed 
them during the whole Tuscan war. But Camillus falling upon 
them, killed great numbers, and shut up the rest within their walls. 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate removed the other 
magistrates, and appointed Camillus dictator, who made choice of 
Cornelius Scipio for his general of horse. In the first place he 
made vows to the gods, if they favoured him with putting a glo. 
rious period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian games to 
their honour,* and to consecrate the temple of the goddess, whom 
the Romans call Matuta, and the Greeks Leucothea. 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the country of the 
Talisci, and in a great battle overthrew them and their auxiliariee 
the Capenates. Then he turned to the siege of Veii ; and per« 
ceiving that it would be both difficult and dangerous to endeavour 
to take it by asqault, he ordered mines to be dug, the soil about the 
city being easy to work, and admitting depth enough for the 
works to be carried on unseen by the enemy. As this succeeded 
to his wish, he made an assault without, to call the enemy to the 
walls: and in the mean time, others of his soldiere made their way 
through the mines, and secretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the 
citadel. 

The city, thus taken by the Romans, sword in band, while they 
were busy in plundering it and carrying off its immense riches, 
Camillus beholding from the citadel what was done, at first bursi 
into tears: and when those about him began to magnify his hap. 
piness, he liAed up- his bands towards Heaven) and uttered this 
prayer : " Great Jupiter, and ye gods that have the inspection of 

• Of ih« six nilitary tribunes of that year, only two, I* Virginius and Manius S«^ 
gius carried on the siege of Veii, Sergius commanded the atuck, and Virginius ee» 
vered the sicg^. While the army was thus divided, the Falisci and Capenates MX upon 
Sercius, and at the same time, the besieged sallying out, attacked bim on the othtt 
tide. The Romans under bis command, thinking they bad all the forces of Hetnirw 
to deal with, began to lose courage and retire. Virginius could hare sarwl his col» 
league's troops, but as^rgius was too proud to send to him for succour, be ratolTed 
not to give him any. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadfol slaughter of the Ronam 
in their lines.^Liv. lib. v. c. 8. 

4 The year of Rome 357. 

4 Tbeae were a kind of tournament in the gjreat etVcitf 
K 9 
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mn good And ml ttbtiona, ye know that the Romans, aot iri(ho«C 
j^it dauM, but in their own defence, and constrained by necesaity, 
hav« nade war against this city, and their enemies, its unjust in- 
habitants* If we roust have some misfortune in lieu of this 
iuccess, I entreat that it may fall not upon Rome or the Roman 
array, but upon myself." Having pronounced these words, he 
tamed to the right, as the manner of the Romans is aAer prayer 
and supplication, but fell in turning. His friends expressed great 
vneasiness at the accident, but he soon rec(overed himself from the 
fall, and told them, " It was only a small inconvenience afler gr^t 
toeceM, agreeably to his prayer."* 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his great exploit 
in Caking a city that was the rival of Rome, afler it had been be. 
sieged ten years, or that he was misled by his flatterers, he took 
opon him too much state for a magistrate subject to the laws and 
usages of his country : for his triumph was conducted with ex- 
cessive pomp, and he rode through Rome in a chariot drawn by 
four white horses, which no general ever did before or aAer him. 
Indeed, this sort of carriage is esteemed sacred, and is appropriated 
to the king and father of the gods.f The citizens, therefore, con- 
sidered this uhusual appearance of grandeur as an insult upon them. 
Besides, they were offended at his opposing the law by which the 
city was to be divided. For their tribunes had proposed that the 
senate and the people should be divided into two equal parts ; oue 
part to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot happened to fall, 
to remove to the conquered city, by which means they would not 
enly have more room, but, by being in possession of two consider, 
able cities, be better able to defend their territories and to watch 
over their prosperity. The people who were very numerous, and 
enriched by the late plunder, constantly assembled at the forum^ 
and in a tumultuous manner demanded to have it put to the vote. 
But the senate and other principal citizens considered this proposal 
of the tribunes, not so much the dividing as the destroying of 
Rome,:^ and in their uneasiness applied to Camillus. Csmillus was 
afraid to put it to the trial, and therefore invented demurs and pre* 
tences of delay, to prevent the hi IPs being offered to the people, 
by which he incurred their displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of their hatred was, 
his behaviour with respect to the tenths of the spoils : and if the 

• Thifl its coDtinufttion of the fonner miitake. Uvy tells us, it was conjecturorf 
fffom the etent, thiu this fall of C^amiUus was a presage of bis condemDauon and 
banisbmenL 

f He likevriit coloured his face with vermilion, the colour with which the statuffs 
af thefods were conunonly painted. 

t They ftared, that two such cities, would, by degrees, become two different states, 
which, after a destnictiTe war with each other, would at length &U a prey to tneir 
eomnioa enemies. 
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n Mc ntment of the people was not in this case altogether just, jet 
it had some show of reason. It seems he made a vow, as he 
marched to Veii, that if he took the city, he would consecrate the 
tenths to Apollo. But when the city was taken, and came to bt 
pillaged, he was either unwilling to interrupt his men, or in the 
hurry had forgot his vow, and so gave up the whole plunder to 
them. After he had resigned his dictatorship, he laid the case be« 
fore the senate, and the soothsayers declared, that the sacrifices 
announced the anger of the gods, which ought to be appeased by 
offerings expressive of their gratitude for the favours they had re 
ceived. The senate then made a decree, that the plunder should 
remain with the soldiers (for they knew not how to manage it other, 
wise) ; but that each should produce upon oath the tenth of the 
value of what he had got. This was a great hardship upon the 
soldiers: and those poor fellows could not without force be brought 
to refund so large a portion of the fruit of their labours, and to 
make good not only what they had hardly earned, but now actually 
spent. Camilhis, distressed with their complaints, for want of a 
better excuse, made use of a very absurd apology, by acknowledg- 
ing he had forgot his vow. This they greatly resented, that having 
then vowed the tenths of the enemies' goods, he should now exact 
the tenths of the citizens. However they all produced their pro* 
portion, and it was resolved that a vase of massy gold should be 
made and sent to Delphi. But as there was a scarcity of gold in 
the city, while the magistrates were considering how to procure it, 
the Roman matrons niet, and having consulted among themselves, 
gave up their golden ornaments, which weighed eight talents, ai 
an oflTering to the god. They then sent three of the chief of the 
nobility ambassadors, in a large ship well manned, and fitted out 
in a manner becoming so solemn an occasion. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring the law for 
removing part of the citizens to Veii once more upon the carpet : 
but the war with the Falisci very seasonably intervening, put the 
management of the elections in the hands of the patricians ; and 
they nominated Camillus a military tribune,* together with five 
others ; as afiairs then required a general of considerable dignity, 
reputation, and experience. When the people had confirmed this 
nomination, Camillus marched his forces into the country of th6 
Falisci, and faid siege to Falerii, a city well fortified, and provided 
in all respects for the war. He was sensible it was likely to be 
no easy affair, nor soon to be dispatched, and this was on6 reason 
for his engaging in it ; for he was desirous to keep the citizens 
employed abroad, that they might not have leizure to sit downat 
home and raise tumults and seditions. This indeed was a remedy 

• Tb« ynt of Rome 361. Caminus wu tb«i miliury tribune U» Ibifd tiiD*. 
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which the Roman* always had recourse to, like good physiciaae, 
to expel dangerous humours from the body pohtic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortifications with which they were 
surrounded, made so little account of the siege, that the inhabi- 
tants, except those who guarded the walls, walked the streets in 
their common habits. The boys too went to school, and the master 
took them out to walk and exercise about the walls; for the 
Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to have their children bred at 
one public school, that they might betimes be accustomed to the 
same discipline, and form themselves to friendship and Rociety." 

This schoolmaster, then, designing to betray the Falerians by 
means of Xheir children, took them every day out of the ciiy to 
exercise, keeping pretty close to the walls at first, and when their 
exercise was over, led them in again. By degrees he took them 
out farther, accustoming them to divert themselves freely, as if 
they had nothing to fear. At last, having got them all together, 
he brought them to the Roman advanced guard, and delivered 
them up to be carried to Camitlus. When he came into his pre* 
sence, he said, *' He was the schoolmaster of Falerii, but preferring 
his favour to the obligations of duty, he came to deliver up those 
children to him, and in them the whole city." This action ap- 
peared very shocking to Camillus, and he said to those who were 
DV, " War at best is a savage thing, and wades through a sea of 
violence and injustice ; yet even war itself has its laws, which men 
of honour will not depart from ; nor do they so pursue victory, ae 
to livail themselves of acts of villany and baseness. For a great 
general should rely only on his own virtue, and not upon the 
treachery of others." Then he ordered the lictors to tear off the 
wretch's clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and to furnish the 
boys with roda and scourges, to punish the traitor, and whip him 
into the city. . By this time the Falerians had discovered the school* 
master's treason ; the city, as might be expected, was full of lamen* 
tations for so great a loss, and the principal inhabitants, both men 
and women, crowded about the walls and the gates like persons 
distracted. In the midst of this disorder, they espied the boys whip. 
ping on their master, naked and bound, and calling Camillus *' their 
god, their deliverer, their father." Not only the parents of those 
children, but all the citizens in general, were struck with admira- 
tion at the spectacle, and conceived such an affectidn for the jus- 
tice of Camillus, that they immediately assembled in council, and 
•ent deputies to surrender to him both themselves and the city. 

Camillus sent them to Rome : and when they were introduced 

to the senate, they said, " The Romans, in preferring justice to 

. conquest, have taught us to be satisfied with submission instead of 

liberty. At the same time we declare we do not think ourselves so 

much beneath you in strength, as inferior in virtue." The senate 
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referred the disquisition and settling of the articles of peace to 
Camillus, who contented himself with taking a sum of money of 
the Falerians, and having entered into alhance with the whole na- 
tion of the Falisci, returned to Rome. 

But the soldiecs, who expected to have had the plundering of the 
Falerii, when they came buck empty-handed, accused Camillus to 
their fellow-citizeus as an enemy to tlie commons^ and one who 
maliciously opposed the interest of the poor. And when the tri- 
bunes again proposed the law for transplanting part of the citizens 
to Veii/ and sununoning the people to give their votesi Camillus 
spoke very freely, or rather with much asperity against it, appear* 
ing remarkably violent in his opposition lo the people; who there- 
fore lost their bill, but harboured a strong resentment against Ca« 
millus. Even the misfortune he had in his family, of losing one 
of hia sons, did not in the least mitigate their rage ; though, as a 
man of great goodness and tenderness of heart, he was inconsolable 
for his loss, and shut himself up at home, a close mourner with 
the women, at the same time that they were lodging an impeach* 
ment against him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought against him a 
charge of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoils ; and it was 
alledged that certain brass gutes, a part of those spoils, were f<)und 
with him. The people were so much exasperated, that it was 
plain they would lay hold on any pretext to condemn him. He, 
therefore, assembled his friends, his colleagues, and fellow-soU 
diersy a great number in all, and begged of them not to suffer him 
to be crushed by false and unjust accusations, and exposed to the 
scorn of his enemies. When they had consulted together, and 
fully considered the affiiir, me answer they gave was, that they 
did not believe it in their power to prevent the sentence, but they 
would willmgly assist him to pay the fine that might be laid upon 
him. He could not, however, bear the thoughts of so great aa 
indignity, and giving way to his resentment, determined lo quit 
the city as a vulutary exile. Having taken leave of -his wife and 
children, he went in silence from his house to the gate of the 
city.f There he made a stand, and turning about, stretched out 
his hands towards the capitol, and prayed to the gods, " That if he 
was driven out without any fault of his own, and merely by the 
violence or envy of the people, the Romans might quickly repent 
it, and express to all the world tlieir want of Camillus, and their 
regret for his absence." 

• The pairiciant carried it against the bill only by a majority of one tribe. A-nd 
now they were so well pleased with the people, that the very next morning a decree 
was passed, assigning six acres of ihe lands of Veii, not only to every father of a 
famiiy, but to every single person of free condition. On the other hand, the people, 
delighted with this liberality, allowed the elect mg of consuls, instead of miliiKr«n*»*°^ 

f Ibis was four yean aftef the taking of Falerii. 
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The Gauls were now besieging Clusiom, a city of Tuscany. 
The Clusians applied to the Romans, entreating them to send am* 
bassadors and letters to the barbarians. Accordingly they sent 
three illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had borne the 
highest employments in the state. The Gauls received them cour. 
teously on account of the name of Rome, and, putting a stop to 
their operations against the town, came to a conference. But when 
they were asked what Injury they had received from the Clusians 
that they came against their city, Brennus, king of the Gauls, smiled 
and said, " the injury the Clusians do us, is their keeping to them, 
•elves a large tract of ground, when they can only cultivate a small 
one, and refusing to give up a part of it to us who are strangers, 
numerous, and poor. In the same manner you Romans were 
injured formerly by the Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, 
and lately by the people of Veii and Capenas, and the greatest part 
of the Falisci and the Volsci. Upon these you make war ; if they 
Infuse to share with you their goods, you enslave their persons, 
lay waste their country, and demolish their cities. Nor are your 
proceedings dishonourable or unjust; for you follow the most 
ancient of laws, which directs the weak to obey the strong, from 
the creator even to the irrational part of the creation, that are 
taught by nature to mak« use of the advantage their strength aifords 
them against the feeble. Cease then to express your compassion 
for the Clusians, lest you teach the Gauls in their turn to com* 
miserate those who have been oppressed by the Romans." 

By this answer the Romans cleariy perceived that Brcnntis 
would come to no terms ; and therefore they Went into Clusium, 
where they encouraged and animated the inhabitants to a sally 
against the barbarians, either to make trial of the strength of the 
Clusians, or to show their own. The Clusians made the sally, and 
a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, when Quintus Ambustus, 
one of the Fabii, spurred his horse against a Gaul of eztraordinaTy 
•ize and figure, who had advanced a good way before the ranks. 
At first he was Qot known, because the encounter was hot, and his 
armour dazzled the eyes of the beholders ; but when he had over- 
come and killed the Gaul, and came to despoil him of his arms, 
Brennus knew him, and called the gods to witness, " That against 
all the laws and usages of mankind which were esteemed the most 
sacred and inviolable, Ambustus came as an ambassador, but acted 
as an enemy." He drew off his men directly, and bidding the Clu- 
sians farewell, led his army towards Rome. But that he might 
not seem to rejoice that such an afl!ront was offered, or to have 
wanted a pretext to hostilities, he sent to demand the offender, in 
order to punish him, and in the mean time advanced but slowly. 

Tho herald being arrived, the senate was assembled, and many 
spoke against the Fabii, particularly the priests called /seioclef 
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w pwon ted tb« action aa an offence againat religion, and adjarad 
the aeaate to lay the whole guilt and the expiation of it upon tho 
person who alone was to blame, and so avert the wrath of heaven 
from the rest of the Romans. The senate referred the matter to 
the people, and the priests accused Fabius with some ardour before 
them ; but such was the disregard they expressed for their persona, 
and such their contempt of religion, that they constituted that very 
Fabius and his brethren military tribunes,* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they were greatly 
enraged, and would no longer delay their march, hut haatened for* 
ward with the utmost celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their 
glittering arms, their fury and impetuosity, struck terror wherever 
they came ; people gave up their lands for lost, not doubting that 
' the cities would soon follow ; however, what was beyond all expec* 
tation, they injured no man's property ; they neither pillaged the 
fields, nor insulted the cities : and as they passed by, they cried 
out, *' They were going to Rome, they were at war with the Romans 
only, and considered all others as their friends." - 

While the barbarians were going forward in this impetuous 
manner, the tribunes led out their forces to battle, in number not 
inferiorf (for they consisted of forty thousand foot), but the greatest 
part undisciplined and such as had never handled a weapon before. 
Besides, they paid no attention to religion, having neither pro* 
pitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted the soothsayers, as was 
their duty in time of danger, and before an engagement. Another 
thing which occasioned no small confusion, was the number of 
persons joined in the command ; whereas, before, they had often 
appointed (or wars of less consideration a single leader whom they 
called didatoTy sensible of how great consequence it is to good 
order and success, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were 
with one soul, and to have the absolute command invested in one 
peraon. Their ungrateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the 
least unhappy circumstance ; as it now appeared dangerous for the 
generals to use their authority without some flattering indulgence 
to the people. 

In this condition they niarched oat of the city, and encamped 
about eleven miles from it, on the banks of the river Allia, not far 
from its confluence with the Tyber. There the barbarians came 
upon them, and as the Romans engaged in a disorderly manneri 
they were shamefully beaten, and put to flight. Their left wing 
was soon pushed into the river, and there destroyed. The right 
wing, which quitted thefieid, to avoid the charge, and gained the 
hills, did not suffer so much, many of them escaping to fLoja^ 

• T\m ymt of Roim 36S; or, acoonling to fomo ehronologerf, 965. 

f Tbey wera inferior in numbur ; for the Oault were wtenty ibounnd : sod tbere- 
Ibia die Heinuii* when ihey cane to aetion, were obliged to extend their wfaigi to ei 
to sMihs their caBlie verr Uiio, whieh wae one leeeon of their being eoon biokeo. 
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The reit that survived the carnage, when the enemy were satiated 
with blood, stole by night to Veii, concluding that Rome was lost, 
and its inhabitants put to the sword. 

If, afler so decisive a battle, the Gauls had immediately pursued 
the fugitives, therewould have been nothing to hinder the entire 
destruction of Ronlb and all that remained in it ; with such terror 
was the city struck at the return of those who escaped from the 
battle, and so filled with confusion and distraction ! but the Gauls, 
not imagining the victory to be so great as it was, in the excess 
of their joy, indulged themselves in good cheer, and shared the 
■plunder of the camp; by which means numbers that were for leaving 
the city, had leisure to escape, and those who remained, had time 
to recollect themselves, and prepare for their defence. For, quit. 
ting the rest of the city, they retired to the capitol, which they 
fortified with strong ramparts, and provided well with arms. But 
their first care was of their holy things, most of which they con- 
veyed into the capitol. As for the sacred fire, the vestal virgins 
took it up, together with other holy relics, and fled away with it 
along the side of the river, where Lucius Aibinus, a plebeian, 
among others that were making their escape, was carrying his wife 
and children, and some of his roost necessary moveables, in a wug. 

Son. But when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary con. 
ition, carrying in their arms the sacred aymbols of the gods, he 
immediately took out his family and goods, and put the virgins in 
the waggon, that they might make their escape to some of the 
Grecian cities. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the senators 
who were of consular dignity, or had been honoured with triumphs, 
they could not bear to think of quitting the city : they, therefore, 
put on their holy vestments and robes of state, and in a form die 
tated by Fabius, the pontifex maximus, making their vows to the 

Sods,* devoted themselves for their country ; thus attired, they sat 
own in the ivory chairs in the /arwm,t prepared for the worst 
extremity. 

The third day aRer the battle, Brennus arrived with his army : 
and finding the gates of the city opened, and the walls destitute of 
guards, at first he had some apprehensions of a stratagem or 
ambuscade, for he could not think the Romans had so entirely 
given themselves up to despair. But when he found it to be so in 
reality, he entered by the CoUine gate, and took Rome, a little 
more than three hundred and sixty years after its foundation. 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a strong guard about 
the Capitol, and himself went down into the fonm ; where he was 

di^» IlirSrj'r**^"'''**' *!■* ^^^"^ voluntaiy consecratioDS to the infenml cods, 
diiorder aDd confutioo were brought among the enemy. "««™«i so"". 

iKiSSSe'dSS^TLTt^^^ -"llf ^^^^ ""^ ^ »»">• ^ "<« 

■nmwwM omcea; and tbe penoof who bad a right to Mt in Uiem bora aboiroiyitawti 
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•truck witb amvxeaient at the sight of «o nuuiy amn seated in great 
state and silence, who neither rose up at the approach of their 
enemies nor changed countenance or colour, hut leaned upon their 
staves and sat looking upon each other without fear or ceneem. 
The Gauls, astonished at so surprising a spectacle, and regarding 
them as superior beiogs> for a long time were afraid to approach 
or toucli them. At last one of them ventured to go near Manius 
Papirius, and advancing his hand, gently stroked his beard, which 
was very long: upon which, Papirius struck him on the head, wilh^ 
his staff, and wounded him. The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. Afler this, the Gauls fell upon the rest and slew 
them., and, continuing their rage, despatched all that came in their 
way. Then for many days together, they pillaged the houses and 
carried offlhe spoil ; at last, they set fire to the city, atad demolished 
what escaped the flamesi to express their indignation against those 
in the Capitol, who obeyed not their summons, but made a vigorous 
defonce, and greatly annoyed the besiegers from the walls. This 
it was that provoked them te destroy the whole city, and to des* 
patch all thut fell into their hands, without sparing either sex or age;. 
As by tho length of the siege provisions began to fail the Gauls, 
they divided their forces, and part stayed with the king before the 
fortress,^ while part foraged the country, and laid waste the towns 
and villages. Their success- had inspired them with such confi. 
dence, tliat they did not keep in a body, but carelessly rambled 
about in different troops and parties. It happened that the largest 
and bei!(t disciplined corps went against Ardea, where CamiHus, 
since his exile, lived in retirement. This great event, however, 
awaked him into action, and his mind was employed in contriving, 
not how to keep himself concealed and to avoid the Gauls, but, if 
an opportunity should ofier, to attack and conquer them. Per* 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, but cou« 
rage and discipline, which was owing to the inexperience and 
inactivity of their officers, he applied first to the young men, and 
told them, '* They ought not to ascribe the defeat of the Romans 
^to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider the calamities they had 
suffered in the midst of their infatuation, as brought upon them hy 
men who, in fact, could not claim the merit of the victory, but as 
the work of fortune. That it would be glorious, though they risked 
something by it, to repels barbarous enemy, whose end in eon* 
quering was, like fire, to destroy what they subdued:, but that if 
they would assume a proper spirit, he would give them an opportu< 
nity to conquer, without any hazard at all." When he found the 
young men were pleased with his discourse, he went next to the 
magistrates and senate of Ardea ; and having persuaded them also 
to ndf»fit his scheme, he armed all who were of a proper age for it» 
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mttd drew them up withia the walla, that the enemy, v.io were but 
•t a email distance, might not know what he wns aboiiU 

The GauU, having scoured the country, and loaded ihemseWes 
with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a careless and disor* 
deily manner. Night ibund ihem intoxicated with wine, and silence 
reigned in the camp. As soon as Cumillus was informed of this 
by his spies, he led the Ardeans out: and having passed the inter- 
mediate space without noise, he reached their camp about midnight. 
Then he ordered a loud shout to be set up, and iH^ trumpets to 
sound on all sides, to cause the greater contusion ; but it was with 
difiiculty they recovered themselves from their sleep and intoxica- 
tion. A few, whom fear bad made sober, snatched up their arms 
to oppose Camillus, and fell with their weapons in their hands ; 
but the greatest part of them, buried in sleep and wine, were sur- 
prised unarmed, and easily despatched. A small number, that in 
the night escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the Helds, 
were picked up next day by tlu) cavalry, and put to ihe bword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching the neighbouring cities, 
drew out many of their ablest warriors. Particularly such of the 
Romans as had escaped from the battle of Allia to Veii, lamented 
with themselves in some such manner as this: ** What a general 
has Heaven taken from Rome in Camillus, to adorn the Ardeans 
with his exploiisl while the city which produced and brought up 
so great a man is absolutely ruined ; and we, for want of a leader, 
sit idle within the walls of a strange city, and betray the liberties 
of Italy. Coiite then, let us send to theArdeans to demand our 
general, or else take our weapons and go to hitri : for he is no 
longer an exile, nor we citizens, having no country but what is in 
possession of an enemy." 

This motion was agreed to, and they sent to Camillus to entreat 
him to accept of the command. Bui he anjwered, he could not 
do it, before he was legally appointed to it by the Romans in the 
•Capiiol.* For he looked upon them, while they were in being, as 
the commonwealth, and would readily obey their orders, but with- 
out them would not be so officious as to interpose. 

They admired the modesty and honour of Camillus, but knew 
not how to send the proposal to the Capitol. It seemed indeed 
mipossible for a messenger to pass into the citadel, whilst the 
enemy were in possession of the citv. However, a voung man 
Damed Pontms Cominius, not distinguished by his birth, but fond 
of glory, readily took upon him the commission. He carried no 
letters to the citizens in the Capitol, lest, if he should happen to 
be taken, the enemy should discover by them the intentions of 

Olpt^^for leave before ihey i flFered the co.m.mnd to Cam.lIiiR. So oiucl, regard had 
lESH «il!.!l""* • constitution oHheir coualry, Uiougb Rome Uieo tuv in ubas. 

*»«rj ptivait mma was, indead, a pauiot 
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Camillus. Having dressed himself in mean attire, under which 
he concealed some pieces of cork, he travelled all day without 
fear, and approached the city as it grew dark. He could not past 
the river by the bridge, because it was guarded by the Gauls; and 
therefore took his clothes, which were neither many Tier heavy, 
and bound them about his head, and having laid himself upon the 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and readied tli^ city. Then 
avoiding these quarters where, by the lights and noise he con- 
cluded iIjhv kept wiiich, he went to the Carmental gate, where 
there was the greatest silence, and where the hill of the Capitol is 
the steepest and most craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a 
way the most difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards 
upon the walls. After he had hailed them and told them his name. 
they received him with joy, and conducted him to the magistrates. 
VUe senate was presently assembled, and he acquainted them 
with the victory of Camillus, which they had not heard of before, 
as well us of the proceedings of the soldiers at Veii, and exhorted 
them to confirm Camillus in the command, as the^ citizens uut of 
Rome would obey none but him. Having heard his report, and 
consulted together, they declared Camillus dictator, and sent Pim* 
tins buck the same way he came, who was equally fortunate in his 
return ; for he passed the enemy undiscovered, and delivered to. 
the Romans ai Veii the, decree of the senate, which they received 
with pleasiire, 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thousand of them in armti 
to whom he added ^ great number of the allies, and prepared ta 
attack the enemy. Thus was he appointed dictator the* second 
time, and having put himself at the head of the Romans and coo* 
federates, he marched out against the Gauls. 

Meantime some of the barbarians employed in the ftiege, hap- 
pening to pass by (he place where Ponfius made his way by night 
up to the, Capitol, observed many traces of his feet and hands, as 
he had worked himself up the rock, torn off what grew there, 
and tumbled down the mould. Of this they informed the king, 
who, cjiming and viewing it, for the present said nothing ; but in 
the evening he assembled the lightest and most active of his men, 
who were likeliest to climb any difficult height; and thus addressed 
them : " The enemy have themselves shown us a way to reach 
them, which we were ignorant of, and have proved that thia rock 
is neither inaccessible nor untrod by human feet. What a shame 
w ouUI it be then, after having made a beginning not to finish ; aod 
to quit the place as impregnable, when the Romans themteWes 
have taught us ho%v to take it ? Where it was easy for one man to. 
ascend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one ; nay, ■n^^« 
many attempt it together, they will find groat advantai^ vk-t ** 
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ing each oth«r. In the meftn time I intend great rewards and 
lionoara for such as shall distinguish themselves on this occasion.*' 
The Gauls readily embraced the king's proposal, and about 
midnight a number of them together began to climb the rock in 
silence, which, though steep and craggy, proved more practicablo 
than they expected. The foremost having gained xhe top, piit 
themselves injorder, and were ready to take possession of the m all, 
and to fall upon the guards, who were fast asleep ; for neither 
roan nor dog perceived their coming. However, there were cer- 
tain sacred geeS^e kept near Juno's temple,* and at other times 
plentifully fed, but at this4ime, as corn and the other provisions that 
remained were scarce sufficient for the men, they were neglected 
and in poor condition. This animal is naturally qui'^k of hearing, 
and soon alarmed at any noise ; and as hunger kept them waking 
•nd uneasy, they immediately perceived the coming of the Gauls, 
and running at them with all the noise they could make, they 
awoke all the guards. The barbarians now perceiving they were 
discovered, advanced with loud shouts and great fury. The Ro. 
mans in haste snatched up such weapons as came to hand, and 
acquitted themselves like men on this sudden emergency. First 
of all, Manlius, a roan of consular dignity, remarkablje^ for his 
strength and extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls at once ; 
and, as one of them was liAing up bis battle-axe, with his sword 
cut off his right hand, at the same time he thrust the boss of his 
Meld in the face of the other, and dashed him down the precipice. 
Thus standing upon the rampart with those u ho had come to his 
assistance and fought by his side, he. drove back the rest of the 
Gauls that had got up, who were no great number, and who per. 
formed nothing worthy of such an attempt. The Romans having 
•scaped the danger that threatened them, as soon as it was light, 
threw the officer who commanded the watch down the rock amongst 
the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for his victor)', which 
bad more of honour in it than profit ; for every man gave him what 
he had for one day's allowance. 

After this, the Gauls began to lose courage ; for provisions were 
soaroe, and they could not forage for fear of Camillus.t Sick- 
noss too prevailed among them, which took its rise from the heaps 
of dead bodies, and from their encamping amidst the rubbish of the 
hoasea they had burned ; where there was such a quantity of ashes 
as, when raised by the winds or heated by the sun, by their dry 
and acrid quality^ so corrupted the air, that every breath of it was 
^Gtsii wera ever after bad in honour at Rome, and a fibck of them always kept 
•t the expente of the puhlie. A golden image of a goote was erected in inenmry of 
them, and a goose eteiy year carried in triumph upon a soft litter finely adorned ; 
while dqgt were held in abhorrenee by the Romans, who every vear impetcd one of 
litem ttpM « branch of elder.— Ptei. ei Plut, dt JFhriund Rom! ' 
^ t^Camt llus bein | master of Uie oountry, posted »• 'ong guards on all iJ[;e roads, end, 
■ eoeetf oesiagBd the besicgera 
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pernicioQS. But what afiected them most was, the chan^ of cH. 
mate ; for they had lived in countries that abounded with shades 
and agreeable sheliers from the heat, and were bow got into 
grounds that were low, and unhealthy in autumn. All this, to. 
gether with the length and tediousness of the siege, which had 
iiow lasted more than sis months, caused such desolation among 
them, and carried off such numbers, that the carcasses lay unbiiried. 
The besieged, however^ were not in a much better condition. 
Famine, which now pressed them hard, and their ignorance ot 
what Camillus, was. doing, caused no small dejection ; for the bar. 
barians guarded the city with so much care, that it was impossible 
to send any messenger to him. Both sides being thus equally dis* 
cou raged, the advanced guards, who were near enough to con* 
verse, firstvbegan to talk of treating. As the motion was approved 
by those who had the- chief direction of affairs, .Sulpiiius, one of 
the military tribunes, went and conferred with Brennus, when it 
was agreed that the Romans should pay a thousand pounds weight 
of gold,* and that the Gauls, upon receipt of it, should immedi. 
ately quit the city and its territories. When the conditions were 
sworn to, and the gold was brought, the Gauls, endeavouring to 
avail themselves of false weights, privately at first, and afterwards 
openly, drew down their own side of the balance. The Romans 
expressing tlieir resentment, Brennus in a contemptuous and insult- 
ing manner took off bis sword, and threw it, belt and all, into the 
scale, and when Sulpitius asked what that meant, he answered, 
^* What should it mean, but woe to the conquered ?" which became 
a proverbial saying. Some of the Romans were highly incensed 
at this, and talked of returning with their gold, and enduring the 
utmost extremities of the siege ; but others were of opinion, that 
it was better tu pass by a small injury, since the indignity lay not 
in paying more than was due, but in paying any thing at ail ; a 
disgrace only consequent on the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, Camillus arrived 
at the gates, and being informed of what had passed, ordered the 
main body of his army to advance slowly and in good order, while 
he with a select band marched hastily up to the Romans, who all 
gave place, and received the dictator with respect and silence. 
Then he took the gold out of the scales and gave it to (he liclon, 
and ordered the Gauls to take away the balance and the weights, 
and to be gone* telling them ** it was the custom of the Romans to 
deliver their country with steel, not with gold." And when Bren« 
nus e:9:pressed his indignation, and complained he had great injus. 
tice done him by this infraction of the treaty, Camillus answered, 
" That it was never lawfully made, nor could it be valid without 
his consent, who was dictator and sole magistrate; they had, 
• That is Ibrty- fife tlMUMndpoundiftefliog. - - 

10 
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therefore, acted without proper authority: but they might makA 
their proposals, now he was cume, whom the laws had invested 
with power either to ])ard(m the suppliant, or punish the guilty, if 
proper satisfaciion was not made." 

At this Brennus was still more highly incensed, and a skirmish 
ensu«id ; swords were drawn on both sides, and thrusts exc'taniced 
in a confused manner, which it is easy to conceive must be the 
case, amidst the ruins of houses and in narrow streets, where there 
was n<it room to draw up reguUirly. Brennus, however, soim 
rrcoUccted himself, and drew oti* his forces int9 the camp, with the 
loss of H small number. In the night he ordered them to march 
and quit the city ; and having retreated about eight miles from it, 
!)« t^iicuniped upon the Gubinian road. Early m the morning 
CannJius cume up with them, his arms dazzling the sight, and his 
men full of spirits and fire. A sharp engagement ensued, which 
lasj«d a long lime ; at length the Gauls were routed uiih great 
st lu^hter, and their camp taken. Some of those who fled were 
killed in the pursuit ; but the greater part were cm t<i piecen by 
the people in ihe neighbouring towns and villages, who fell upon 
them as they were disj)erse<i.* 

Tlius V P.S Ronu" striujgely taken, and more strangely recovered^ 
after it had been seven nxmihs in the possession ch ihe barbarians. 
Caniillns returned in triumph, as becume the deliverer of his hist 
c«iimsry, und the restorer <if Rome. Those that had quilled the 
place before the siege, with their wives and children, now tollowed 
iiis chariot ; and they who had been besieged in the cnpitol and 
were almost perishing with hunger, met the others, and emhrnred 
ihem, weepinj; wi.h joy at this unexpected pleasure, which ihey 
almost considered as a dream. The priests and ministers of the 
gods bringing back with them what holy things they had hid or 
conveyed away when they fled, afforded a most desirable specta- 
cle to Ihe people ; and they gave ihem the kindest welwime, as if 
the gods themselves had returned with ihem to Rome. Next, 
Camillus sacrificed to the gods, and purified the city, in a formdic* 
taied by the pontiffs. He rebuilt the former temj)les and erected 
a new one to Aius LoquutiuSf ihe speaker or tcamer, upon the very 
epot where the voice from heaven announced in the night to Mar- 
cus Cediiiua the coming of the barbarians. There was, indeed, 
no small difficulty in discovering the places where the temples had 
stood, but it was effected by the zeal of Camillus and the industry 
of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was entirely de- 

• There Is rjason to question the truth nf the latter pan of this story. Plutarch 
eopird It from Livy. But Polyhius represents the Gauls, as actually receiving the 
com from the Komans, and returning in safety to their own country : and this is con 

"* It ""** SuetoDius, and even by Livy htmself; in anoUier part of his histoiy 
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molished, an heartless despondency serzed the mohitude and they 

inventeii pretexts of delay. They were in want of all necessary 

materials, and had more occasion for repose and refreshment al'ier 

their suHerings, than to labour and wear themselves out, when 

their bodies were weak and their substance was gone. They had, 

therefore, i\ secret attachment to Veii, a city which remained en- 

lire, and vi?9 provided With every thmg. This gave a handle to 

their demagogues to harangue them, as usual, in a way agreeable 

to their inclinations, and make them listen to seditious speeches 

against Camillus — "As if, to gratify his ambition and thirst ot 

glory, he would deprive them of a city fit to receive them, force 

them to pitch their tents among rubbish, and rebuild a ruin that 

was like one great funereaUpile, in order that he might not only 

be called the general and dictator of Rome, but the founder, too, 

instead of Ronmhis, whose right he invaded." 

Before they had finished the laborious task of building, a new 
war broke out. The iEqui, the Volsci, and the Latinii, all at once 
invaded tlieir territories, and the Tuscans laid siege to Sutrium^. a 
city in alliance with Rome. The military tribunes, too, who com. 
manded. the army, being surrounded by the Latins near Mount 
Marcius, and their camp in great danger, sent to Kopie to desire 
succours, on which occasion Camillus was appointed dictator the 
third time. 

Of this war there arc two di fife rent accounts: that which is 
approved by most historians, is as follows : Camillus, being ap- 
pointed dictator the third time, and knowing that the army under 
the military tribunes was surrounded by the Latins and Volscians, 
was constrained to make levies among such as ago had exempted 
from service. With these he fetched a large compass ai)out 
Mount Marcius, and, unperceived by the enemy, posted his army 
behind them; and by lighting many fires signified his arrival. 
The Romans tliat were besieged in their camp, being encouraged 
by this, resolved to sally out and join battle. But the Latins and 
Volscians kept close within their works, drawing a line of circum- 
vallntion with palisades, because they had the enemy on both sides, 
and resolving to wait for reinforcement* from home, as well as fur 
the Tuscan succours. 

• Camillus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy mioht sur. 
round hmi, as he had surrounded them, hastened to make use of 
the present opportunity. As the works of the confederates con- 
sisted of wood, and the wind used to blow hard from the mountains 
at sun-rising, he provided a great quantity of comhuslihle matter, 
and drew out his forces at day-break. Part of them he ordered 
with loud shouts and missive weapons to begin the attack on the 
opposite side, while he himself, at the head of those that wero 
charged with the fire, watched the proper minute, on that side of 
the works towards which tbe wind uaed to blow. When the atm 
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WM risen, the wind blew violently; and the attaick being begun 
on the other side, he gave the signal to his own party, who poured 
a vast quantity of fiery darts, and other burning matter, into the 
enemy's fortifications. A9 the flame soon caught hold, and was 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself into all quar- 
ters, and the Latins not being provided with any means of extin- 
guishing it, the camp was almost full of fire, and they were reduced 
to a small spot of ground. At last they were forced to bear down 
upon that body who were pobted before the camp, and ready to 
receive them sword in hand. Consequeutly very few of them es- 
caped, and those that remained in the camp were destroyed by 
the Hames, till the Romans extinguished them for the sake of the 
plunder* 

After this Licinius Stoio raised a great sedition in the state, 
putting himself at the head of the people, who insisted that, of the 
two consuls, one should be a plebeian. Tribunes of the people 
were appointed, but ihe multitude would sufier no election of con* 
suls to be held.'' As this want of chief magistrates was likely to 
bring on still greater troubles, the senate created Camillus dictator 
the fourth time, against the consent of the people, and not even 
agreeably to his own inclination f For he was unwilhng to set 
himself against those persons, who, having been often led on by 
him to conquest, could with great truth affirm, that he had more 
concern with them in the military way, than with the patricians in 
the civil : and at the same time was sensible that the envy of those 
very patricians induced them now to promote him to that high 
station, that he might oppress the people if he succeeded, or be 
ruined by them if he failed in the attempt. He attempted, how. 
ever, to obviate the present danger, and as he knew the day on 
which the tribunes intended to propose their law, he published a 
general muster, and summoned the people from the forum into the 
field, threatening to set heavy fines upon those who should not 
obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people opposed him 
with menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine him My thou- 
sand drachmas, if he did not permit the people to put their bill to 
the votis. Whether it was that he was afraid of a second con- 
demnation and banishment, which would but ill suit him, now he 

• Thi« confusion lasted five years, during which Uie tribunes of the people pre- 
vented the Comitia from being held, which were necessary for the election of the chief 
magisi rates. It was occasioned by a triflinjg accident Fabius Ambostus having 
married his eldest daughter to Servius Sulpicius, a patrician, and at this time miliiaiy 
tribune, and the younger to Licinius Siolo, a rich plebeian, it happened that while 
the younger s.ster was paying a visit to the elder, Sulpicius came home from the 
fofum, and his lictors, with the staff of the faeces, Uiundered at the door. The 
younger si&ter being frij5hicricd at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a person quit* 
gnorant of high life Thisaffroof greaUy afflicted her, and her fiwher, to comfort her, 
bid ber not be uneasy, for she should soon see as much state at her own bouse, as had 
•urprised ber ai her lister's. 

t The year of Rome 388. 
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grown old asd eorered with glory, or whether he thought he 
could pot get the better of the people, whose violence was equal 
to their power, for the present he returned to his own house, and 
soon afler, under pretence of sickness, resigned the dictatorship.* 
The senate appointed another dictator, who, having named for his 
general of horse that very Stole who was leader of the sedition, 
sufiered a law to be made that was extremely disagreeable to the 
patricians. It provided that no person whatsoever should possess 
more than five hundred acres of land. Stolo havmg carried his 
point with tho people, flourished greatly for a while ; but not long 
after, being convicted of possessing more than the limited number 
of acres, be suffered the. penalties of his own law.f 

The most difficult part of th^ dispute, and that which they began 
with, namely, concerning the election of the consuls, remaining 
still unsettled, continued to give the senate great uneasiness, when 
certain information was brought that the Gauls were marching 
again from the coasts of the Adriatic, with an immense army to. 
wards Rome. With this news came an account of the usual effects 
of war, the country laid waste, and such of the inhabitants as could 
not take refuge in Rome dispersed about the mountains. The 
terror of this put a stop to the sedition ; and the most popular of 
the senators uniting with the people, with one voice created Ca* 
millus dictator the fiflh time. He was now very old, wanting very 
little of fourscore ; yet seeing the necessity and danger of the 
times, he was willing Xo risk all inconveniences, and, without 
alleging any excuse, immediately took upon him the command, 
and made the levies. As he knew the chief force of the barbart. 
ans lay in their swords, which they managed without art .or skill, 
furioudly rushing m, and aiming chiefly at the head and shoulders, 
he furnished most of his men with helmets of well-polished iron, 
that the swords might either break or glance aside : and, round the 
borders of their shields he drew a plate of brass, because the wood 
of itself could not resist the strokes. Besides this, he taught them 
to avail themselves of long pikes, by pushing with which they 
might prevent the efiect of the enemy's swords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with their army, 
encumbered with the vast booty they had made, Camillus drew 
out his forces, and posted them upon a hill of easy ascent, in which 
were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the greatest part of his 
men, while those that were in sight should seem through fear to 
have taken advantage of the higher grounds. And the more to fix 
this opinion in the Gauls, he opposed not the depredations com- 

♦ He pretended to find something »aii»8, in the autpicM which were tikm wh«i be 
wee eopoiDied. 

+ it WM eleven yeari after. Popilius Lanaa fined him ten Uiounnd w»t«[ces ftr 
heing poweeeed of a thounnd acres of land, in conjunction wiU» h» loo, whom m 
)isd lOMnoipsted for that purpote.— /«•« lib. v'lu c 16. 
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mitted in his sight, Imt remaiaed quietly in the camp he had forti. 
tied while he had beheld part of them dispersed in order to plun 
der, and part indulging themselves, day and night, in drinking and 
revelling. At last, he sent out the light.armed infantry before 
day, to prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, and 
to harass them by sudden skirmishing as they issued out of their 
trenches ; and as soon as it was light he led down the heavy* 
armed, and put them in battle-array upon the plain, neither few in 
number nor disheartened, as the Gauls expected, but numerous 
and full of spirits. 

lilts was the first thing that shook their resolution, for they con. 
sidered it as a disgrace to have the Romans the aggressors. Then 
the light-armed falling upon them before they could get into order 
and rank themselves by companies, pressed them so warmly, that 
they were obliged to come in great confusion to the engagement. 
Last of all, Camillus leadtnff on the heavy-armed, the uauls with 
brandished swords hastened to fight hand to hand ; but the Ro- 
mans meeting the strokes with their pikes, and receiving them on 
that part that was guarded with Iron, so turned their swords, which 
Fere thin and soft-tempered, that they were soon bent almost 
double ; and their shields were pierced and weighed down with 
the pikes that stuck in them. They therefore quitted their "own 
arms, and endeavoured to seize those of the enemy, and to wrest 
their pikes from them. The Romans seeing them naked, now be- 
gan to make use of their swords, and made great carnage among 
the foremost ranks. Mean time the rest took to flight and were 
scattered along the plain ; for Camillus had beforehand secured 
the heights ; and as in confidence of victory, they had lefl the 
camp unfortified, they knew it would be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen years after the 
taking of Rome ;* and in consequence of this success, the Romans 
laid aside, for the fiiture, the dismal apprehensions they had enter- 
tained of the barbarians. They had imagined, it seems, that the 
fiirmer victory they had gained over the Gauls was owinjr to the 
sickness that prevailed in their army, and to other un^reseen 
accidents, rather than to their own valour : and so great had their 
terror been formerly, that they had made a law, ** that the priests 
should be exempted from military service, except in case of an in. 
vasioii from the Gauls." 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits. For the taking 
of Velitne was a direct consequence of this victory, and it surren. 
dered without the least resistance. But the greatest Conflict he 
ever experienced in the state, still remained : for the people were 
harder to deal with since they returned victorious, and they insisted 
that one of the consuls should be chosen out of their body, con. 
* Thh battle wat fought, not thirteen, but twenty- three vean after the taking ef 
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trary to the present coostitution. The senate opposed them, and 
would not suffer Camillus to resign the dictatorship, thinking they 
could better defend the righu of the nobility under the sanction of 
his supreme authority. But one day, as Camillus was sitting m 
the forum^ and employed in the distribution of justice, an officer, 
sent by the tribunes of the people, ordered him to follow him, and 
laid his hand upon him, as if he would seize and carry him away. 
Upon this such a noise and tumult was raised in the assembly, as 
never had been known ; those that were about Camillus thrustiag 
the plebeian officer down from the tribunal, and the populace 
calling out to drag the dictator from his seat. 

In this case Camillus was much embarrassed: he did not, hew. 
ever, resign the dictatorship, but led off the patricians to the aanate 
house. Before he entered it, he turned towards the Capitol, and 
prayed to the gods to put an happy end to the present disUirbanees 
solemnly vowing to build a temple lo Omctrrd, when the tumult 

should be over. ^ . . j . j w-»^ 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinions and gfeat debatos. 
Mild and popular counsels, however, prevailed, which allowed one 
of the consuls to be a plebeian.* When the dictator annoonced 
this decree to the people, they received it with great satisfaction ; 
they were immediately reconciled to the senate, and conducted 
Camillus home with great applause. Next day the P«'>F»« ••^";* 
bled; and voted that the temple which CamiMus had vowed to Oon- 
cord, should, on account of this great event, be built on a spot that 
fronted the/eru« and place of assembly. To those feasts which 
are called Laim, they added one day more, so that the whole ww 
to consist of four days ; and for the present they ordained that the 
whole people of Rome should sacrifice 7»'»> ^«»' «^« ^^^ 
heads. Camillus then held an assembly for thj) e^^^ J>X ^ 
suls, when Marcus iEmilius was chosen out of ^h^J^J^^jV. *nd 
Lucius Sextus from the commonalty, the first plebeian who at- 
tained that honour. ,-, _, r^iio>«r 
This was the last of CamiUus's transactions. The year follow- 
ing a pestilence visited Rome, which c^ried off a prodigious jnu^^^ 
her of Uie people, most of the magistrates, and CtM«i»«; h»^^^^^ 
His death conld not be deemed premature, on »««>«»^jj^^^ 
age and the offices he had borne, yet was he more lamented than 
aU the rest of the ciUzens who died of that distemper. 

prWilege. that • new officer, cited if^^J-JJ^^J?^ Romtii inBi*., •■!< 

\^ytl^ of ili«ir body. The ^f •J^*. »>•«* JJ^" S^r^erToSen in the fieW, il w« 
.It the ttme time judges of cWil ■^^■J^i.^ir JJ, tj^r Xe. end eepmpr*** it » ■ 
thought proper to Kf«r«te the lenerbw^^^ AbeJ 

judge wHh the titteof rn^^^^ the *»:«c«;22 

Me'r^'uTi^HV.rng':^^^^^ 

mTS many iSort upoo the conqoett of Spein. 
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Flourished 480 years before Christ. 

PERICLES was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Cholargia. His family was one of the roost considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother's side. His father Xan. 
thippus, who defeated the king of Persia's generals at Mycale, 
married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled the family 
of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranny, enacted laws, and established 
mibrm of government tempered in such a manner as tended to 
unanimity among the people, and the safety of the state. 

The person of Pericles was in other respects well turned, but 
his head disproportionably long ; for this reason almost all his 
statues have the heads covered with a helmet. But the Athenian 
poets called lijm Schinocephalus, or Onion-head. The person 
who taught him music was called Damon, a politician, who, under 
pretence of teaching music, concealed his great abilities from the 
Tulgar. He also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,"* who in 
natural philosophy was a follower of Parmenidea ; but the philo- 
aopher with whom he was most intimately acquainted, who gave 
him that force and sublimity of sentiment superior to all the dema. 
gogues, who, in short, formed him to that admirable dignity of 
manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom 
the people of those times call Nous, or inteUecty either in admiration 
of his great understanding and knowledge of the works of nature, 
or because he was the first who clearly proved, that the universe 
owed its formation, neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure 
and unmixed Mind, who separated the homogeneous parts from 
the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and instructed 
by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only an 
elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of style, far re* 
moved from the low expression of the vulgar, but likewise a gravity 
of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even 
tone of voice, an easy deportment, and a decency of dress, which 

* Thif Zeno was of Clea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony, and miiM b« 
caraAiUy distio^uiahed from Z«no, the founder of the sect of the i^toics. The Zeno 
tare apok«n of waa respectable for Bttempiing to rid his country of a tyrant. The 
^Crant took bim, and caused lutn to be pounded to death in a moriar. But his death 
aceomplithed what he could not effect in his lifetime; for his felhiw ciiisens u ere so 
much incanaed at the dreadful manner of it, that they fell upon ilie tyrant and stoned 
mm. Ac to his arguments, and those of his master 'Pannenides, pretended to be so 
nviDcible, one of them was to prove there can be no such Uiing as motion, sioce a 
touif cao nailbar move in the place where it is, nor in the place where it is not But 
that aopbiim is aasily rafiiied ; for motion is the passing uf a thing or petaoci inU a 
Mwpaftofspaoc. i~ • -• r- 
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no vehemence of speaking ever put into disorder. These things, 
and others of the like nature, excited admiration in all that saw 
him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow loaded 
him a whole day with reproaches and abuse : he bore it with pa. 
tience and silence, and continued in public for the despatch of 
some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked softly home, this 
impudent wretch following and insulting him all the way with the 
most scurrilous language ; and., as it was dark when he came to 
his own door, he ordered one of his servants to take a torch and 
light the man home. The poet Ion, however, says he was proud 
and supercilious in conversation, and that there was a great deal 
of vanity and contempt of others mixed with his dignity of man. 
ner ; on the other hand he highly extols the civility, complaisance, 
and politeness of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, 
who perhaps would not have any great excellence appear without 
a mixture of something satirical as it was in the ancient tragedy ;* 
Zeno desired those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
arrogance, to be proud the same way, telling them, the very act. 
ing of ,an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and real 
imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained by 
conversing with Anaxagoras. From him he learned to overcome 
those terrors which the, various phenomena of the heavens raise 
in those who know not their causes.. and who entertain a torment* 
ing fear of the gods by reason of that ignorance. Nor is there 
any cure for it, but the study of nature, which, instead of the frightful 
extravagancies of superstition, implants in us a sober piety sup- 
ported by rational hope. 

At first, CO raiso himself to some sort of equality with Cimon, 
who was then at the height orglory, Pericles made his court to the 
people. Ar.d as Cimon was his superior in point of fortune, which 
he employed in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing victuals 
every da/ for the necessitous, and clothing the ag«d ; and, be- 
sides this, levelled his fences with the ground, that all- might bo 
at liberty to gather his fruit ; Pericles had recourse to the expe- 
dient of dividing the public treasure, which scheme, as Aristotle 
informs us, was proposed to him by Demonides of los.f Accord- 

* Tini^eHy at 0rsi was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. Persons dressed like 
ntyrs were the p«rfnnn»*rs, «»nd they often broke out into the most liceniious laiiiery. 
Afterward*, when traxedy took a graver turn, something of the former drollery was 
still retained, a& in that which we call tragi-coniedy. In time, serious characters and 
events b«*caine the sohjecl of tragedy, without that mixture: but even then, after ex- 
hibiting three or four serious tragedies, the poets used to conclude their contention for 
the prise with a saiuical one. Of this sort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only 
one remaining. 

f (os was one of the isles called Sporades, m the i£^ean seft, and celebrated fof 
the trnnb of Homer. But some learned men are of opinion, that Demoaides wa^ not 
•f the island of los, but of Oia, wbicb was a borough in Attica. 
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ing1y» by fupplying the people with money for the public di?er. 
flioDS, and for dieir attendance in courtt of jodicature,* and by 
other pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail him- 
self of their interest against the council of the Areopagus, of which 
he had no right to be a member, having never had the fortune to 
be chosen A^hon^ ThumUheUs^ King of the Sacred Riietj or Pole. 
wutrch. For persons were of old appointed to these offices by lot, 
and such as had discharged them well, and such only, were admit, 
ted as judges In the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by his popti« 
lariry, raised a party against that council, and, by means of Epi« 
altes, took from them the cognizance pf many causes that had been 
under their jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banish- 
ed by the Ostracism^ as an enem^ to the people,t and a friend to 
the Lacediemonians ; a man who m birth and fortune had no supe. 
rior, who bad gained very glorious victories over the bartwrians, 
and filled the city with money and other spoils. Such was the 
authority of Pericles with the common people. 

The term of ^Cimon's banishment, as it was by Ostracismt Was 
limited by hiw to ten years. Meantime, the Lacedsemonians, with 
a great army, entered the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians 
immediately marching out against them, Cimon returned, and 
placed himself in the ranks with those of his tribe, intending by 
his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of favouring the Lacedssmo- 
nians, and to venture his life with his countrymen ; but by a com* 
bination of the friends of Pericles, he was repulsed as an exile 
This seems to have been the cause that Pericles exerted himself in 
a particular manner in that battle, and exposed his person to the 
greatest dangers. All Cimon's friends whom Pericles had accused * 
as accomplices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day 
together : and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their oWtk 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, gnev- 
ously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his re- 
turn. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclinations, did not KesI' 
tate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for recalling 
Cim^n .; and, at his return, a peace was agreed upon through his 
mediation. For the Lacedemonians had a particular regard for 
him, as well as aversion for Pericles, and the other demagogues. 
But some authors write, that Pericles did not procure an order for 

* Th«re w«re MvermI courts of judicatura in Athens, composed of • certain num* 
her of iho ci'isens, wIk> sometimes received one obcius each for every cauM ihej 
tried ; and sometimes men who aimed at popifarity, procured thiafee to be increased. 

f His treason ai^inst the state was pretended to consist in receiving presents or 
other grlhiifications frmn the Macedonians* whereby he n'as prevailed on to let slip iha 
opportunity he had to enlarge the Athenian conquests, after he had talcnn the gold 
mines of Thrace. .Cimon answered, that he had prosecuted the war to the utnmst of 
hif power against the Thracians and their other enemies; but that he had made no 
inroads into Macedonia, bc«%auaa he did not conceive that he was to act as a public 
enemy to mankind. 
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Cimon's reluni, till they had entered into a pmate compact, by 
means of Cimon's sister Elpinice, that Cimon should ha?e the 
eomniand abroad, and with two hundred galleys lay waste the king 
of Persia's dominions, and Pericles hare the direction of afiairs at 
hooM. 

Oimon died soon after in the expedition to Cyprus. And the 
nobility perceiving that Pericles was now arrived at a height of 
authority which set him far above the other citizens, were desirous 
of hav'mg some person to oppose him, who might be capable of 
giving a check to his power, and of preventing his making him* 
self absolute. For this purpose they set up fhucydides, of the 
ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, and brother-in-law to 
Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's talents for war, but was su- 
perior to him in forensic and political abilities ; and, by residing 
constantly in Athens, and opposing Pericles in the genera] assem* 
bly, he soon brought the government to an eqwiliSriwn, For he 
did hot suffer persons of superior rank to be dispersed and con« 
founded with the rest of the people, because, in that case, their 
dignity was obscured and lost : but collected them into a separate 
body, by which means their authority was enhanced, and sufficient 
weight thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the be* 
ginning, a kind of doubtful sepai^ition, which, like the flaws in a 
piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party, and that of the 
commonalty, were not perfectly one, though they were not actu- 
ally divided ; but the ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, and the 
eootest between them had so extraordinary an efieot upon the city, 
that it was quite broken in two, and one of the parts was called 
the jKopfe, and the other the nobUUif. For this reason, Pericles, 
more than ever, gave the people the reins, and endeavoured to in- 
gratiate himself with them, contriving to have always some show, 
or play, or feast, or procession in the city, and to amoae it with 
the politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out sixty 
galleys every year* manned for eiffht months, with a considerable 
number of the citizens, who were lx>th paid for their service, and 
improved themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony of 
a thousand men to the Chersonesos, five hundred to Naxos, two 
hundred and fifly to Andros, a thousand into the country of the 
BisaltSD in Thraoe, and others into Italy, who settled in 8ibaris, and 
changed its name to Thurii. These Uiings he did to clear the city 
of an useless multitude, who were very trdfiblesome when they 
had nothing to do ; to make provision for the most necessitous ; 
and to keep the allies of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like 
so many garrisons in their neighbouriiood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the won- 
der of strangers, and which akae serves for a proof that the boast- 
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ed power and opulence of ancient Greece ia not an idle tale, .wav 
the magnificence of the temples and public edificea. Yet no pari 
of tlie conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of his enemies more 
than this. In their accusations of him to the people, they insisted, 
*' That he had brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians 
by removing the public treasures of Greece from Delos, and taking 
them into his own custody : that he had not left himself even the 
specious apology of having caused the money to be brought to 
Athens for iu greater security, and to keep it from being seized 
by the barbarians : that Greece must needs consider it as the high, 
est insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished by 
the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it with statues 
and temples that cost a thousand talents/ as a proud and vain 
woman decks herself out with jewels." 

Pericles answered this charge by observing, " That they were 
not obliged to give the allies any account of the sums they had re* 
ceived,, since thiey had kept the barbarians at a distance, ■ and 
effectually defended the allies, who had not furnished either horses, 
ships, or men, but only contributed money, which is no longer the 
property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he performs the condi. 
tions on which it is received : that as the state was provided wiih 
all the necessaries of war, its superfluous health should be laid out 
on auch works as when executed would be eternal monuments of 
its glory, and which, during their execution, would diffuse an uni- 
versal plenty ; for as so many kinds of labour, and such a variety 
of instruments and materials were requisite to these undertakings, 
every art would be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole 
city would be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and 
supported by itself." Indeed, such as were of a proper age and 
strength were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for their ser- 
vices : and as for the mechanics and meaner sort of people, they 
went not without their share of the public money, nor yet had they 
it to support them in idleness. By the constructing of great edi- 
fices, which required many arts and a long time to finish them, they 
had equal pretensions to be considered out of the treasury (though 
they stirred not out of the city,) with the mariners and soldiers, 
guards and garrisons. For the different materials, such as stone, 
brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to 
carpenters, masons, braziers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, and 
other artificers ; the conveyance of them by sea employed mer- 
chants and sailors, and by land wheelwrights, waggoners, car- 
riexs, rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviers, and iron founders : 
and every art had a number of the lower people ranged in proper 
sobordination to execute it like soldiers under the command of a 

* Tht Piihbmoii,.(ir tsmpto of MinerTa, ii nid to bavs cott ■ diouMDd talMrti. 
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generaU Thus by the exercise of these diflerent tndee, plenty 
was diffused among persons of every rank and condition. Thua 
works were raised of an astonishing magnitude, and inimitable 
beauty and nerfectioni every architect striving to surpass the mag. 
ni licence or the design with the elegance of the execution ; yet 
•till the most wonderful circumstance was the expedition with 
which they were completed. Many edifices, each of which seems 
to have required the labour of several successive ages, were finish- 
ed during the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself upon 
the celerity and ease with which he despatched his pieces, Zeuxis 
replied, " If I boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I finish 
mine." For ease and speed in the execution- seldom give a work 
any lasting importance, or exquisite beauty ; while, on the other 
hand, the time which is expendedin labour is recovered and repaid 
iii the duration of the performance. Hence, we have the more 
reason to wonder, that the structures raised* by Pericles should be 
built in so short a time, and yet built for ages : for as each of them, 
as soon as finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so, now they 
are old, they have the freshness of a modern building. A bloom 
is difitised over them, whicb preserves their aspect untarnished by 
lime, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the pub- . 
lie edifices, though the Athenians had then other eminent arehi» 
tecis and excellent workmen. The Parthenon, or temple of PaL 
lasy whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square,* was re* 
built by Callicrates and Ictinus. CorcBbus. began the temple of 
Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the loMrer rank of 
celumns with their architraves. Metagenes, of the.ward of Xypete, 
added the rest of the entablature, and the upper row of columns ; 
and Xenocles of Cholargus built the dome on the top. The long 
wall, the building of which Socrates says he heard Pericles pro* 
pose to the people, was undertaken by Callicrates. The Odeum, 
or music-theatre, which was likewise built by the direction of 
Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and of pillars ; the roof 
r/as of a conic figure, aller the model of the king of Persia's pa- 
vilion. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting, that he wasted the public treasure and brought 
the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked the people 
in full assembly, " Whether they thought he had expended too 
much ?" Upon' their answering in the affirmative, " Then be it," 

• It wat aMt\' HMaUmpedony becauM it had been orif inally a hundrad fc« 
•quara : ona Kavinf^ brao burnt by tha Partialis, it wai rabiiHl by Parialat, and ratain- 
ad that naina aAar it wat grently enlargtd. 

a 11 
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Miid he, ''charged to my account,* not yours ; only let the heW 
edifices be inscribed with my name, not that of the people of 
Athene.'* Whether it was that they admired the greatness of his 
spirit, or were ambitious to share the glory of such magnificent 
works, they cried out, ** That he might spend as much as he pleas- 
ed of the public treasure, without sparing it in the least." 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides which 
of them should be banished by the ostracism : Perrdes gained the 
Tietory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. 
The opposition now being at an end, and unanimity taking place 
amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became sole master of Athens, 
and its dependencies. The revenues, the army, the navy, the 
ialandsy mnd the sea, a most extensive territoiy, peopled by bar* 
iMrians as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedience of subject 
natiooa, the friendship of kings and alliance of princes, were all at 
his eommand. 

From thialime.he became a different man ; he was no longer 
•o obsequious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild an«^ 
at changeable as the winds. The multitude were not indulged or 
courted ; the government, in fact, was not popular ; its loose and 
laxuriaiit harmony was confined to stricter measures, and it assu. 
ned an aristocratical, or, rather, monarchical form. He kept the 
public good in his eye, and pursued the straight path of honour. 
For the rooet part, gently leading them by argument to a sense of 
what was right, and sometimes forcing them to comply with what 
was for their own advantage ; in this respect, imitating a good 
physician, who, in the various symptoms of a long disease, some* 
tines administers medicines tolerabiy agreeable, and, at other 
times, sharp and strong oiies, when such alone are capable of re« 
storing the patient. He was the man that had the art of control, 
ling thoee many disorderly passions which necessarily spring up 
amongst a people pomessed of so extensive a dominion. The two 
engines he worked with were hope and fear ; with these, repress* 
ing their violence wheii they were too impetuous, and supporting 
their spirits when inclined to languor, he made it appear that rhe- 
toric ie, as Plato defined it, the art of ruling the minds of men, and 
that its principal province consists in moving the passions and af- 
fections of the soul, which, like so many strings in a musical in- 

• It appeans fmm a pa9).age in Thticydirfae, that the public stock of the Athenians 
aMmnted to n>nR ihovMnd tevon hundred taienta (or one million eight hundred and 
tavanly five ihmisand nine hundred and fifty pounds sterling.) of which Periclea had 
laid out iu those public buildings three ihouoand seven hundred talents. It is natu- 
ral, therefore, to ask, how he could tell the people that it should be at his own ex- 
paaaa, eapeeiatly shica Phiiatch irlls us in the sequel, that he had not in the least im- 
Moved the estate left bim hy bit father. To which the true answer probably is, that 
Farictotwas politidaii eaoueh to know thai the vanilir of the Athenians would never 
lei Ihsni af see that he should inscribe the new magnificent buildings with his name, ia 
ticlueimi of theirs ; or be might venture to sny any thine, being secure of a mniaiicy 
•f voien lo be given as be pleased. 
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itniment, require the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. Nor 
were the powers cf eloquence alone sufficient, but, as Tbucydides 
observes, the orator was a man of probity and unblemished reputa. 
tion. Money could not bribe him ; he was so much above the 
desire of it, that, though he added greatly to the opulence of the 
state, which . he found not inconsiderable, and though his poWer 
exceeded that of many kmgs and tyrants, some of whom bequeath* 
ed to their posterity the sovereignty they had obtained, yet he ad- 
ded not one drachma to his paternal estate* 

Not that he was inattentive to his finances ; but, on the contra* 
ry, neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet willing to have 
much trouble with it, as he bad not much time to spare, be brought 
the management of it into such a method as was very ea^, at the 
same time that it was exact. For he used to turn a whole year** 
produce into money altogether, and with Ibis he bought from day 
to day all manner of necessaries at the market. This way of 
living was not agreeable to his sons, when grown up, •uid the al* 
Jowance he made the women did not appear to them a generous 
one ; they comptained of a pittance daily measured out with scru- 
pulous economy, which admitted of none of those superfluities so 
common in great houses and wealthy families, and could not 
bear to think of the expenses being so nicely adjusted to the in- 
come. ' ^ 

By this time, the Lacedaemonians began to express aome jeal* 

ousy of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to advance 

it still higher, and to make the people more sensible ol' their im. 

portance, and more inclinable to great attempts, procured an or* 

der, that all Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whether in Europe 

or in Asia, whether their cities were small or great, should send 

deputies to Athens, to consult about rebuilding the Grecian tern* 

pJes which the barbarians had burnt, and about providing those 

sacrifices which had been vowed daring the Persian war, for the 

preservation of Greece, and likewise to enter into such measures 

as might secure navigation and maintain the peace. Accordingly 

twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years of age, were sent with 

this proposal to the different states of Greece. It took not effect, 

however, nor did the cities aend their deputies : the reason of 

which is said to be, the opposition of the Lacedemonians ;* for the 

proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was wil. 

iing to give account of it, as a specimen of the greatness of 

the orator's spirit, and of his disposition to form roagiiificent de* 

Uis chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He ne- 

• It is no wonrlcr that tbe Lacerisfnonmnsoppoied thii uo<*«rtftking, vnf tb« ftv- 
fng way to it woulfl have been acknowledging tbe Aftientant at maften of allGiMeti 
irdeerl, the Athenlant tbould not have attempted it without an order Of decree of !■• 
/■ipbictyooii 
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ter willinglj engaged in anj uneerUiin or very dangerous ezpedi. 
tion, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who are admi- 
red as great men, because their rash enterprises have been atten- 
ded with success ; he always told the Athenians, *< That as far as 
their fate depended upon him, they should be immortal." Percei« 
▼ing that Tolmides, the son of TolmsDus, in confidence of his for. 
mer success and military reputation, was preparing to invade Bob- 
otia at an unseasonable time, and that, over and above the regular 
troops, he had persuaded the bravest and most spirited of the Athe- 
nian youth, to the number of a thousand, to go volunteers in that 
expedition, he addressed him in public and tried to divert him from 
it, making use, amongst the rest, of those well-known^ words, ^*If 
you regard not the opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the 
advice of time, who is the best of all counsellors. This saying, 
for the present, gained no great applause, but when, a few days 
aAer, news was brought that Tolmides was defeated and killed at 
Coronea,* together with many of the bravest citizens, it procured 
Pericles great respect and love from the people, who considered it 
as a proof, not only of his sagacity, but of his aftection for his 
countrymen. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded that if they could remove Pe. 
ricles out of the way they should be better able to manage the 
Athenians, required them to banish all execrable persons from 
among them : and Pericles (as Thucydides inform^ us) was, by 
his mother's side, related to those that were pronounced execrMe^ 
in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, of this application 
proved the reverse of what was expected by those who ordered it 
Instead of rendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in trou- 
ble, it procured him the more confidence and respect from the 
people, when they perceived that their enemies both hated and 
dreaded him above all others. For the same reason he forewar- 
ned the Athenians, that if Archidamus, when he entered Attica at 
the head of the Peloponnesians, and ravaged the rest of the coun. 
try, should spare his estate, it must be owing either to the rights of 
hospitality that subisted between them, or to a design to furnish his 
enemies with matter of slander, and therefore from that hour he 
gave his lands and houses to the* city of Athens. The Lacedsemo. 
mans and confederates accordingly invaded Attica, with a great 
army under the command of Archidamus, and, laying waste all 
before them, proceeded as far as AchamsB, where they encamped, 
expecting that (he Athenians would not be able to endure them so 
near, but meet them in the field, for the honour and safety of their 
country. But it appeared to Pericles too hazardous to give battle 

-i-L^***?£!?*i***PP^*^*? Iheiecondyeir of the eighty ibird OlviiDiad fwirhm. 
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to an army ofsizty thousaad men (for such was the number of the 
Peloponnesiahs and BoBotians employed in the first expedition)^ 
and by that step to risk no less than the preservation of the city 
itself. As for tlipse who were eager for an engagement, and un- 
easy at his stow proceedings, he endeavoured to bring them to rea- 
son by observing, " That trees, when lopped, will soon grow 
again ; * but, when men are cut off, the loss is not easily re* 
paired." 

In the mean time, he took care to hold no assembly of the peo* 
pie, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. But, 
as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives hfs directions, 
gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art^ regardless of the 
tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful passengers ; so Peri- 
cles, when he had secured the gates, and placed the guards in 
every quarter to the best advantage, followed the dictates of his 
own understanding, unmoved by the clamours and complaints that 
resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, notwithstanding 
the importunity of his friends, and the threats and accusations of 
his enemies — notwithstanding the many scoffs and songs sung to 
vilify his character as a general, and to represent him as one who 
in the most dastardly manner betrayed his country to the enemy. 
Cleon,* too, attacked him with great acrimony, making use of the 
general resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase his own 
popularity. 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmly 
and silently bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though he 
fitted out an hundred ships, and sent them against Peloponnesus, 
. yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and watch over the 
city, and keep the reins of government in his own hands, until the 
Peloponnesians were gone. In order to satisfy the common peo- 
ple, who were very uneasy on account of the war, he made a dis- 
tribution of money and lands; for, having expelled the inhabitants 
of iEgina, he divided the island by lot among the Athenians. Be- 
sides, the sufferings of the enemy afforded them some consolation. 
The fleet sent against Peloponnesus ravaged a large tract of coun- 
try, and sacked the small towns and villages : and Pericles him. 
self made a descent upon the territories of Megara,f which he 
laid waste. Whence it appears, that (hough the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet, as they were equally 
distressed at sea, they could not have drawn out the' war to so 
great a length, but must soon have given it up, (as Pericles fore- 

* TIm tame Cleon tliat Ariatophanes •atirised. By hit harmnguet and political 
•olrituat, he got himself appointed general. 

f H% did not uoderuke this expeidition notil autumn, when tha Lacadnmonlam 
ware raUrad. In the winter of this year, tha Athenians sotomnisad, in an eziraordi- 
Mfy manner, the funerals of such as first died in the war. Parieles prooouoeed the 
ouiion DO that oceasioo, which Thueydidas has preserved. 
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told trom the begiiuiiDg,) had not some divine power prevented the 
effect of human counsels. A pestilence at that time broke out, 
which destroyed the flower of the youth and the strength of 
Athens. And not only their bodies, but their very minds were af- 
fected : for, as persons delirioua with a fever, set themselves 
against a physician or a father, so they raved against Pericles, and 
attempted his ruin ; being persuaded by his enemies that the sick* 
ness was occasioned by the multitude of out-dwellers flocking into 
the city, and a number of people stu fled together in the height of 
summer, in small huts and close cabins, where they were forced to 
live a lazy inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open air 
to which they had been accustomed. They would needs have it, 
that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war began, ad- 
mitted within the walls such crowds of people from ihe country, 
and yet found no employment for them, but let them coniinue 
penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other, without af. 
fording the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degre^e to 
anntiy the enemy, he manned an hundred and flfly ships, on which 
he embarked great numbers of select horse and foot, and was pre- 
paring to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes of suc- 
cess, and the enemy no less dreaded so great an armament. 
The whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on board of his 
own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the sun. This 
sadden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and 
threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles, observing 
that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, took his cloak, 
and having covered his eyes with ir, asked him, ** If he fi'und'ahy 
thing terrible in that, or considered it as a sad presage ?" Upon 
bin answering in the negative, he said, ** Where is the diflference, 
then, between this and the other, except that something bigger 
than my cloak causes the eclipse 7" 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so great 
an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of Epidaurus,* 
and at flrst with some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army broke all his measures. For it not 
only carried oflT his own men, but all who had intercourse with 
them. This ill success set the Athenians against him ; he en 
deavoured to console them under their losses, and to animate 
theni to new attempts. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
their resentment, nor could they be satisfied, until they had show, 
ed themselves masters by voting that he should be deprived of 
the command, and pay a flne, which, by the lowest account, was 
fifteen talents; some make it flfty. 
The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the people quitting 

• This Epidaurvs was in Aigm. It waa conMcntad to .fisculapiui; and Plu^ 
mmk caUt it mctuC, to dittiofuiih it from anotbar town of tba cama nama in Trir**"** 
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their mentment with 'that blow, as a hee leaves its sting in the 
wound ; but his private fiffairs were in a miserable condition, 
ibr he had lost a pumber of his relations in the plague,* and a mis. 
understanding. had prevailed for some time in his family. Xan- 
thipf^tiS} the eldest of his legitimate sons, was naturally profuse, 
and besides had married a young and expensive wife. He knew 
not how to brook bis father's frugality, who supplied him but spa« 
ringly, and. with a little at a time, and therefore sent to one of his 
friends, and took up money in the name of Pericles. When the 
man came to demand his money, Puricles not only refused to pay 
him, but even prosecuted him for the demand. Xanthippus wee 
so highly enraged at this, that he began openly to abuse his father* 
First he exposed and ridiculed the company he kept in his house, 
and the conversations he held, with the philosophers. Heeaid, 
that Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a horse 
with a javelin, which he threw at the public games, his father 
epeiit a whole day in disputing with Protogorus, which might be 
properly deemed the cause of his -death, the javelin or the mao 
who threw it, or the presidents ofthe games. Stesimbrotus adds, 
that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile report concerning his 
own wife and Pericles, and that the young mao retained this inu 
placable hatred against his father to his latest breath. He wae 
carried off by the plague. Pericles lost his sister too at thisit time, 
and the greatest part of his relations and friends, who were most 
capable of assisting him in the business of the state. Notwitb* 
standing these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and 
greatness of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any funeral 
rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest relations, 
until the death of Paralus, his last surviving legitimate son. This 
at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up his 
usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind ; but in putting the gar* 
land upon the head of the deceased, his firmness forsook him ; he 
could not bear the sad spectacle ; he broke out into loud lamenta- 
tion, and shed a torrent of tears — a passion which he had never 
before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the rest of her 
generals and orators, and finding none of sufficient weight and au^ 
thority for so important a .charge, she once more turned her eyes 
on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the direction of 
affairs both military and civil. He had for some time shut himself 
up at home to indulge his sorrow, when Alcibiades, and his other 
friends, persuaded him to make his appearance. The people 
making an apology for their ungenerous treatment of him, he re- 
assuifjed the reins of government, and being appointed f^eqeral» 
his first step was to procure the repeal of the law concemmg bae- 
terds. of which he himself had been the author ; for he was afraid 
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.hat his name and family would be extinct for want of a aueceMoit 
The history of that law is as follows : 

Many years before, Pericles in the lieight of his power, and 
having several legitimate sons, caused a law to be made, that none 
should be accounted citizens of Athens, but those whose parents 
were both Athenians.* After this the king of Egypt made the 
Athenians a present of forty thousand medimni of wheat, and as 
this was to be divided among the citizens, many persons were pro* 
ceeded against as illegitimate upon that law, whose birth had never 
before been called in question, and many were disgraced upon 
false accusations. Near five thousand were cast and sold for 
slaves ;f and fourteen thousand and forty appeared to be entitled 
to the privilege of citizens.^: Though it was unequitable and 
strange, that a law which had been put in execution with so much 
severity, should be repealed by the man who first proposed it, yet 
the Athenians, moved at the late misfortunes in his family, by 
which he seemed to have suffered the punishment of his arrogance 
and pride, and thinking he should be treated with humanity, after 
he had felt the wrath of heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural 
son in his own tribe, and to give him his own name. This i^ ho 
who afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at Ar 
ginussB, and was put to death by the people, together with his col 
leagues. § 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, but not 
with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally shows. 
It was rather a lingering distemper, which, with frequent intermis 
■ions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, and impaired the 
vigour of his mind. ^Fheophrastus has k disquisition in his Ethics, 
whether men's characters may be changed with their fortune, and 
with the soul so affected with the disorders of the body as to lose 
her virtue; and there he relates that Pericles showed to a friend 
who came to visit him in his sickness, an amulet which the women 

* According to Plutarch's account, at the beginning of the life of TheiDittoclet, 
thii law was made before the time of Fericlee. rericles, however, might put it mora 
■trictly in execution than it had been before, from a spirit of oppoiitlou to Cimop, 
whose children were only of the half blood. 

f The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a sute of servitude;, it only placed them 
in the rank of strangers. 

} A small number indeed, at a time when Athens, had dared to think of sending 
out colonies, humbling her neighbours, subduing foreigners, and even of erecting an 
universal monarchy. 

} The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that occasion. After tb<^' 
had obtained the victory, they were tried, and eight of them were capitally condemned, 
of whom six that were 00 the spot were executed, and this natural son of Pericles 
was one of them. The only crime laid to their charge, was, that they had not buried 
the dead. Xenophon, in bis Grecian history, has given a large account of this afHiIr. 
It happened under the archonship of Callias, the second year of the ninety-tbinl 
Olympiad, twenty-four years after 'the deatbDf Pericbs. Socrates the philosopher 
was at that time one of the pryUnes, and resolutely refused to do bis office. And a 
little while after the madness of the people turned the other way. 
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had hung about hts neck, intimating that ha must be sick indeed, 
sinee he submitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition. 

When he was at the point of death, hie surviving friends and the 
principal citizens sitting about his bed discoursed together con. 
coming his extraordinary virtue, and the great authority he had 
enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits and the number of 
hta victories : for, while he was commander in «hief, he had erect* 
ed no less than nine trophies to the honour of Athens. These 
(binge they talked of, supposing that he attended not to what they 
aaid, but that hts senses were gone. He took notice, however, of 
every word they had spoken, and thereupon delivered himself au- 
dibly as follows : '* I am surprised that w^iile you d^-ell upon and 
•xtol these acts of mine, though Fortune had her share in them^ 
and many other generals have performed the like, you take no no* 
tiee of the greatest and most honourable part of my character, ih&i 
no Athenian, through my meanSy ever put on mourning.^' 

Pericles uusdoubiadly deserved admiration, not only (or the xan- 
dour and moderation which he ever retained, amidst the dtstrao* 
tioos of businees and the xage of hie enemies, but for that noble 
sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent attainment, 
never to have given way to envy or anger, notwithstanding the 
greatness of his power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred 
against his greatest foe. In my opinion, this one thing, I mean 
his mild and dispassionate behaviour, his unblemished integrity^ 
and irreproachable conduct during his whole administration, makes 
his appellaiioo of Olympius, wbioh would be otherwise vain and 
absurd, no longer exceptionable, nay, gives it a propriety. Thus 
we think the divine powers as the authors of all good^ and naturally 
incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and preside over the 
universe. 

The state of public affairs soon ahewed the want of Ferides,* 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. JSven 
those, who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook his auperior power, 
as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial of other ora- 
tors and demagogues, after he was gone, soon acknowledged that 
where »e verity was required, no man was ever more moderate ; or, 
it mildness waa necessary, no man better kept up his dignity than 
Pericles. And his so much envied authority, to which they had 
given the name of monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have 
.been the bulwark of the state. So much corruption, and such a 
l»ge of wickednesd broke out upon the commonwealth after his 
death, which he by proper restraints had palliated, and kept from 
dangerous and destruiitive extremities. 

• Pericles died in the tliird year of the Peloponneamn war, that is, the last yeai 0* 
Iha •ighiy-teventh Olympiad, and 428 vcan before the christian era. 
R 
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ALCIBIADES. 
Fhuruhed 440 years before Christ, 

THOSE that have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades, say, 
that Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, was founder of the family ; and 
that by his mother's side he waa descended from Alcnw&on : for 
Dtnomacho, his mother, was the daughter of Megacles, who -was 
of that line. His father Clinias gained great honour in the sea- 
fight of Artemisium, where he fought in a galley fitted out at his 
own expense, and afterwards was slain in the battle of Coronea, 
where the Bosotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the 
sons of Xanthippus, and near relations to Alcibiade8,.were his 
guardians. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, that 
it retained its charms through the several stages of childhood, 
youth and manhood. For it is not universally true what £ury« 
pides says, 

Th« very autumn of a form once fine 
Retains its beautiei. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few others, by rea« 
son of his natural vigour and happy constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became him, and gave n 
grace and persuasive turn to his discourse. His manners were far 
from being uniform ; nor is it strange, that they varied according 
to the many vicissitudes and wonderful turns of his fortune. He 
was naturally a man of strong passions : but his ruling passion waa 
an ambition to contend and overcome. This appears from what 
is related of his sayinga when a boy. When hard pressed in 
wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands of his an- 
tagonist, who let go his hold, and said, " You bite, Alcibiades, like 
a woman." ** No," says he, " like a lion." 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the street ; 
and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded waggon came up. 
At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was to throw in 
the way over which the waggon was to pass. The rustic disre- 
garding him and driving on, the other boys broke away ; but Alci- 
biades threw himself upon his face directly before the waggon, 
and atretching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased. 
Upon this he was so startled, that he stopped his horses, while 
those who saw it, ran up to him with terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons of 
his other masters, but refused learning to pUy upon the flute, which 
be looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a gentleman. 
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Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal accomplishments, 
and was universally exploded. 

Many, persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, but it is 
evident that they were charmed and attracted by the beauty of his 
person. Socrates was the only one whose regards were fixed 
upon the mind, and bore witness to the young man's virtue and in* 
genuity, the rays of which he could distinguish through his fine 
form ; and fearing lest the pride of riches and high rank, and the 
crowd of flatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endeavours to prevent it, and took care that 
80 hopeful a plant should not' lose its fruit, and perish in the very 
flower. If eyer fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what 
are called her goods, as to render him inaccessible to the incision- 
knife of philosophy, and the searching.probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From the first he was surrounded with plea, 
sure, and a multitude of admirers determined to say nothing but 
what they thought would please, and to keep them from all ad- 
monition and reproof; yet by his native penetration, he distin- 
guished the value of Socrates, and. attached himself to him, reject- 
ing the rich and great who sued for his regard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy ; and 
finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, want im- 
proper favours, but that he studied to correct the errors of his 
heart, and to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance, 

i" Then bii crest fell, and all hit pride was gona, 

He.droop*d the conquered wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provtston 
from heaven, for the preservation and benefit of youth. Thus 
despising himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom, and re- 
vering his virtue, he insensibly formed in -his heart the image of 
love, or rather came under the influence of that power, who, as 
Plato says, secures his votaries from vicious love. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius and the pathetic 
turn of his conversation, which often drew tears from his youns 
companions. And though sometimes he gave Socrates the slip, ana 
was drawn aw:^ by his flatterers, who exhausted all the art of 
pleasure for that purpose, yet the philosopher took care to hunt 
out his fugitive, who feared and respected none but him ; the rest 
he held in great contempt. 

' When he was past his childhood, happening to go into a gram- 
mar.school, he asked the master for a volume of Homer ; and upon 
his making answer that he had nothing of Homer's, he gave him 
a box on the ear, and so left him. Another school-master telling 
him he had Homer,- corrected by himself ; "How!" said Alcibi- 
ades, " and do you emoloy your time in teaching children tp read 7 
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T«Q, who an able to edrraot Homer, might aeem to be fit to in* 
struct men." 

One day, wanting to apeak to Pericles^ he went to hie iiousOy 
■nd being told there that he was buaied in considering how to git^ 
in his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure ; he sai4 
as he went away, " He had belter consider how to avoid giving hi 
any account at all." 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at Potidea, 
where Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, and was his 
companion in every engagement. In the principal battle the^ 
both behaved with great, gallantry ; bat Alcibiades at last falling 
down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend hifn,«whi'ch be did 
efTectually in the sight of the whole army, saving both him snd his 
arms. For this the prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, 
yet the generals inclined to give it to Alcibiades on account of his 
quality ; and Socrates, willing to encourage his thirst af\er true 
glory, was the first who gave his suffrage for him, and pressed 
them to adjudge him the crown and the complete suit of armour. 
On the other hand, at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians 
were routed,* and Socrates, with a few others, were retreating on 
foot, Alcibiades observing it, did not pass him, but covered his re- 
treat, and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously 
forward and killed great numbers of the Athenians. But this hap- 
pened a considerable time afler. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man respectable both 
for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one dny gave a box on the 
ear ; not that he had any quarrel with- him or was heated by pas- 
sion, but purely because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed with 
bis companions to do so. The whole city being full of the story 
of his insolence, and every body (as it was nattiral to expect) ex- 
pressing some resentment, early next morning Alcibiades went to 
wait on Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As 
soon as he came into his presence, he stripped off his garment, and 
presenting his naked body, desired him to beat and chastise him 
as he pleased. But instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, 
and forgot all his resentment : nay, some time ader, he even gave 
him his daughter Hipparete in marriage. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife ; but at last 
growing very uneasy at her husband's associating with such a 
number of courtesans, both strangers and Athenians, she quitted 
his house and went to her brother's. Alcibiades went on with his 
debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his wife ; but it was 
necessary for her, in order to a legal separation, to give in a bill 

• UelMt, M Intfodueed by Plaio, tellt ut, that if othen had <Iom Umv doty, ■• 
Socretw did hie, the Athentani would not have been defeated in the battle of Deliuro. 
That baale wai fought the firtt year of the eighty ninth Olympiad, eicbt yaan alter 
ihfl battle Of Potidva. "^ ' ' 
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•f diforee to the Archon, aod to appear penonally with it ; for the 
aending of it by another hand would not do. When ahe came to 
do thia according to Jaw, Alcibiades rashed in» caught her in his 
armt, and carried her through the market-place to hia own house, 
no one presuming to oppose him, or to take her from him. From 
that time she remained with him until her death, which happened 
not long after, when Alcibiades was upon bis voyage to Ephesus. 
Nor does the violence used, in this case, seem^to be contrary to 
the laws either of society in general, or of that republic in particu. 
Jar. For the law of Athens in requiring her who wants to be di^ 
▼orced to appear publicly in person, probably intended to give the 
husband an opportunity to meet with her and recover her* 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and beauty, which 
cost him seventy mincB, and yet his tail, which was his principal . 
ornament, he caused to be cut off. Some of his acquaintance 
found great fault with bis acting so strangely, and told him, that 
all Athens rung with theetory of his foolish treatment of the dog» 
at which he laughed, and said, " This is the very thing I wanted ; 
for I would have the Athenians talk of this, lest they should find 
something worse to say of me." 

The first thing that made him popular, and introduced him into 
the administration, was his distributing of money, not by design, 
but by accident. Seeing one day a great crowd of people as he 
was walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being informed 
there was a donative made to the people, he distributed money too 
as he went in amongst them. This meeting with great applause^ 
he was so much delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had un> 
der his robe,* and the bird, frightened with the noise, flew awav. 
Upon this the people set up still louder acclamations, and many of 
them .aasisted him to recover the quail. The man who did catch 
it and bring it to him, was one Antiochu8,f a pilot, for whom he 
had ever afler a particular regard. 

He had ffreat advantages for introducing himself, into the man. 
agement of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his personal 
valour, and the number of his friends and relations ; but what he 
chose above all the rest to recommend himself by to the people, 
was the charm of his eloquence. That he was a fine speaker the 
comic writeni bear witness ; and so does the prince of orators, in 
his oration against Midias, where he says that Alcibiades was the 
most eloquent man of his time. And if we believe Theophrastus, 

* It waa the Aitbloii in tbow dtyt to breed quaila. Plato reportSt that Socratei 
hsTiog brought Alcibiadea to acknowledge, that ibe way to rise to distinction among 
the Atbeniaoi was to study to excel the generals of their enemies, replied with this 
severe irony, ••No, no, Alcibiades, your only study is how to surpaH Midias in, the 
art of brawling quaili ^^Phi. ki 1 AUUf. 

f Tba name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have been mentioned, 
had DOt Alcibiades afterwards antTUStad him with the command of the Sect in his- 
•baanca ; when ha took tha opportunity to fight, and was baataa 
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a curious searcher into antiquity, and more versed in history than 
the other philosophers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of in- 
vention and readiness of ideas which eminently distinguished him. 
But as his care was employed not only upon the matter, but the 
expression, and ;he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he 
often hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the word 
he wanted, and SjLopping until it occurred to him. 

Alcibiades was very young when he iirst applied himself to the 
business of the republic, and yet he soon showed himself superior 
to the other orators. The persons capable of standing in some 
degree of competition with him, were Phoeax the son of Erasis. 
tratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. — The latter was advanced 
in years, and one of the best generals of his time. The former 
> was but a youth, like himself, just beginning to make his way, for 
which he had the advantage of high birth ; but in other respects, 
as well as in the art of speaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. He 
•eemed fitter for soliciting and persuading in private, than for 
stemming the torrent of a public debate ; in short, he was one of 
those of whom Eupolis says, " True, he can talk, and yet he is no 
speaker." There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Phseax, 
in which, amongst other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, 
that he used at his table many of the gold and siiveiLvessels pro- 
vided for the sacred processions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Perithois, 
whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, and who 
was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things they could say of him, and 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of shame. This, 
though really impudence and folly, is by some people called for- 
titude and a noble daring. But, though no one liked him, the 
people, nevertheless, made use of him, when they wanted to strike 
at persons in authority. At his instigation, the Athenians were 
ready to proceed to the ban o£ ostracism, by which they pall down 
and expel such of the citizens as are distinguished by their dignity 
and power, therein consulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident (hat this sentence was levelled against one of 
the three, Phseax, Nicias,' or Alcibiades, the latter took care to 
unite the contending parties, and leaguing with Nicias,-caused the 
ostracism to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. 

Alcibiades was no less disturbed at the great esteem in which 
Nicias was held by the enemies af Athens, than at the respect 
which the Athenians themselves paid him. The rights of hospi- 
tality had long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and the 
Lacedoemonians, and he had taken particular care of such of them 
as were made prisoners at Pylos ; yet when they found, that it war 
chiefly by means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
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the captives, their regards centered in him. It was a common 
ohservation among the Greeks, that Pericles bad engaged them in 
a war, and Nicias bad set them free from it ; . nay, the peace was 
even called the Nicean peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy at 
this, and oat of envy to Nicias determined to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of Argos both feared 
and hated the Spartans, and, consequently, wanted to get clear of 
all connection with them, he privately gave them hopes of assis- 
tance from Athens; and, both by his agents and in person, he 
encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain any fear, or to 
give up any point, but to apply to the Athenians, who were almost 
ready to repent of the peace they had made, and would soon seek 
occasion to break it. 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into alliance with the 
Boeotians, sCnd had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, not with its 
fortifications, as they ought to have done, but, quite dismantled, he 
took the opportunity, while the Athenians were incensed at this 
proceeding, to inflame them still more. At the same time hB raised 
a clamour against Niciers, alleging things which had a face of pro- 
bability ; for he reproached him with having neglected, when 
commander in chief, to make that* party prisoners who were left 
by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with releasing them, when taken 
by others, to ingratiate himself with the Lacedeemonians. He 
farther asserted, that though Nicjas had an interest with the Lace- 
dsemonians, he would not make use of it to prevent their entering 
into the confederacy with the BcBotians and Corinthians; but that 
when an alliance was offered to the Athenians, by any of the 
Grecian states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give umbrage to the Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted; but at that very juncture it 
happened that ambassadors from Lacedsemon arrived with mode 
rate proposals, and declared that they had full powers to treat and 
decide all differences in an equitable way. The senate was satis- 
fied, and next day the people were to be convened ; but Alcibiades, 
dreading the success of that audience, found means to speak with 
the ambassadors in the mean time, and thus he addressed them — 

* After the Lacedemonians had lost the fort of Pilos in Messeuia, they left in tlia 
isle of Sphacteria, which was opposite that foit, a garrison of three hundred and 
twenty men, besides Helots, under the command of Epiiadcs ihe son of Molobrus. 
The Athenians would have sent Nicias, while commander-in chief, with a fleet against 
that island, but he excused himself. Afterwards Cleon, in coniunction-with Demos- 
thenes, got possession of it, after a long dispute, wherein several of the garrison wars 
■lain, and the rest made prisoners, and sent to Athens. Among those prisoners were 
a hundred and twenty Spartans, who by the assistance of Nicias got released. The 
Lacedsemonians afterwards recovered the port of Pylos : for Anytus, who was sent 
with a iqoadron to support it, finding the wind directly against him, returned to 
Athens; upon which the people, according to their usual custom, condemned him to 
die: wbich sentence, however, lie commuterl, by paying a vast sum of money, being 
the fint who reversed a judgment in that manner. 
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•* Men of LaeedflBmon, what is it you are going to dot Krtjtm 
not appriied that the behaviour of the senate is always candid and 
humane to those who apply to it, whereas, the people are haughty, 
and expect great concessions ? If you say that you are come with 
full powers, you will find them untractable and extravagant in their 
demands. Come then, retract that imprudent declaration, and if 
you desire to keep the Athenians within the bounds of reason, and 
not to have terms extorted from you which you cannot approve^ 
treat with them as if you had not a discretionary commission, I 
will use my best endeavours in favour of the Lacedemonians.*' 
He confirmed his promise with an oath, and thus drevyr them over 
from Nicias to himself. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire 
confidence, admiring both his understanding and address in business, 
and regarding him as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors were 
introduced. Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner, what 
their commission was, and they answered, that they did not come 
as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and storm, as if he 
had received an injury, not done one ; calling them faithless, pre- 
varicating men, who were come neither to do nor to say any thing 
honourable. The senate was incensed ; the people were enraged; 
and Nicias, who. was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of 
Alcibiades, was filled with astonishment and confusion at this 
change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades W9$ 
declared general, and soon engaged the Argives,'*' the Mantineans 
and Eleans as allies to the Athenians. Nobody commended the 
manner of this transaction, but the efiect was very great, since it 
divided and embroiled almost all Peloponnesus, in one dav lifted so 
many arms against the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea, and removed 
to so great a distance from Athens the scene of war, by which the 
Lacedaemonians, if victorious, could gain no great advantage^ 
whereas a miscarriage would have risked the very being of their 
state. 

Soon afler this battle at Mantinea,f the principal officersj:of this 
Argive army attempted to abolish the popular government in Argos, 
and to take the administration into their own hands. The Lace- 
dsemonians espoused the design, and assisted them to carry it into 
execution. But the people took up arms again, and defeated their 
new masters ; and Alcibiades, coming to their aid, made the victory 
moire complete. At the same time he persuaded them to extend 

* He concluded a league with thete itates for a bundrtd yeata 
f That battle was fought oear three yean after the cooclueioa of tba tMaty with 
Argos. 

I Those aticen availed themsalves of the consMraation the people otAiptt wan hi 
after the lots of the battle ; and the Lacedamooiaos gladly supportad tb«n, fnai a 
p«rtuasion that if the popular governmeat were abolished, aJM aa arlMocmty (life* 
that of Sparta) set up in Argos, they should soon be ina«tars than. 
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their walls down to the sea, that they might always be in a oon* 
dition to receive succours from the Athenians. From Athens he 
sent them carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on this 
occasion, which tended to increase his personal interest and power, 
as well as that of his country. He advised the people of PatrsD, 
too, to join their city to the sea by long walls: and somebody 
obsei-ving to the Patrensians, " That the Athenians would one day 
swallow them up;" "Possibly it may be so," said Alcibiadea. 
" but they will begin with the feet, and do it little by little, whereas 
the Lacedscmonians will begin with the head, and eat it all at once." 
He exhorted the Athenians to assert the empire of the land as well 
of the sea, and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to show 
by their deeds that they remembered the' oath they had taken in 
the temple of Agraulos.''' The oath is, that they will consider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bounds of Attica ; by which 
It is insinuated that they should endeavour to possess themselyet 
of all lands that are cultivated and fruitful. 

But these his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, his reach 
of genius, and keenness of apprehension, were tarnished by hia 
luxurious living, his drinking and debauches, his effeminacy of 
dress, and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple robe with a 
long train, when he appeared in public. He caused the planks of 
his galley to be cut away, that he might lie the softer, his bed not 
being placed upon the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars ho bore a shield of gold, which had none of the usualf ensigns 
of his country, but, in their stead, a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt. 
The great men of Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and 
indignation, and even dreaded the consequence. They regarded 
his K)reign manners, his profusion and contempt of the laws, as ao 
many means to make himself absolute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality, the games he exhibited, 
and the other ^extraordinary instances of his munificence to the 
people, the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his person, and the 
force of his eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his valour, 
and experience in war, so gained upon the Athenians, that they 

* Agraiilos, one of the daughters of Cecrnps, had devoted herself to death fot th« 
henefii of her country ; it has been supposed, therefore, that the oath which the young 
Athenians took, bound them to do someibing of that nature, if need should require | 
though, as given by Plutarch, it implies only an unjust resolution fo extend the Atba- 
nran dominions to all lands that were worth seizing. Demosthenes mentions the oath 
in his nraiion defaU. Legnt but does not explain It 

f Both ciiies and private persons had of old their ensigns, devices, or arms. Those 
of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owl, or the olive. None but people of 
figure were allowed to bear any devices; nor even they, until they had |Mrformed 
some action to deserve them^ in the mean time their shields were plain whits. 
Alcibiades, in his device, referred to the beauty of his person, and bis martial prowess. 
Mottos, too, were used. Capaneut, for instance, bore a naked man with a torch in hif 
band, the motto this, iwU 6ur» Hu ctty. See more in iEecbylua* tragedy of Um Stmm 
Chi0. .., . 

s 12* 
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•Mmived at his mtots, and spoke of them with all imaginabTe ten- 
4anM«a, calling tham salliea of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
In tha time of Pericles,* the Athenians had a desire after Sicily, 
and after him they attempted it, frequently under pretence of sue 
eooring their allies, sending aids of men and money to such of the 
Sieiliana as were attacked by the Syracusans. This was a step to 
greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an 
irreaistible degree, and persuaded them not to attempt the island 
in part, and by little and little, but to send a powerful fleet to sub. 
due \U He inspired the people with hopes of great things, and 
indiilged himself in expectations still more lofly : for he did not, 
like the rest, consider Sicily as the end of his wishes, but rather 
as an introduction. to the mighty expeditions he had conceived; 
and while Nicias was dissuading the people from the siege of 
Syracuse, as an undertaking too difficult to succeed in, Alcibiades 
was dreaming of Carthage and of Lybia, and after these were 
gained, he designed to grasp Italy and Peloponnesus, regarding 
Sicily aa little more than a magazine for provisions and warlike 
atoras. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and lis- 
tened with great attention to those who, under the sanction of age, 
related wonders concerning the intended expeditions, so that many 
of tbem sat whole days in the places of exercise, drawing in the 
duel the figure of the island, and plans, of Lybia and Carthage. 
However, we are informed, that Socrates the philosopher, and 
Metoo the astrologer, were far from expecting that these wars 
Would turn to the advantage of Athens. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much against his 
liiclinatioa ; for he would have delined the command, if it had 
been only on account of his having such a colleague. 

The Athenians, however, thought the war would be better 
eoaducted, if they did not give free scope to the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades, but tempered his boldness with the prudence of Nicias. 
For, as to the third general, Lamachus, though well advanced in 
years, he did not seem to oome at all short of Alcibiades in heat 
and rashness. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the troops, 

* Pertclea, by bit prudence and authority, had leitrained this extravagant ambition 
CM the Aiheniana. He died the laat year of the eighty- seventh Olyirpiad, in the third 
year of the Peloponnetian war. Two yean after thist the Athenians sent some ships 
lA Rhegiuin. which were to go iirom thence to tbe sucoour of the Leontines, who were 
attacked by itie ^yracusans. The year following, they sent a stilt greater number; 
and two years after thai, they fitted out another fleet of a greater force than the foi mer; 
biit Uie Siciliaoi bsving ptit an end to their divisions, and by the advice of Hermo- 
crates (whoee speeeti Tbucydides, in his fourth boolt, gives us at large), having sent 
bask tba fleet, the Athenians were so enraged at their generals for not having con- 
fuerad SioUy. that ihey banished two of tbem, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and laid s 
mvy fine upon Eiir^medon. So infatuated were they by their prosperity, that tbsy 
imagined ihemself es irresistible. 
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ftttd the necessary preparatioBs for tke armament* Nicias again 
opposed their measures, and endeavoured to prevent the war. £iil 
Alcibiades replying to his arguments and carrying all before him* 
the orator Demostratus proposed a decree, that the generals should 
have the absolute direction of the war, and of uU the preparatioot 
for it. When the people had given their assent, and every thing 
was got ready for setting sail, unlucky omens occorped, even on a 
festival which was celebrated at that time. Add to Ihisy the 
mutilating and disfiguring of almost all the statues of Mercury/ 
which happened in one night, a circumstance which alaroMd even 
those who had long despised things of that nature. It was imputed 
to the Corinthians, of whom the Syracusans were a colony *, and 
they were supposed to have done it, in hopes that such a prodigy 
might induce the Athenians to desist from the war. But the oeepla 
paid little regard to this insinuation, or to the discourses of those 
who said that there was no manner of ill presage ia what had hap- 
pened, and that it was nothing but the wild frolic of a parcel «f 
young fellows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extravaganoa. 
Indignation and fear made them take this event, not only for a bad 
omeo, but for the consequence of a plot which aimed ai greater 
matters ; and therefore both senate and people assembled seveid 
times within a few days, and very strictly examined every sua- 
picious circumstance. 

In the mean time, the dema^gue Androcles produeed pome 

Athenian slaves and certain sojourners, who accused Alcibiades 

and his friends of defacing some other statues, and of mimicking 

the sacred mysteries in one of their drunkea revels. The people 

being much provoked at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his Utterest 

enemy, exasperating them still more, at first he was somewhal 

disconcerted. But when he perceived that the seamen and scMieis 

too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on this side, and 

heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, consisting of a thousand 

men, declare, that they were willing to cross the seas, and to run 

the risk of a foreign war for the sake of Alcibiades, but that ^^J^ 

injury were done to him, they would immediately march home 

atrain ; then he recovered his spiriU, and appeared to defend him. 

self. It was now bis enemies' turn to be discouraged, and <« »««^ 

that the people, on account of the need they had of him, '^^^^^ 

favourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, thay 

persuaded certain orators who were not reputed to be his enemies, 

but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones, to move it te 

the pec»ple, " That it was extremely absurd, that a general who 

was invested with a discretionary power, and a very important 

command, when the troops were collected, and the allies all ready 

« Th« Atheni«n» had Miluea of M«rc«iy »i the «ioor. of ibeir houiot. m»A» at mtmn 
9i m cubieal form. 
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lo Mil, should lose time, while they were casting lots for judges, 
and filling the glasses with water, to measure out the time of his 
defence. In the name of the gods let him sail, and when the war 
is concluded, he accountable to the laws, which will still be the 
same." 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drifl in wanting to put off 
the trial, and observed, " That it uould be an intolerable hardship 
to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, and be sent 
out with so important a commission, while he was in suspense as 
to his own fate. That he ought to suffer death, if he could not 
clear himself of the charge ; but if he could prove his innocence, 
justice required that he should be set free from all fear of false 
Accusers, before they sent him against their enemies." But he 
coiild not obtain that favour. He was indeed ordered to set sail,* 
which he accordingly did, together with his colleagues, having 
near a hundred and forty galleys in his company, five thousand 
<»ie hundred heavy-armed soldiers, and about a thousand three 
hundred archers, slingers, and others Itght^rmed, with suitable 
provisions and stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. There 
be gave his opinion as to the manner in which the war should be 
conducted, and was opposed by Nicias : but as Lamachus agreed 
with him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Catana.f 
This was all he performed, being soon sent for by the Athenians 
to take his trial. At first, as we have observed, there was nothing 
against him but slight suspicions, and the depositions of slaves and 
persons who sojourned in Athens. But his enemies took advanfage 
of his absence to bring new matters of impeachment, adding to the 
mutilating of the statues his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to 
the mysteries, and alleging that both these crimes flowed from the 
same 8ource4 * conspiracy to change the government. All that 
Were accused of being any ways concerned in it, thev committed 
to prison unheard ; and they repented exceedingly, that they had 
not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, and got him con- 
demned upon so heavy a charge. W hile this fury lasted, every 
relation, every friend and acquaintance of his, was' very severely 
dealt with by the people. ^ 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order to their triaK 
was ine orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the historian reckons 
J13. «J«8cendants of Ulysses. He was thought to be no 
inend to a popular government, but a favourer of obligarchy, 

WbJ^ i^ood year of ihe eifehtyfirat Olympiad, and .eveoib of the Peloponne.ian 

+ By ■arpriM.—TVkucyJ. lib. vi. 

LiSlStSiVn^I;?^^ r'*"^ i"!? ' ^'^"•P^racy to betray th« city to th. 

SdT^'IXr ' perwdad tbe Argivaa to UDdariaka tomeihing to 
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What contributed not a little to h\» being suspected of having some 
concern in defacing the HemuB, was, that the groat statue of Mer. 
cury, which was placed near his house, being consecrated to that 
god by the tribe called the i£geis, was almost the only one, 
amongst the most remarkable, which was left entire. 

It huppeiied that amongst those who were imprisoned on the 
same account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and friend« 
ship with one Timsous ; a man not equal in rank to himself, but of 
uncommon parts and a daring spirit. He advised Andocides to 
accuse himself and a few more ; because the decree promised 
impunity to any one that would confess and inform, whereas the 
event of the trial was uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by 
such of ihem as were persons of distinction. He represented that 
it was better to save his life by a falsity, than to sufler an infamous 
death as one really guilty of the crime ; and that with respect to 
the public, it would be an advantage to give up a (ew persons of 
dubious character, in order to rescue many men from an enraged 
populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Trma&us ; 
and informing against himself and some others, enjoyed the impu« 
nity promised by the decree ; but all the rest whom he named were 
capitally punished, except a few that fled. Nay, to procure the 
greater credit to his deposition, he accused even his own servants. 

However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied ; but turn- 
ing from the persons who had disfigured the Hermae, as if it had 
reposed a while only to recover its strength, it fell totally upon 
Alcibiades. At last they sent the Salaminian galley to fetch him, 
artfully enough ordering their officer not to use violence, or to lay 
hold on his person, but to 'behave to him with civility, and to 
accuaint him with the people\s orders that he should go and take 
his trial, and clear himself before them. For they were apprehen* 
sive of some tumult and mutiny in the army, now it was in an 
enemy's country, which Alcibiades, had he been so disposed, might 
easily have raised. Indeed, the soldiers expicssed great uneasiness 
at his leaving them, and expected that the war would be spim out 
to a great length by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the spur 
was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, was bold and brave, but he 
was wanting both in dignity and weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked;* the consequence of which 
was, that the Athenians could not take Messena. There were 
persons in the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly 
knew, and as he apprised some that were friends to the Syracusaos 
of their intention, the affair miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and conceal- 

ing himself there, eluded the search which was made after him. 

• Hs prudtotlj enbarkod on a vctnl of hii own, and not on the Salaraioian gtllifi 
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B«t MOM penon knowinf; him, and saying, '' Will you not, iheii« 
IniBt your country V he •nswercd, " As to any thing els« I will 
trust her; but with my life I would not trust even my mother, lest 
she should mistake a black bean for a white one." Afterwards 
being told that the republic had condemned him to die, he «aid| 
«* But I will make them find that I am alive.*' 

As be did not appear, they condemned bim^ confiscated his 
goods, and ordered all the priests and priestesses to denounce an 
execration against him ; which was denounced accordingly by all 
but Theano, the daughter of Menon, priestess of the temple of 
Agraulos, who excused herself, alleging that " she was a priestess 
for prayer, not for execration." 

While these decrees and sentences were passing against AkibU 
adesy he was at Argos: having quitted Thurii which no longer 
afibrded him a safe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus. Still 
dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopes of being restored te 
his country, he sent to Sparta to desire permission to live there 
under the protection of the public faith, promising to serve that 
state more effectually, now he was their friend, than he had 
annoyed them whilst their enemy. The Spartans granting him a 
safe conduct, and expressing their readiness to receive him, h^ 
went thither with pleasure. One thing he soon effected, which 
was to procure succours for Syracuse without further hesitation or 
delay, having persuaded them to send Gylippus thither, to take 
upon him the direction of the war. and to crush the Athenian power 
in Sicily. Another thing which he persuaded them to, was to 
declare war against the Athenians, and to begin its operations on 
the continent : and the third, which was the most important of all, 
was to get Decolia fortified ; for this being in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, was productive of great mischief to the commonwealth.^ 

These measures procured AJcibiades the public approbation at 
Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living in 
private. By conforming to their diet and other austerities, he 
charmed and captivated the people. When they saw him close- 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their coarse bread, or 
eating their black broth, they could hardly believe that such a man 
had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe 
of Milesian purple. It seems, that, among his other qualifications, 
he had the very extraordinary art of engaging the affections of 

* Ai^ kin^ of Sparta, at the liuiH of m vtry ntinwrnui army of LaceHsBmnniant. 
Corinthians, anri other fiBtions of Peloponnesus hivaded Attica, and acoorOiof; to tae 
advice which Alcioiadeg had given, seized and fortified Deceha, which gtonri at an 
aqi'kl dratance from Atheira and the frontiers of Boeotia, hy ^bnch means the Arhenians 
were now deprived of the profits of the «iivor miireB, of tlie rents of their iaodi,and of 
the iuccours of their neighbours Bui the greatest misfortune which happened to the 
Athenians, from the beginning of the war to this time, was that which heM them thie 
ysat ia Skcily, wImm tkej dca oa)y lost the conq|ueai they aimed at, together with liia 
NjiulBtioo tliey bad lo long maintained, but their fleet, their army, and tbair feaaoibL 
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thoM wilh whom he conversed, by imitating and adofilinf theii^ 
cuatomaaad way ofiiving. Nay» he turned himself into all mai»« 
ner of forms with more ease than the cameleon changes his colour. 
It is not, we are told, in that animal's power to assume a white, 
but Alcihiades could adapt himself to either good or had, and did 
not find any thing which he attempted impracticable. Thus at 
Sparta he was all for exercise, fru^^al in his dint, and severe in hie 
manners. In Asia, he was as much for mirth and pleasure, luxury 
end ease* In Thrace, again, riding and drinking were his favourite 
amusements ; and in the palace of Tissaphemes, the Persian gran, 
dee, ho outvied the Persians themselves in pomp and splendour. 
Not that he could with so much ease change bis real manners, off 
approve in his heart the form which he assumed ; but because he 
knew that his native manners would be unacceptable to tboan 
whom he happened to be with, he immediately conformed to the 
ways and fashions of whatever place he came to. When he was 
at Lacedemon, if you regarded only his outside, you would say af 
the proverb does, '* This is not the son of Achilles, l>ut Achilles 
himself;" This man has surely been brought up under the eye of 
Lycurgus ; but then if you looked more nearly into his disposition 
and his actions, you would exclaim with Electra in the poet, ** The 
same weak woman still !"* 

Afler the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the people ef • 
Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, sent to treat with the Spartans 
ebout quitting the interests of Athens, and putting ihemseWet 
under the protection of Sparta. The Bceotians, on this occasion, 
solicited for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for the people of 
Cyzicum ; but, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, succours were sent 
to those of Chios before all others. He likewise passed over into 
Ionia, and prevailed with almost all that country to revolt, end 
attending the Lacedtsmonian generals in the execution of most of 
their commissions, he did great prejudice to the Athenians. 

But Agis could not endure his glory and prosperity ; for most 
of the present successes were ascribed to Alcibiades. The great 
end the ambitious among the Spartans were indeed, in general, 
touched with envy ; and had influence enough with the civil roagis* 
trates, to procure orders to be sent to their friends in Ionia to kill 
bim. But timely foreseeing his danger, and cautioned by his fears, 
in every step he took he still serv^ the Lacedssmonians, taking 
care all the while not to put himself in their power. Instead of 
that, he sought the protection of Tissaphemes, one of the gf andeee 
of Peieia, or lieutenants of the king. With this Persian ho soon 
attained the highest credit and authority ; for himself a very subtle 

* Thit it tpoken of Hemnione, in th« Oreste« of Euripides, upon her di«ooveriq| 
lbs nme wmniij and tolicitude about htr tMauty, wb«n ndTUiMd in jfh <^ ■■* 
Im4 «lpss ilNi was yonne 
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and iiuincere man, he admired the art and keenness ofAlcibiadeSr 
Indeed, by the elegance of his conversation, and the charms of his 
politeness, every man was gained, all hearts were touched. Even 
those who feared and envied him were not insensible to pleasure 
in his company ; and while they enjoyed it, their resentment was 
disarmed. Tissaphernes, in ail other cases savage in his temper, 
and the bitterest enemy that Greece experienced among the Per- 
sians, gave himself up, notwithstanding, to the flatteries of Alcibi. 
ades, insomuch that he even vied with and exceeded him in address. 
For of all his gardens, that which excelled in beauty, which was 
remarkable for the salubrity of its streams and the freshness of its 
ineHdcws, which was set ofl' with pavilions royally adorned, and 
retirements finished in the most elegant taste, he distinguished by 
the name of Alcibiades ; and every one continued to give it that 
appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedsnmon, and fearing that 
people as treacherous to him, he represented them, and tlieir king 
Agis, in a disadvantageous light to Tissaphernes. He advised him 
not to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to ruin the Athenians, 
but to send his subsidies to Sparta with a sparing hand ; that so 
the two powers might insensibly weaken and consume each other, 
and both at last be easily subjected to the king. Tissaphernea 
readily followed his counsels, and it was evident to all the world 
that he held him in the greatest admiration and esteem : which 
made him equally considerable with the Greeks of both parties. 
The Athenians repented of the sentence they had passed upon him 
because they had suffered for it since ; and Alcibiades, on his side, 
was under some fear and concern. Lest, if their republic should be 
destroyed, he should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians who 
hated him. 

At that time, the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Samos. 
With their ships sent out from thence, they recovered some of 
the towns which had revolted, and others they kept to their duty ; 
and at sea they were in some measure able to make head against 
their enemies. But they were afraid of Tissaphernes and the 
and the Phoenician fleet of an hundred and fifty ships, which were 
•aid to be coming against them ; for against such a force they 
could not hope to defend themselves. Alcibiades, apprised of this, 
privately sent a messenger to the principal Athenians at ISamos, 
to give them hopes that he would procure them the friendship of 
Tissaphernes : not to recommend himself to the people, whom he 
eould not trust, but to oblige the nobility, if they would but exert 
Ibetr superiority, to repress the insolence of the commonalty, and, 
taking the government into their own hands, by that means save 
the country. 
All the officers readily embraced this proposal, except Phryni* 
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ehu9t who was of the ward of Dirades. He alone suspected what 
was really the case, that it was a matter of very little consequenco 
to Alcibiades, whether an oligarchy or democracy prevailed m 
Athens ; that it was his business to get himself recalled by any 
means whatever, and that, therefore, by his invective against the 
people, he wanted only to insinuate hiniselfinto the good graces of 
the nobility. Upon tbese reasons proceeded the opposition of 
Phrynichus; but, seeing his opinion disregarded, and that Alcibi- 
ades must certainly become his enemy, he gave secret intelligence 
to Astyochus, tlie enemy's admiral, oi'ihe double part >vhich Aloi. 
biades acted, advising lum to beware of his dcsi;j;ns, and to secure 
his person. But he knew not thut while Itc was betraying he was 
himself betrayed. For Asiyochus, wanting to make his court to 
Tissaphernes, informed Aleibiadcs of the aifair, who, he knew, 
had the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediutely sent proper persons to Samos with an 
accusation against Phrynichus ; who, seeing no other resource, oJi 
every body was against him, and expressed great indignation at 
his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with another and agreat« 
er« For he sent to Astyochus to complain of his revealing the 
secret, and to ofier to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet 
and army. This treason of Phrynichus, however, did no injury to 
the Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Astyochus, tor he 
laid the whole matter before Aicihiades. Phrynichus had the sa- 
gacity to foresee and expect another accusation from Alcibiades, 
and, to be beforehand with him, he himself forewarned the Athe- 
nians, that the enemy would endeavour to surprise them, and there- 
fore desired them to be upon their guard, to keep on board their 
ships, and to fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from Alcibi- 
ades again, advising them to beware of Phr> nichus, who had un- 
dertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy : but they gave no cre- 
dit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, who perfectly 
knew the preparations and intentions of the enemy, abused that 
knowledge to the raising of such a calumny against Phrynichus. 
Yet, afterwards, when Phrynichus was stabbed in full assembly by 
one of Hermon's soldiers who kept guard that day, the Athenians 
taking cognizance of the matter, after his death, condemned Phry- 
nichus as guilty o{ treason, and ordered Hermou and his party to 
be crowned for despatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a superior interest at 
Samos, sent Pisander to Athens, to change the form of government, 
by eneouraging the nobility to assume it and to deprive the people 
of their power and privileges, as the condition upon which Alcibi- 
\ would procure them the friendship and alliance of Tissapher- 
This was the colour of the pretence made use of by those 
T 18 
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who wanted to introduce an oligarchy. But when that body whiek 
were called tUeJive thousand^ but in fact were only four hundred^* 
had got the power into their hands, they paid httle attention to AU 
cibiades, and carried on the war but slowly : partly distrusting 
the citizens who did not yet relish the new form of government^ 
and partly hoping that the Lacedaemonians, who were always in* 
clined to favour an oligarchy, would not press them with their usual 
vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were silent through 
(ear, though much against their uill ; for a number of those who 
had openly opposed the ^bur hundred were put to death. But when 
they who were at Samos were informed of the affair, they were 
highly incensed at it, and inclined immediately to set sail for the 
Pyrseus. In the first place, however, they sent for Aicibiades, and 
having appointed him their general, ordered him to lead them 
against the tyrants, and demohsh both them and their power. On 
such an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the 
fkvor of the multitude, would have thought he must have complied 
with all their humours, and not have contradicted those in any 
thing, who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised him 
to be commander in chief of such a fleet and army. But he beha* 
ved as became a great general, and prevented their plunging into 
error through the violence of their rage. This care of his evi- 
deutly was the saving of the commonwealth. For if they had sailed 
home, as they promised, the enemy would have seized on Ionia 
immediately, and have gained the Hellespont and the islands with. 
«ut striking a stroke ; while the Athenians would have been enga. 
fed in a civil war, of which Athens itself must have been the seat. 
All this was prevented chiefly by Aicibiades, who not only tried 
what arguments would do with the army in general, and informed 
th«m of their danger, but applied to them one by one, using ea- 
treaiies to some and force to others ; in which he was assisted by 
the loud harangues of Thrasybulus of the ward of Stira, who at- 
tended him through the whole, and had the strongest voice of any 
maa among the Athenians. 

Another great service performed by Aicibiades was, his under* 
taking that the PhoBnician fleet, which the Lacedaemonians expect- 
ed from the king of Persia, should either join the Athenians, or at 
Uast not act on the enemy's side. In consequence of this promise, 
he set out as expeditiously as possible, and prevailed upon Tissa. 

iJ \*V " ^'" propo8«<| !h«j only ih« dregs of the people should lose their author. 
wy, wAieh was to l>e vssted in Sve thousand of the most wealthy, who were for the 
future to be reputed the people. But when Pisander and his associates found the 
slren^b of their party, they carried it thai the old torm of government should be dis- 
•rtved, ami that five Prytanes should be elected ; that these five should choose a 
avedred ; that each of tbe hundred should chooee three ; that the four hundred ttms 
ntcied should become a senate with supreme power, and should coosult the fit* 
^noutand only when and on such matters as they thought fiu 
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pheraes not to forward the Bhips, which were already come aa far 
as Aspendus, but to disappoint and deceive the LacedcBmoniaaa, 
Nevertheless, both sides, and particularly the Lacedsmonians, 
accused Alcibiades of hindering that ileet from coming to their aid; 
for they supposed he had instructed the Persians to leave the 
Greeks to destroy each other : and, indeed, it was obvious enough 
that such a force, added to either side, would entirely have depri« 
ved the other of the dominion of the sea, 

Afler this, ihefour hundred were soon quashed,* the friends of 
Alcibiades very readily assisting those who were for a democracy : 
and now the people in the city not only wished for him, but com- 
manded him to return ; yet he thought it nut best to return with 
empty hands, or without having effected something worthy of 
note, but instead of being indebted to the compassion and favour 
of the multitude, to distinguish his appearance by his merit. Par. 
ting, therefore, from Samos with a few shipa, he cruised on tho 
sea of Cnidos, and about the isle of Coos, where he got intolligenca 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had sailed with his whole fleet 
towards the Hellespont to find out the Athenians. This made him 
hasten to the assistance of the latter, and fortunately enough be 
arrived with his eighteen ships at the very juncture of time, when 
the two fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one side having the advantage on the 
right wing, and the other on the left.f 

On the appearance of his squadron, both sides entertained a false 
opinion of the end of his coming ; for the Spartans were encoura- 
ged, and the Athenians struck with terror. But he soon hoisted 
the Athenian fiag on the admiral's galley, and bore down directly 
upon the Peloponnesians, who now had the advantage, and were 
urging the pursuit. His vigorous impression put them to flight 
and following them close, he drove them ashore, destroying 
their ships, and killing such of their men as endeavoured to save 
themselves by s'vimming : though Phamabasus succoured them 
from the shore, and with an armed force-attempted to save their ves- 
sels. The conclusion was, that the Athenians having taken thirty 
of the enemy's ships, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show him* 
aelf as soon as possible to Tissaphernes, prepared presents and 
other proper acknowledgements for his friendship and hospitality, 
and then went to wait upon him wilh a princely train. But he waa 
not welcomed in the manner he expected ; for Tissaphemea, who, 

* The nvne year that they wer« Mt up, which was tha second of the ninety-aeeiNMi 
Olympiad. The reader must cflrefuliy disiinguisb this faction of four hundred, froMi 
the sroate of four hundred established by Solon, which these turned out iIhs frw 
months they were in power. 

t Thucydides does not speak of this arrival of Alcibiades: but probably tw did 
not live to have a clear account of this action, for he died this year. Xaoophon, wtia 
•ODtiouad bii history, roaotions il 
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for 0oine time, had been accused by the Lacedsemonians, and was 
apprehensive that the charge might reach the king's ear, thought 
the coming of Alcibiades a very seasonable incident, and therefore 
put him under arrest and confined him at Sardis, imagining that 
injurious proceeding would be a means to clear himself. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by some means or "other 
obtained a horse, escaped from his keepers, and fled to Clazorne- 
ns ; and, by way of revenge, he pretended that Tissaphernes |>ri- 
vaiely set him at liberty. From ihence he passed to the pluce 
"Where the Athenians were staiioned ; and being informed, that 
Mindarusand Pharnabazus \iere together at C\zirum, he showed 
the troops that it was neccssury for (heni to fight boih by sea and 
land, nay even to fight with stone walls, if that should he required, 
in order to come at their enemies : for if the victory were not com. 
plete and universal, they could come at no money. Then he em- 
barked the forces and sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered 
them to take the lighter vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to 
have a particular care that the enemy might not discover that he 
was coming against them. A great and sudden rain, which hap. 
pened lo fall at that time, together with dreadful thunder and dark- 
nes0, was of great service in covering his operations : for not only 
the enemy were ignorant of his design, but the very Athenians, 
whom he had ordered in great haste on board, did not presently 
perceive that he was under sail. Soon after, the weather cleared 
Up, and the Peloponnesian ships were seen riding at anchor in the 
road of Cyzicum : lest, therefore, the enemy should be alarmed at 
the largeness of his fleet, and save themselves by getting on shore, 
he directed many of the officers to slacken sail, and keep out of 
sight, while he showed himself with forty ships only, and challen- 
ged the Lacedsemonians to the combat. Tlie stratagem had its 
effect; for, despising the small number of galleys which they saw, 
they immediately weighed anchor and engag(?d ; but the rest of 
the Athenian ships coming up during the engagement, the Lace- 
dsmonians were struck with terror and fled. Upon that, Alcibia. 
des, with twenty of his best ships, breaking through the midst of 
them, hastened to the shore, and having made a descent, pursued 
those that fled from the ships, and killed great numbers of them. 
He likewise defeated Mindarus and Phamabazus, who came their 
Buccour. Mindarus made a brave resistance and was slain ; but 
Pharnabazus saved himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the field, and of the spoils, 
aad took all the enemy's ships. Having also possessed themselves 
of Cysicum, which was abandoned by Pharnabazus, and deprived 
of the assistance of the Peloponnesians, who were almost all cut off, 
they not only secured the Hellespont, but entirely cleared the sea 
of the Lacedxmonians. The letter also was intercepted, which, 
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in the Laconic style, was to give the Ephori an account of their 
misfortunes. " Our glory is faded. Mindarus is slain. Our sol- 
diers are starving ; and we know not what step to take." 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's men were so elated, and took so 
much upon them because they had always been victorious, that 
they would not vouchsafe even to mix with the other troops thai 
had been sometimes beaten. It happened, not long before, that 
Thrasyllus having miscarried in his attempt upon Epiiesus, the 
Ephesians erected a trophy of brass in reproach of the Athenians.* 
The soldiers of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of ThrasyU 
lus with this affair, magnifying themselves and their general, and 
disdaining to join others, either in the place of exercise or in the 
camp. But soon af>er, when Pharnabazus, with a strong body of 
horse and foot, attacked the forces of Thrasyllus, who were rava- 
ging the country about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to their assis- 
tance, routed the enemy, and, together with Thrasyllus, pursued 
them until night. Then he admitted Thrasyllus into his company, 
and with mutual civilities and satisfaction they returned to the 
camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and plundered the province, 
which was under Pharnabazus, without the least opposition. The 
priests and priestesses he made prisoners, among the rest, but soon 
dismissed them without ransom. Thence he intended to proceed 
and lay siege to Chalcedon, which had withdrawn its allegiance 
from the Athenians, and received a Lacedsemcnian garrison, and 
governor ; but being informed that the Chalcedonians had collec- 
ted their cattle and corn, and sent it all to the Bithynians, their 
friends, he led his army to the frontiers of the Bithynians, and sent 
a herald before them, to summon them to surrender it. They, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into an 
alliance with him. 

Afterwards, he returned to the siege at Chalcedon, and enclosed 
it with a wall which reached from sea to sea. Pharnabazus ad- 
vanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates, the governor, sallied 
out with his whole force to attack the Athenians. But Alcibiades 
drew up his army so as to engage them both at once, and he de- 
feated them both ; Pharnabazus betaking himself to flight, and 
Hippocrates being killed, together with the greatest part of his 
troops. This done, he. sailed into the Hellespont, to raise contri- 
butions in the towns upon the coast. 

In this voyage he took Selybria, but in the action unnecessari- 
ly exposed himself to great danger. The persons who promised 
to surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a signal at mid- 
night with a lighted torch ; but they were obliged to do it before 

• Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephesiani erected this of bran, to 
to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians, and it was this new and mortifyinffcir- 
cumstanos wiUi wbieh Aloibiades^s aoldiera reproached those of Thresyllus.— Dioc 
liksiU. . 
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the time, for fewr of some one that was ta the secret, who suddenly 
altered his mind. The torch, therefore, being held up before the 
army was ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men with him» and 
ran to the walls, having ordered the rest to follow as fast as pos. 
sible. The gate whs opened to him, and twenty of the conspira. 
tors, lightly armed, joining his small company, he advanced with 
great spirit, but soon perceived the Selybrians, with their weap. 
ons in their hnnds, coming forward to attack him. As to stand 
and fight promised no sort of success, and he who to that hour had 
never been deteated, did not choose to fly, he ordered a trumpet 
to command silence, and proclamation to be made, that the Seiy* 
briabs should not, tinder the the pain of the republic's high drn^ 
pleasure, take up arms against the Athenians. 'J'heir incliuatioD 
to the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a suppo- 
aition that the whole Athenian army was within the walls, and 
partly from the hopes ihey conceived of coming to tolerable terme. 
Whilst they were talking togethei of this order, the Atheniun army 
came up, and Alcibiades rightly conjecturing that the inclinations 
of the Selybrians were for peace, was afraid of giving the 'J'hra- 
eians an opportunity to plunder the town. These last came down 
in great numbers to serve under him as volunteers, from a particu- 
lar attachment to his person ; but on this occasion he sent them alV 
utof the town, and, upon the submission of the Selybrians, he sa* 
vedthem from being pillaged, demanding only a sum ofmoneyi 
«nd leaving a garrison in the place. 

Meantime, the other generals, who carried on the siege of Chal> 
eedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus on these condi* 
tions : namely, that a sum of money should be paid them by Phar* 
nabazua ; that the Chalcedonians should return to their allegiance 
to the republic of Athens ; and that no injury should be done to 
the province of which Pharnabazus was governor, who undertook 
that Che Athenian ambassadors should be conducted safe to the 
king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus desired that 
be too would swear to the performance of the articles, but Alci- 
biades insisted that Pharnabasus should swear first. When the 
treaty was reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alcibiades went 
.against Byzantium, which had revolted, and drew a line of circuro. 
vallation about the city. While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, 
Lycurgus, and some others, secretly promised to deliver up the 
place, on condition that he would keep it from being plundered. 
Hereupon, he caused it to be reported, that certain weighty and 
unexpected affairs called him back to Ionia, and in the day.time 
he set sail with his whole fleet ; but returning at night, he lumself 
disembarked with the land forces, and posting them under the 
walls, commanded them not to make the least noise. At the same 
Cine the ohipe made for the harbour, and the crews pressing in 
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with lood thonts uod great tumult, aitonished the Byzantinet^ whd 
•ipected no such matter. Thus an opportunity was given to thoaa 
within the walls, who favoured the Athenians, to receive them ia 
great security, while every body's attention was engaged upon the 
harbour and the ships. 

The affair passed not, however, without blows. For the Fe\o* 
ponnesians, BoBOlians, and Megarensians, who were at Byzantium^ 
having driven the ships' crews beck to their vessels, and perceiv. 
iog that the Athenian land.forces were got into the town, chained 
them too with great vigour. The dispute was sharp, and the shock 

Seat, but victory declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes. Th« 
rmer of these generals commanded the right wing, and the latter 
the left. About three hundred of the enemy, who survived, were 
taken prisoners. Not one of the Byzantines, after the battle, was 
either put to death or banished ; for such were the terms on which 
the town was given up, that the citizens should be safe in their 
persons and their goods. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his native country, an4 
still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen, after so many 
gbrious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorned with 
many shields and other spoils of the enemy ; a great number ol 
•hips that be had taken making up the rear, and the flags of maa^ 
more which he had destroyed, being carried in triumph ; for all 
ef them together were not fewer than two hundred. 

When be was landed, the multitude that came out to meet hitt 
did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other generals, but 
crowding upon him, hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted hios 
eathe way, and such as could approach him, crowned him with 
gaHands, while those that could not come up so close, viewed htm 
at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to the young. Many 
leara were mixed with the public joy, and the memory of past wm» 
fortunes with the sense of their present success. For they con* 
chided that they should not have miscarried in Sicily, or indeed 
have failed in any of their expectations, if they had left the diree* 
lion of affairs, and the command of the forces, fo Alcibiades ; atne* 
now having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, when it bad aU 
ittost lost its dominion of the sea, was hardly able to defend ila owk 
'jhurbs, and was moreover harassed with intestine broils, he had 
raised it from that low and ruinous eoadttioD, so as not onJy to re* 
store its maritime power» but to render k victorioua every where 
by land. 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades came 
IB' anoong them, and having in a pathetic manner bewailed his 
misfortunes, he very modestly complained of their treatment, as- 
ertbiag all to hia hard fortune and the influence o{ some envious 
1i0 thea proceeded to discourse of the hopes aad deeigai 
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of their enemies, a^inst whom he used his utmost endeavoiin to 
animate them. And they were so much pleased with his harangue, 
that they crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave him the ab» 
solute command of their forces, both by sea and land. They like- 
wise made a decree that his estate should be restored to him, and 
that the Eumolpidas and the heralds should take olF the exHcrations 
which they hid pronounced against him by order of the people* 
"Whilst the rest were employed in expiations for this purpose, Tneo. 
doru9, the high priest, said, '' For his part, he had never denounced 
any curse against him, if he had done no injury to the common- 
wealth.'' 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some people were 
■till uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as ominous. For 
on that very day was kept the p/jmterta,'^ or purifying of the god- 
dess Minerva. It was the twenty-fifth of May, when the praxi- 
ergidse perform those ceremonies which are not to be revealed, 
disrobing the image, and covering it up. Hence it is that the 
Athenians, of all days, reckon this the most unlucky, and take the 
utmost care not to do business upon it ; and it seemed that the 
goddess did not receive him graciously, but rather with aversion, 
since she hid her face from him. Notwithstanding all this, every 
thing succeeded according to his wish : three hundred gallies were 
manned, and ready to put to sea again ; but a laudable zeal de- 
tained him until the celebration of the mysteries.f For after the 
Lacedsmonians had fortified Decelia, which commanded the roada 
to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual pomp, because 
they were obliged to conduct the. procession by sea; the sacri. 
fices, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies which had been 
performed on the way, called holy, while the image of Bacchua 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily omit- 
ted. Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be an act conducive 
to the honour of the gods, and to his reputation with men, to re- 
Store those rites to their due solemnity, by conducting the proces- 
sion with his army, and guarding it against the enemy. By that 
means, either king Agis would be humbled, if he suffered it to fmss 
unmolested, or if he attacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a 
fight to maintain in the cause of piety and religion, for the most 
venerable of its mysteries, in the sight of his country, and all hia 
fellow. citizens would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated his de- 
tign to the Eumolpidas and the heralds, he placed sentinels upon 

* On that day, when the ttaiue of Minenra was washed, the temples were encom- 
ptiied with a cord, to denote that they were shut up, as was customary on all inaus- 
picious days. They carried dried figs iu proceuion, t>ecaute that was the first lirutt 
whicb was eaten after acorns. 

t The fsitival of Ceres and Proserpine continued nine daya. On tha sixth day, 
tbay oarricd in procession to Eleusie the ttatua of Bacehui, whom th^ luppoisd ta 
ks tba aao of JupUar tod Ctrtt. 
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the eminencefly and set out his advanced guard as soon as it was 
l\g;hU Next he took the priests, the persons initiated, and those 
who had the charge of initiating others, and covering them with 
his forces, led them on in great order and profound silence, ex- 
hibiting in that march a spectacle so august and venerable, that 
those who did not envy him declared he had performed not only 
the office of a general, but of a high-priest : not a man of the ene- 
my dared to attack him, and he conducted the procession back in 
great safety, which both exalted him in his own thoughts, and gave 
the soldiery such an opinion of him, that they considered them- 
selves as invincible while under his command ; and he gained 
such an influence over the mean and indigent part of the people* 
that they were passionately desirous to see him invested with ab- 
golute power, insomuch that some of them applied to him in4)er- 
son, and exhorted him, in order to quash the malignity of envy at 
once, to abolish the privileges of the people, and the laws, and to 
quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be the ruin of the 
state ; for then he mi^ht direct affairs and proceed to action, with, 
out fear of groundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we know not ; but 
this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehensive of 
his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him to embark as soon 
as possible, arid the more to expedite the matter, they ordered, 
among other things, that he should have the choice of his col. 
leagues. Putting to sea, therefore, with a fleet of an hundred 
ships, he sailed to the isle of Andros, where he fought and defeat, 
ed the Andrians, and such of the Lacedaemonians as assisted them. 
But yet he did not take the city, which gave his enemies the first 
occasion for the charge which they afterwards brought against 
him. Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high distinction of 
character, it was Alcibiades.* For his continual successes had 
procured such an opinion of his courage and capacity, that whea 
aherwards he happened to fail in what he undertook, it was sus. 
pected to be from want of inclination, and no one would believe it 
was from want of ability ; they thought nothing too hard for him, 
when he pleased to exert himself. They hoped also to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient when 
every thing was not despatched as suddenly as they desired. They 
never considered the smallness of his supplies, and that having to 
carry on a war against people who were furnished out of the trea. 
miry of a great king, he was often laid under the necessity of 
• It WM not altogether the universality of his success that rendered Alcihiadei 
luspeoted, when he came short of public expectation. The duplicity of hw charao- 
ter is obvious, from the whole account of bis life. He paid not the le«st «8*^j; 
vertchy in political matters, and it is not to be wondered if such pnnciples maoe 
turn oaotfaiually obnoxious to the suspicion of the people. 
V 
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WnTiag hit c«Dp» to go in search of money and provirions fbr hit 



Tbia it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
Lyaander, the Lacedemonian admiral, out of the money he re- 
ceived from Cyrus, raised the wages of each mariner from three 
oftott a day to four, whereas it was with difHculty that Alcibiades 
paid bk men three. The latter, therefore, went into Cnria to raise 
money, leaving the fleet in charge with Antiochus,* who was an 
•iperienced seaman, but rash and inconsiderate. Though he had 
express orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the ene- 
my bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his contempt of 
tlioae oraers, having taken some troops on board his own galley 
and one more, he stood for Ephesus, where the enemy lay, and 
«i he sailed by the beads of their ships, insulted them in the most 
insofferable manner, both by words and actions. Ly sender sent 
•lit a few ships to pursue him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet 
^came up to assist Antiochus, he drew out the rest of his, and gave 
battle, and gained a complete victory. He slew Antiochus him. 
aelf, took many ships and men, and erected a trophy. Upon this 
Mws, Alcibiades returned to Samos, whence he moved with the 
whole fleet to ofier Lysander battle. But Lysander, content with the 
advantage he had gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies whom Alcibiades had in the army, Thra- 
aybulus, the son of Thrason, being the most determined, quitted 
the camp and went to Athens to impeach him. To incense the 
iieople against him, he declared in full assembly, that Alcibiades 
liad been the ruin of their aflfairs, and the means of losing their 
ships by his insolent and imprudent behaviour in command, and by 
leaying the direction of every thing to persons who had got into 
credit with him through the great merit of drinking deep and 
cracking seamen's jokes ; whilst he was securely traversing the 
provinces to raise money, indulging his love of liquor, or abandon- 
ing himself to his pleasures with the courtesans of Ionia and Ahy. 
dos ; and this at a time when the enemy was stationed at a small 
distance from his fleet. It was also objected to him, that he had 
built a caatle in Thrace near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use 
of as a retreat for himself, as if he either could not, or would not 
Hve any longer in his own country. The Athenians giving ear to 
these accusations, to shew their resentment and dislike to him, 
appointed new commanders of their forces.* 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than, consulting his 
own safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army ; and having 
collected a band of strangers, he made war on his own account 
•gainst those Thracians who acknowledged no king. The booty 

* This WS0 hm wboctught the quail for him. 
i TiMy appointed ten genenda.— Xnu^A lib. L 
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he made raised him great sums ; and al the same time be de- 
fended the Grecian frontier against the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made geoerabp 
being now at iEgos Potamos/ with all the ships which the Athe- 
nians liad left, used to stand out early every morning and offer baU 
tie to Lysander, whose station was at Lampsacus, and tbeo to re*' 
turn and pass the day in a disorderly and careless manner, as if 
they despised their adversary. This seemed to Alcibiades, who 
was in the neighbourhood, a nkalter not to be passed over without 
notice. He therefore went and told the generals^f "He thought 
their station by no means safe in a place where there was neither 
town nor harbour ; that it was very inconvenient to have their pro- 
visions and stores from so distant a place as Sestos ; and extremely 
dangerous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about at 
their pleasure ; whilst a fleet was observing them, which was un- 
der the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline. He there- 
fore advised them to remove their station to Sestos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said ; and 
Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid him begone, for that they« 
not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there 
was some treachery in the case, retired, telling his acquaintance 
who conducted jiim out of the camp, that if he had not been insult- 
ed in such an insupportable manner by the generals, he would in 
a few days have obliged the LacedsBmonians, however unwilling, 
either to come to an acticm at sea, or else to quit their ships. This 
to some appeared a vain boast ; to others it seemed not at all im- 
probable, since he might have brought down a number of Thraciaa 
archers and cavalry, to attack and harrass the Lacedemonian 
camp.^ 

The event soon showed that he judged right of the errors which 
the Athenians had committed. For Lysander falling upon them 
when they least expected it, eight galleys only escaped,^ along 
with Conon ; the rest, not much short of two hundred, were, taken 
and carried away, together with three thousand prisoners, who 
were afterwards put to death ; and, within a short time after, Ly- 
sander took Athens itself, burnt the shipping, and demolished the 
long walls. 

• Plutarch patMs over almost threa yean ; namely, tba twenty-fifth of the Pelopna- 
nesian war; the tweniygixlh, in which the Athenians obtained the victory at Afgv 
Duiae, and put six of the ten generails to death, upon a slight accusation of their cot- 
league, Tberamenes ; and almost the whole twenty- seventh, towards the end of wMek 
tfcs Athenians wiled to jEgos Poumoe, where they received the blow that to tpokea 
of in this place. 

t The oflicers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we ssineiimescall fen*- 
rals, and sometimes admirals, because they commonly commanded both toy *■• ••• 
land. 

t When a fleet remained some time at one particular station, there wasg*"***"' • 
^^S^ «nd-forcw, and part of the mariners too, encamped upon tba *•»•'•• „^- _- 

( There was a ninth ship, called Paralus. which escaped, and earned the n*^ •• 
tbatr daliMt to Athens. Conon himself retired to Cyprus. 
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Alcibiades, alarmed at the success of the Lacedicnmnians, who 
were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bithynia. — 
Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and took large sums 
with him, but still left more behind in the castle \\hcre he resided. 
In Bythynia he once more lost great part of his substance, being 
Mript by the Thracians there, which determined him to go to Ar- 
taxerxes, and entreat his protection. He imagined that the king, 
upon trial, would find him no less serviceable than Themiatoclea 
had been, and he had a belter pretence to his patronage ; for he 
was not going to solicit the king's aid against his countrymen, as 
Themistocles had done, but for his country against its worst »*ne- 
mies. He concluded that Pharnabazus was most likely to procure 
him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Phrygia, where 
he stayed some time, making his court, and receiving marks of 
respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their powei 
and dominion, but when Lysander robbed them also of tlieir liber- 
ty, and put their city undur the authority of thirty ciiiefs, they were 
■till more miserably aftlicted. Now their allairs were ruined, they 
perceived with regret the measures that would have saved them, 
and which they had neglected to make use of; now they acknow. 
ledged their blindness and errors, and looked upon their second 
quarrel with Alcibiadcs as the ^xreatest of those errors. They had 
casl him off without any olienco of his ; their anjjer had been 
grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieuienant in losing a few 
ships, and their own conduct had been si ill worse in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most excellent and valiant of its generals. 
Yet amidst their present misery, there was one slight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone. For he, who before was not content to lead an inactive, 
though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, if his own affairs 
were upon any tolerable footing, sit si ill and see the insolence of 
the Lacedaemonians, and the madness of the thirty tyrants, without 
endeavouring at some remedy. Nor wns it at all unnatural for rhe 
multitude to dream of such relief, since those thirty chiefs them- 
selves were so solicitous to enquire afler Alcibiades, and gave so 
much attention to what he was doing and contriving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that the Lacedemoni- 
ans could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till the Athe- 
nian democracy were absolutely destroyed ; and though tho Athe- 
nians seemed at present to bear an oli^xnrchy with some patience, 
yet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suffer them long to submit to 
• such a government. Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by these arguments, until he received private orders from the 
magistrates of Sparta,*^ to get Alcibiades despatched; whether it 

* The Scyiala was sent to bim. 
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that they dreaded hia great capacity and enterprising spirit, 
or whether it was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysander 
then sent to Pbarnabazus to desire him to put this order in execu. 
tion ; and he appointed his brother Magacus and his uncle Suba- 
mithres to manage the afiair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village in Pbrygia, 
having his mistress Timandra with him. Those that were sent to 
assassinate him, not daring to enter his house, surrounded it and 
set it on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he got together large 
quantities of clothes and hangings, and threw them upon the fire 
to choke it ; then having wrapt his robe about his left hand, and 
taking his sword in his right, he sallied through the fire, and got 
safe out before the stufi* which he had thrown upon it could catch 
the flames. At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one of 
them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand to hand; 
but, standing at a distance, they pierced him with their darts and 
arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians retiring ader he 
was slain, Timandra wrapt the body in her own robes,* and buried 
it as decently and honourably as her circumstances would allow. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner of Alcibiades'fl 
death, yet they differ about the cause. They tell us, that catastrophe 
is not to be imputed to Pbarnabazus, or Lysander, or the Lace* 
dasmonians ; but that Alcibiades having corrupted a young wo* 
man of a noble family in that country, and keeping her in his house, 
her brothers, incensed at the injury, set fire in the night to the 
house in which he lived, and upon his breaking through the flamea^ 
killed him in the manner we have related. j* . 

* She btirieH him in a lowrn called Meiissa ; and we learn from Athenetit (in Deip- 
nosopk.) that the inonutnent rpinaiiied lo his time; for he himself saw it. The ein* 

Cror Adrian, in memnrv of so ^reii a man, caused hi« statue of Persian marble to 
set lip thereon, and ordered a bull to he sacrificed to him annually, 
f Cphorus the historian, as he is cued by Diodorus Siculus (lib. xiv.) gives an SC* 
count of his death, quite difiVrent from those recited by Fluiarch. He savs, that Al- 
cibiades having discovered the deisign of Cvrus the younger to take up arm's, informad 
Fharnabiitus of il, and desired thai he might cnrry the news to the king : but Phaf- 
Dabasus envying him that honour, sent a confidant of his own, and took all the marit 
upon himself. Alcibiades, suspeetitig the matter, went to Paphl^eonia, and sought to 
procure from the governor letters of credence to the king, which Pharnabatusuiidcr* 
Maadio^ bjiad pco|}la to mui dec liiio. He was slain in the foruetb year of liis agau 

14 
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TIMOLEON. 

Flourished 343 years before Christ, 

THE parentage of Timoleon was noble on both sides, his father 
Timodemus and his mother Dcmariste beinj; of the best families 
in Corinth. His lovcbf his country was rt:markable, and so was 
the mildness of his disposition, thou^li he bore an extreme hatred 
to tyrants and wicked men. His natural abilities for war were so 
happily tempered, that as an extraordinary prudence was seen in 
the enterprises of his younger years, so an undaunted courage dis- 
tinguished his declining age. He had an elder brother, named Tu 
mophanes, who resembled him in nothing ; being rash and indis- 
creet,and utterly corrupted by the passion for sovereignly, infused 
into him by some of his profligate acquaintance, and certain foreign 
soldiers whom he had always about him. He appeared to be im* 
petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his countrymen 
such an opinion of his courage and activity, that they frequently 
entrusted him with the command of the army. And in these mat- 
ters Timoleon much assisted him, by entirely concealing, or at 
least extenuating his faults, and magnifying the good qualities 
which nature had given him. 

In the battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos 
and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve among the infantry, when 
Timophanes, who was at the head of the cavalry, was brought into 
extreme danger ; for his horse being wounded, threw him amidst 
the enemy. Hereupon, part of his companions were frightened, 
and presently dispersed ; and the few that remained, having to 
iight with numbers, with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, 
seeing his brother in these circumstances, ran to his assistance, 
snd covered him as he lay, with his shield, and after having re- 
ceived abundance of darts and many strokes of the sword upon his 
body and his armour, by great efforts repulsed the enemy, and saved 
him. 

Some time after this the Corinthians, apprehensive that their city 
might be surprised through some treachery of their allies, resolved 
to keep on foot four hundred mercenaries, and gave the command 
of them to Timophanes. But he, having no regard to justice or 
honour, soon entered into measures to subject the city to himself, 
and, having put to death a number of the principal inhabitants 
without form of trial, declared himself absolute prince of it. Ti- 
moleon, greatly concerned at this, and accounting the treacherous 
proceedings of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulate 
with himi and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this mad. 
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ness and unfortunate ambition, and to make his fellow-cUizens 
■ome amends for the crimes he had committed. But this admoni- 
tion being rejected with disdain, he returned a few days afler, ta- 
king with him a kinsman named iEschylus, brother to the wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain soothsayer, a friend of his, whom Thco- 
pompus calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and Timseus mention by the 
name of Onhagoras. These three standing round Timophanes, 
earnestly entreated him yet to listen to reason ; but he at first 
laughed at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent passion : 
upon which, Timoleon stepped aside, and stood weeping, with his 
face covered, while the other two drew their swords, and despatched 
him in a moment.*^ 

The matter being soon generally known, the principal and most 
valuable part of the Corinthians extolled Timoleon's detestation of 
iivickedness, and the greatness of soul which, notwithstanding the 
gentleness of his heart and his afiection to his relations, led him 
to prefer his country to his family, and justice and honour to in« 
terest and advantage. While his brother fought valiantly for his 
country, he had saved him ; and slain him when he had treache* 
rously enslaved it. Those who knew not how to live in a demo* 
cracy, and had been used to make their court to men in power, 
pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's death ; but at the same 
time revilinjv Timoleon, as guilty of an horrible and impious deed, 
they created him great uneasiness. When he heard how heavily 
his mother bore it, and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes 
and imprecations against him, he went to excuse it, and to console 
her: but she could not endure the thought of seeing him, and or 
dored the doors to be shut against him. He then becanne entirely 
a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by ab- 
staining from all manner of food. In these unhappy circumstances 
his friends did not abandon him. They even added force to their 
entreaties, till they prevailed on him to live. He determined, how. 
ever, to live in solitude ; and accordingly he withdrew from all 
public affairs, and for some years did not so much as approach the 
city, but wandered about the most gloomy parts of his grounds, and 
gave himself up to melancholy. Thus the judgment, if it borrows 
not from reason and philosophy sufficient strength and steadiness 
for action, is easily unsettled and depraved by any casual com- 
mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own purposes. For an 
action should not only be just and laudable in itself, but the prircU 

* pindnruB, in the circumstances* of this fact, differs from Plutarch. He tells ui, 
that Timoleon having killeH his brother in the market-place with his own hand, a 
frMt tutntih arose among the citizens. To appease this tumult, an assembly was eon* 
vaned; and in tha heiitht of their debates the Syracusan ambassadors arrived, de» 
manding a general. Whereupon they unanimously agreed to send Ttmoleon; but 
first let him know, that if he discharged his duty there well, he should be considerad 
at ooa that had killed a tyrant ; if not, as the miudeier of his bioUiar.— Dtocter. Si> 
•MtLivLcUk 
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pla from which it proceeds, firm and immoveable, in order that onr 
conduct may have the sanction of our own approbation. Otherwise, 
upon the completion of any undertaking, we shall, through our own 
weakness, be filled with sorrow and remorse, and the splendid ideas 
of honour and virtue that led us to perform it, will vanish ; just as 
the glutton is soon cloyed and disgusted with the luscious viands 
which he had devoured with too keen an appetite. Repentance tar* 
Dishes the best actions; whereas the purposes that are grounded 
upon knowledge and reason never change, though they may hap- 
pen to be disappointed of success. 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejection in consequence of the late 
act, whether it preceded from regret of his brother's fate, or the 
reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and impaired his spi. 
rits, that for almost twenty years he was concerned in no important 
or public affair. He was at last drawn from his retirement on the 
following occasion : — 

Dionysius having, afler the murder of Dion, re-established him. 
self in his dominions, became the master of those who had ex* 
pelled him. All who remained in Syracuse, became slaves to a ty. 
rant, who, at the best, was of an ungentle nature, and at that time 
exasperated by his misfortunes to a degree of savage ferocity. But 
the best and most considerable of the citizens having retired to 
Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put themselves under his protec. 
tion, and chose him for their general. Not that he was better than 
the most avowed tyrants ; but they had no other resource ; and 
they were willing to repose some confidence in him as being of a 
Syracusaii family, and having an army able to encounter that of 
Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Carthaginians appearing before Sicily with 
a great fleet, and being likely to avail themselves of the disordered 
state of the island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, determined to 
send an embassy into Greece, to beg assistance of the Corinthians ; 
not only on account of their kindred to that people,* and the manv 
services they had received from them on former occasions, but be. 
eause they knew that Corinth was always a patroness of liberty, 
and an enemy to tyrants, and that she had engaged in many con. 
siderable wars, not from a motive of ambition or avarice, but to 
maintain the freedom and independence of Greece. Hereupon ' 
Icetes, whose intention in accepting the command was not so much 
to deliver Syracuse from its tyrants, as to set up himself there in the 
same capacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, while in 
public he commended the design of the Syracusans, and despatched 
ambassadors along with theirs into Peloponnesus. Not that ho was 

• The Sjncanni were a colony ftoin Corinth, founded by Arehiai the Corinthiao. 
is the leeond year of the eleventh Olympiad, seven hundred and Uiirty-three yean 
Mors the Chriiiian era. Sicily had been planted with Phoeniciani and other barb^ 
MM people, as the OiMsians called them, above three himdred yean befon. 
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derirooa of succours from thence, but he hoped that if the Corin- 
thians, on account of the troubles of Greece, and their engage- 
ments at home, should, as it was likely enough, decline sending 
any, he might the more easily incline the balance (o the side of the 
Carthaginians, and then make use of their alliance and their forces, 
either against the Syracusans, or their present tyrant. That such 
were his views, a little time discovered. 

When the ambassadors arrived, and their business was known, 
the Corinthians, always accustomed to give particular attention to 
the concerns of their colonies, and especially those of Syracuse, 
readily passed a vote that the succours should be granted. The 
next thing to be considered was, who should be general ; when the 
magistrates put in nomination such as had endeavoured to distin- 
guish themselves in the state, but one of the plebeians stood up, and 
proposed Timoleon, who as yet had no share in the business of 
the commonwealth, and was so far from hoping or wishing for such 
an appointment, that it seemed some god inspired him with the 
thought ; with such indulgence did Fortune immediately promote 
his election, and so much did her favour afterwards signalize his 
actions, and add lustre to his valour ! 

When he was elected by the suffrages of the people, Teleclides, 
a man of the greatest power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted 
him to behave well, and to exert a generous valour in the execu- 
tion of hi^s commission : *' For," said he, <*ifyour conduct be good, 
we shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant ; if bad, as the 
murderer of your brother." 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing to set 
sail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, which plainly 
discovered bis revolt and treachery. For his ambassadors were 
no sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly joined the Carthage- 
nians, and acted in conceit with them, in order to expel Dionysius 
from Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny himself. Fearing, jnoreo* 
ver^ lest he should lose his opportunity by the speedy arrival of the 
army from Corinth, hd wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint them, 
*' that there was no occasion for them to put themselves to trouble 
and expense, or to expose themselves to the dangers of a voyage 
to Sicily ; particularly, as the Carthaginians would oppose themi 
and were watching for their ships with a numerous fleet ; and that 
indeed, on account of the slowness of their motions, he had been 
forced to engage those very Carthaginians to assist him against 
the tyrant." 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent as to 
the expedition, upon the reading of these letters they were one and 
all so incensed against Icetes, diat they readily supplied Timoleon 
with whatever he wanted, and united their endeavours to expedite 
his sailing. 

X 14* 
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Uariog ohtained seven sbipe of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a 
t^ntli fitted out by tbe Leucadians, he put to sea without delay. 
The fleet ven* soon made the coast of Italy. But the news brought 
chitber from Sicily much perplexed Tirooleon, and disheartened 
his forces. For Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a pitched bat- 
tle,* and taken great part of Syracuse, had by a line of circumval- 
Uition, shut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called the uhmdy and besieged him there. At the same 
time he ordered tbe Carthaginians to take care that Timoleon 
should not land in Sicily ; hoping, when the Corinthians were dri- 
ven off, without farther opposition, to share the island with his new 
Hlltes. The Carthaginians accordingly sent twenty galleys to Rhe- 
gium, in which were ambassadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charged 
with proposals, quite as captious as his proceedings themselves : 
for they were nothing but specious and artful words, invented to 
^I'lve a colour to bis treacherous designs. They were 'to make an 
ciffer, <* That Timoleon might, if he thought proper, go and assist 
Icetes with his counsel, and share in his successes ; but that he 
must send back bis ships and troops to Corinth, since the war was 
Hfmost finished, and the Carthaginians were determined to prevent 
thoir passage, and ready to repel force with force." 

Timoleon, on this occasion, coming to an interview with the air.- 
baiesadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly said, " He 
H-ould submit to their proposal, for what could he gain by opposing 
fhero 7 but he was desirous that they would give them in publicly 
before the people of Rhegium, ere he quitted that place, since it 
was a Grecian city, and common friend to both parties. For that 
this tended to his security, and they themselves would stand more 
firmly to their engagement, if thev4ook that people for witnesses to 
themi" 

This overture he made only to amuse them, intending ail the 
while tp steal a passage, and the magistrates of Rhegium enferrd 
heartily into his scheme ; for they wished to see the affairs of Si- 
cily in Corinthian hands, imd dreaded the 'neighbourhood of the 
C*arthagininns. They summoned, therefore, an assembly, and shut 
the gates, Jest the citizens should go about any other business. 
Being convened, they made long speeches, with no other view 
than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys to get under sail ; and 
the Carthaginians were easily detained in the assembly, having no 
suspicion, because Timoleon was present, and it was expected every 
moment that he would stand up and make his speech. But upon 
secret notice that the other galleys had put to sea, and his alone 

* Iceics finding himself in want of provisions, withdrew from the sitge of SyracuM 
lo« arHa hi* r»irii eovutry ; whereupon Oimiytius marched oui and attacked bis rear. 
hat icatet facing about, defeased liiin, killed three ilt^ousuid of hia men, and purauiDg 
him into tt>< city, got poysessioii of part of it. Our autlior observes, a littJe below, that 
SyracuiK being d.vidrd by strong walls, was as it were an assemblage of cities. 
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WM left bebiad, he slipped through the crowd, got down to the 
shore, and hoisted sail'^ with all speed. 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at'Tauroinenium in Sicily, 
to which he had been invited some time before, and where he was 
now kindly received, by Andromachus, lord ofihat city. This An. 
dromachus was father to Timsus the historian ; and being much 
the best of all the Sicilian princes of his time, he both g(»verned 
his own people agreeably to the laws and principles of justice, nnd 
bad ever avowed his aversion and enmity to tyrants. On this ar. 
count he readily allowed Timoleon to make his city a place of 
arms, and persuaded his people to <;o.operate with the Corinthians 
with air their force, in restoring liberty to the whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up of the as. 
sembly, seeing that Timoleon was gone, were vexed to find them, 
selves outwitted ; and it afforded no small diversion to the Rho. 
gians, that Phoenicians should complain of any thing ejected by guile. "f 
They despatched, however, one of their galleys with an ambassa. 
dor to Tauromenium, who represented the affair at large to An. 
droroachusy insisting with much insolence that he should immis 
diately turn the Corinthians out of his tov/n , and at last showing 
him. his hand with the palm upwards, and then turning it doun 
again, told him, if he did not comply with that condition, the Car- 
thaginians wotdd acertum his city^ just as he had turned his hand, 
Andromachus only smiled, and, without making him any other an- 
swer, stretched out his hand, first with one side up, and then i\u^ 
other, and bade him begone direedy, if he did not choose to have his 
ship turned upside down in the same manner. 

Icctes, hearing that Timoleon had made good his passage, was 
much alarmed, and sent for a great number of Carthaginian gal- 
l*^ys. The Syracusans then began to despair of a deliverance ; 
for they saw the Carthaginians masters of their harbour4 lce*fn 
possessed of the city, and the citadel in the hands of Dionysiii.*, 
while Timoleon held only by a small border of the skirts of Sicily, 
the little town of Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an incoii- 
sirlcrable force, having no more than a thousand men, and provi, 
siona barely sufficient for them. Nor had the Sicihan states any 
confidence in him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exns. 
perated against all that pretended to lead armies to their succour, 
particularly on account of the perfidy of Callippus and Pharax. 
The one was an Athenian, and the other a Lacedaemonian, and 
both came with professions to do great things for the liberty of Si- 

• The Cftrthagmiani iMlieved that tho departure of tboM nine gaUeys for Cdrinth 
hud been agreed on between the officert of both paniet, and that the tenth w» leli 
behind to carry Timoleon to Iceies. 

f Fraut Fuatca, PboBnician/rattd, had paited into a proverb. 

t The Carthaginiani had a bundred and fifty men of war, fifty tbousand fool, wd 
three bundred chariota 
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eilj, and for demolishing the tyrants ; yet the SiciliaM aoon fouDil 
that the reign of former oppressors ^as comparatiTely a golden 
age, and reckoned those far more happy who died in servitude than 
such as lived to see so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting, there- 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no .hetter than those 
before him, and that the deceitful hand of art would reach out to 
them the same bait of good hopes and fair promises, to draw them 
into subjection to a new master, they all, except the people of Adra- 
num, suspected the designs of the Corinthians, and declined their 
proposals. Adranum was a small city, consecrated to the god Adra» 
nus,* who was held in high veneration throughout all Sicily. Its 
inhabitants were at variance with each other; some calling in Icetes 
and the Carthaginians, and others applying to Timoleon. Both ge- 
nerals, striving who should get there first, as fortune would have it, 
arrived about the same time. But Icetes had five thousand men 
with him, and Timoleon twelve hundred at the most, whom he 
drew out of Tauromenium, which was forty .two miles and an half 
from Adranum. The first d:iy he made but a short march, and 
pitched his tents in good time. The next day he marched forward 
at a great pace, though the road was ver}' rugged, and towards eve. 
Qtng was informed that Icetes had just reached the town, and -was 
encamped before it. A^ the same time his officers made the fore, 
most division halt, to take some refreshment, that they might be 
more vigorous in the ensuing engagement. This, however, was 
against the opinion of Timoleon, who entreated them to march for- 
ward as fast as possible, and to attack the enemy before they were 
put in order : it being probable, now they were just come off their 
march, that they were employed in pitching their tents and pre- 
paring their supper. He had no sooner given this order, than he 
took his buckler and put himself at the head of them, as leading 
them on to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully. As 
soon as they came up, they fell upon the enemy, who were in great 
confusion, and ready to fly at their first approach. For this rea- 
son not many more than three hundred were killed, but twice 
as many were made prisoners, and the camp was taken. Upon 
this the people of Adranum opened their gates to Timoleon, and 
several other cities, by their ambassadors, immediately entered 
into an alliance with him. Mamercus, sovereign of Catana, a 
warlike and wealthy prince, joined the confederacy. Dionysius 
himself, hinving bid adieu to hope, and unable to hold out much 
longer, despising Icetes, who was so shamefully beaten, and ad- 
miring the bravery of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and 
the Corinthians both himself and the citadel. 

* ThU deity, by hii insignia^ afterwards mentioned, should teem to bo Mail. H'li 
tafflplt was guarded by a hundred dogs. 
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Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so superior to his hopes, 
and sent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corinthian officers into the 
citadel, as he did four hundred men besides, not all together, nor 
openly, for that was impossible, because the enemy were upon 
their guard, but by stealth, and a few at a time. This corps took 
possession of the citadel and the tyrant's moveables, with all that 
he had provided for carrying on the war, namely, a good number 
of horses, all manner of engines, and a vast quantity of darts ; they 
found also arms for seventy thousand men, which had been laid up 
of old, and two thousand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he deli, 
vered up along with the stores to Timoleon. But the tyrant re- 
served his money to himself, and having got on board a ship, he 
•ailed with a few of his friends, without being perceived by Icetes, 
and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the humble figure of a pri- 
vate man,* and as such, he was sent with one ship, and a very mo. 
derate sum of money to Corinth — ^be who was bom in a splendid 
court, and educated as heir to an absolute monarchy. He held it 
for ten years ;^ and for twelve more, firom the time that Dion took 
up arms against him, he was exercised continually in wars and 
troubles, insomuch that the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were 
abundantly recompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a man in 
Greece who was not desirous to see him and discourse with him. 
Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for 
the pleasure ofinsulting him in his present distress ; others, whose 
sentiments with respect to him were somewhat changed, and who 
were touched with compassion for his fate, plainly saw the influ- 
ence of an invisible and divine power displayed in the affairs of fee- 
ble mortals. For neither nature nor art produced in those times 
any thing so remarkable as that work of fortune,^: which showed 
the man who was lately sovereign of Sicily, n(fw holding conver- 
sation in a butcher's shop at Corinth ; or sitting whole days in a 
perfumer's ; or drinking the diluted wine of taverns ; or squabbling 
in the streets with lewd women ; or directing female musicians in 
their singing, and disputing with them seriously about the harmony 
of certain airs that were sung in the theatre.'^ 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, by which it 

* Dionyriai wai bora to absolute power, whereas most other tyrants, Dionysius the 
elder, for instance, had raised themselves to it, and some from a mean condition. 

t For he began his reign in the first year of the hundred and third Olympiad, thret 
hundred and sixty-six years before the Christian era. Dion took arms ogamst him in 
the fourth year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad ; and he delivered up the citadel 
to Timoleon, and was sent to Corinth, ip the first ye.ir of the hundred and ninth. 

t nutaich adds, nor art, to give us to understand that the tragic poets had not re- 
piesented so signal a catastrophe in fable. 

4 Some writers tell us that the extreme poverty to which he was reduced, obli^ 
him to open a school at Corinth, where he exercised that tyranny over children whwb 
he eoold no longer practise over men.— Ctc. Tuse. Qti<5<. 1. iii. 
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should teem that he did not bear his present misfortunes in. ao ab- 
ject manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which was a Corinthian 
colony as well as Syracuse^ he said, " He found himself in a situa- 
tion like that of y6ung men who had been guilty of some misde- 
meanor. For as they converse cheerfully, notwithstanding, with 
their brothers, but are abashed at the thought of coming before 
their fathers, so he was ashamed of going to live in the mother city, 
and could pass his days much more to his satisfaction with them." 
Another time, when a certain stranger derided him, at Corinth, in 
a very rude and scornful manner, for having, in the meridian of 
his power, taken pleasure in the discourse of philosophers, and at 
last asked him, " What he had got by the wisdom of Plato ?" — '* Do 
you think," said he, "that we have reaped no advantage from 
Plato, when we bear in this manner such a change of fortune ?" 
Aristoxenus the musician, and some others, have inquired, " What 
was the ground of his displeasure against Plato 1" He answered, 
*^ That absolute power abounded with evils : but had this great 
infelicity above all the rest, that among the number of those who 
call themselves the friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one 
who will speak his mind to him freely ; and that by such false 
friends he had been deprived of the friendship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry with 
Dionysiusy shook his robe when he entered his apartment, as is 
usual' when persons approach a tyrant ; and he, returning the jest, 
bade him, " Do the same when he went out, that he might not 
carry dff some of the moveables." 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a kind of 
aneer, introduced some discourse about the odes*^ and tragedies 
which Dionysius the elder left behind him, and pretended to doubt 
how he could find leisure for such works. Dionysius answered 
■nuirtiy enough,. ** They were written in the time which you and I, 
and other happy fellows, spend over the bowl." 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surprising, the success 
of Timoleon was no less wonderful. For within fifty days after 
his landing in Sicily, he became master of the citadel of Syracuse, 
and sent off Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The Corinthians, en- 

* Dionytiui tbt elder valued himself upon hie poetry, but has been censui^tl as the 
«rorst poet in the world. Piloxenus, who was himself an excellent poet, attempted lo 
uodeceiTe him in the faTOurable opinion he bad of his own abilities, but was sent lo 
the quarries for the liberty be took. However, the next day he was vesiored to favour, 
and Dionysius repeated to him some versee he had taken extraordinary pains with, 
pxpactiog his approbation : but the poet,. instead of giving it, looked round to the 
guards, and said to them very humourously,—** Take me back to the quarries.*' Not- 
withstanding this, Dionysius disputed the price of poetry at the Olympic games ; but 
there be was hissed, and the rich pavilion he had sent torn in pieces. He had biettar 
succeti, however, at Athens; for he gained the prise of poetry at the celebrated feast 
of Bacchus. On this occasion he was in such raptures that be drank to excess, and 
the debauch threw him into violent pains, to allay which, he askH for a soporative; 
and hie physieiani gave him one that laid him asleep, out of which he never awaked. 
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eouraged with these adyantages, sent htm a reinforceroent of two 
thousand loot and two hundred horse. These got on their way ns 
far as Thurium ; but finding it impracticable to gain a passage m>m 
thence, because the sea was beset with a numerous fleet of Car. 
thaginians, they were forced to stop there, and watch their oppor« 
tunity. However, they employed their time in a very noble under, 
taking. For the Thurians, marching out of their city to war against 
the Brutians, left it in charge with these Corinthian stranffers, who 
defended it with as much honour and integrity as if it had been 
their own. 

Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the citadel with great 
vigour, and blocked it up so close, that no provisions could be got 
in for the Corinthian garrison. He provided also two strangers to 
assassinate Timoleon, and sent them privately to Adranum. That 
general, who never kept any regular guards about him, lived then 
with the Adranites, without any sort of precaution or suspicion. 
The assassins being informed that he was going to ofier sacrifice, 
went into the temple with their poniards under their clothes, and 
mixing with those that stood round the altar, got nearer to him by 
little and little. They were just going to give each other the sig. 
nal to begin, when somebody struck one of them on the head wim 
his sword, and laid him at his feeU Neither he that struck the 
blow kept his station^ nor the companion of the dead man ; the for* 
Rier with his sword in hand fled to the top of a high rock, and tho 
latter laid hold of the altar, entreating Timoleon to spare his life, 
on condition that he discovered the whole matter. Accordingly, 
pardon was promised him, and he confessed that he and the per. 
son who lay dead were sent on purpose to kiH him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the other man was brought 
down from the rock, and loudly protested, that he was guilty of no 
injustice, for he only took righteous vengeance on the wretch who 
had murdered his father in the city of Leontium.* And for the 
truth of this, he appealed to several that were there present, who* 
all attested the same, and could not but admire the wonderful ma- 
nagement of fortune, which, moving one thing by another, bring- 
ing toge^er the most distant incidents, and combining those that 
have no manner of relation, but rather the greatest dissimilarity: 
makes such use of them, that the close of one process is always 
the beginning of another. - This happy escape had effects beyond 
the present, for it inspired the Corinthians with high expectations 
of Timoleon, when they saw the Sicilians now reverence and guard 
him, as a roan whose person was sacred, and who was come a« 
minister of the gods, to avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw many of the Si- 
eiliass goiag over to Timoleon, he blamed himself for making use 

* Hiftorj can hardly afibrd a iirongef^initaDca of an intorferiog Pio? idanot. 
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of the Carthaginians in small numbers only^ and availing himself 
of their assistance as it were by stealth, and as if he were ashamed of 
it, when they had such immense forces at hand. He sent, there- 
lore, for Mago their commander in chief, and his whole fleet, who, 
with terrible pomp, took possession of the harbour with a hundred 
and fifty ships, and landed an army of sixty thousand men, which 
encamped in the city of Syracuse. The Corinthians, who still 
held the citadel, found themselves in very dangerous and difficult 
circumstances : for besides that they were in want of provisions, 
they were employed in sharp and continual disputes about the walls, 
which were attacked with all manner of machines and batteries, 
and for the defence of which they were obliged to divide them, 
•elves. Timoleon, however, found means to relieve them, by send- 
ing a supply of corn from Catana in small fishing boats and little 
skifiis, which watched the opportunity to make their way through 
the enemy's fleet when it happened to be separated by a storm. 
Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than they resolved to make 
themselves masters of Catana, from which provisions were sent to 
the besieged ; and taking with them the best of their troops, they 
sailed from Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in 
the citadel, having observed from the top of it, that those of the 
enemy who stayed behind abated their vigilance, and kept but an 
indifferent guard, suddenly fell upon them as if ^bey were dispersed 
and killing some, and putting the rest to flight, gained the quarter 
called Achradinay which was much the strongest ; for Syracuse is 
an assemblage, as it were, of towns.* Finding plenty of provisions 
and money there, he did not give up the acquisition, nor return into 
the citadel, but stood upon his defence in the Achradina^ having for- 
tified it quite round, and joined^ it by new works to the citadel. 
Mago and Icetes were now near Catana, when a horseman, des- 
patched /rom Syracuse, brought them tidings that the Achradina 
was taken ; which struck them with so much surprise, that they re- 
turned in great hurry, having neither taken the place which they 
went against, nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right as fortune to 
lay claim to these successes ; but the event that next ^sued is 
wholly to be ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of Co- 
rinthians that were at Thurium, dreading the Carthaginian fleet, 
which, under the command of Hanno, observed their motions, and 
finding, at the same time, that the sea for many days was stormy 
and tempestuous, determined to march through the country of the 
Brutians ; and partly by persuasion, partly by force, they made 

• Thflra wetvfour: the IsU, or the citadel, which wu betwe«) the two ports: 
Ac^-mdmu, at a jitUe dittance from the citadel ; Tych$, wo called from the temple of 
Fortune jaad JVewobt, or the new city. To theie lome eminent authort (and Pta- 
tarch u of the number) add a fifth, which they call Ep^otm, 
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good their paasage through the territories of the barbarians, and 
came down to Rhegiom, the sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Corinthians would 
venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still : and having persuaded 
himself that he had invented one of the finest stratagems in the 
world, ordered the mariners to crown themselves with garlands, 
and to dress up the galleys with Grecian and Phoenician bucklers, 
and thus equipped, he set &ail to Syracuse. When he «anie sear 
the citadel, he hailed it with loud huzzas, and expressions of tri. 
uipph, declaring that he was just come from beating the Corinthian 
succours, whom he had met with at sea, aJs they were endeavouring 
at a passage. By this means he hoped to strike terror 'into the 
besieged. While he was acting this part, the Corinthians got dowa 
to Rhegium, and as the coast was clear, and the wind falling as it 
were miraculously, promised smooth water and a safe voyage, they 
immediately went on board such barks and fishing.boats as they 
could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much safety, and in 
such a dead calm, that they even drew the horses by the reins, 
swimming by the side of the vessels. 

When they had all landed, and had joined Timoleon, he soon 
took Messana; and from thence he marched in good order to 
{Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortune than his forces, for 
he had not above four thousand men with him. On the first news 
«>f his approach, Mago was greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his 
Kuspicions were increased on the following occasions : the marshes 
about Syracuse,* which receive a great deal of fresh water from 
the springs, and from the lakes and rivers that discharge them- 
selves there' into the sea, have such abundance of eels, that there 
is always plenty for those who choose to fish for them. The com- 
mon soldiers of both sides amused themselves promiscuously with 
that sport, at their vacant hours, and upon any cessation of anus. 
As they were all Greeks, and had nc^ pretence for any private 
animosity against each other, they fought boldly when they met in 
battle, and in time of truce they mixed together, and ' conversed 
familiarly. ^Busied at one of these times in their common diver, 
aion of fishing, they fell into discourse, and expressed their 
admiration of the convenience of the sea, and the situation of the 
adjacent places. Whereupon one of the Corinthian soldiers thus 
addressed those who served under Icetes : " And can you, who 
are Greeks, readily consent tQ reduce this city, so spacious in 
itself, and blest with so many advantages, into the power of the 
barbatians, and to bring the Carthaginians, the most deceitful and 
bloody of them all, into our neighbourhood, when you ought to 

* There is one morass that is called LytmeUat and anotlicr called Svraco. Froio 
Aifl taflC tha cHy took its name. These morasses make the air of Syracuie very 
unwbelMaaM. 

T 15 
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with that between them and Greece there were many Siciheat Or 
can you think that they have brought an armed force from the 
pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic ocean, and braved the hazard 
of war, purely to erect a principality for Icetes, who, if he had had 
the prudence which becomes a general, would never have driven 
out his founders, to call into his country tho worst of its enemies, 
when he might have obtained of the Corinthians and Timoleon any 
proper degree of honour and power ? 

The soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their dis. 
eourses oRen in their camp, gave Mago, who had long wanted a 
pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was betrayed ; and 
though Icetes entreated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 

great superiority to the enemy, yet he weighed anchor, aud sailed 
ack to Africa, shamefully and unaccountably suffering Sicily to 
slip out of his hands. 

Next day Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle before 
the place ; but when he and his Corinthians were told that Mago 
was fled, and saw the harbour empty, they could not forbear laugh- 
ing at his cowardice ; and by way of mockery, they caused pro- 
clamation to be made about the city, promising a reward to any 
one that could give information where the Carthaginian fleet waa 

Sne to hide itself. Icetes, however, had still the spirit to stand a 
ther shock, and would not let go his hold, but vigourously de- 
fended those quarters of the city which he occupied, and which 
appeared almost impregnable. His soldiers, however, were over- 
powered, and put to flight on every side. Now, that the city waa 
taken by assault, and suddenly reduced, upon the flight of the 
enemy » we may justly impute to the bravery of the troops, and the 
ability of their general ; but that not one Corinthian was either 
killed or wounded, the fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to her- 
self, willing, as she seems, to maintain a dispute with his valour, 
and that those who read his story, may rather admire his happy 
success, than the merit of his actions. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like Dion, 
or spare the place for its beauty and magnificence ; but guarding 
against the suspicions, which first slandered, and then destroyed 
that great man, he ordered the public crier to give notice, " That 
all the Syracusans who were willing to have a hand in the work, 
should come with proper implements to destroy the bulwarks of 
tyranny." Hereupon they came pne and all, considering that 
proclamation and that day as the surest commencement of their 
liberty; and they not only demolished the citadel, but levelled with the 
ground both the palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. Having 
soon cleared the place, he built a common hall there for the seat 
of judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to show that a 
popular government should be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 
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The city thus taken was found comparatively destitute of iiihabi. 
lants. Many had been slain in the wan and intestine broils, and 
many more had fled from the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so litilo 
frequented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it produced 
grass en6ugh for the horses to pasture upon, and for the grooms to 
repose themselves by them. The other cities, except a very few, 
were entire deserts full of deer and wild boars, and such as had 
leisure for it, often hunted them in the suburbs and about the walls; 
while none of those that had possessed themselves of castles and 
strong holds, could be, persuaded to quit them, or come down into 
the city, for they looked with hatred and horror upon the tribunals 
and other seats of government, as so many nurseries of tyrants. 
Timoleon and the Syracusans, therefore, wrote to the Corinthians, 
to send them a good number from Greece, to people Syracuse, 
because the land must otherwise lie uncultivated, and because they 
expected a more formidable war from Africa, being informed that 
Mago had killed himself, and that the Carthaginians, provoked at 
his bad conduct in the expedition had crucified his body, and were 
collecting great forces for the invasion of Sicily the^ ensuing 
summer. 

These letters of Timoleon 's being delivered, the S^racusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the Corin- 
thians to take their city into their protection, and to become 
founders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily seize that 
advantage, or appproriate the city to themselves, but first sent to 
the sacred games, and the other great assemblies of Greeee, and 
caused proclamation to be made by their herald : '^ That the Corin- 
thians having abolislied arbitrary power in Syracuse, and expelled 
the tyrant, invited all Syracusans and other Sicilians to people that 
city, where they should enjoy their liberties and privileges, and 
have the lands divided by equal lots among them." Then they sent 
envoys into Asia and the islands, where they were told the greatest 
part of the exiles were dispersed, to exhort them all to come to 
Corinth, where ihey should be provided with vessels, commanders, 
and a convoy at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them 
safe to Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, the Corinthians 
enjoyed the justest praisiK, and the most distinguished glory, having 
delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, saved it from the barbarians, 
and restored the citizens to their country. But the persons who 
met on this occasion at Corinth, not being a sufficient number, 
desired that they might take others along with them from Corinth, 
and the rest of Greece, as new colonists, liy which means, having 
made up their number full ten thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. 
By this lime great multitudes from Italy and Sicily had flocked in 
to Timoleon, who finding their number amount to sixty thousand, 
freely divided the lands^ among them, but sold the houses for a 
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thousand talents. By this contrivance he both lefl it in the power 
of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and took occasion 
also to raise a stock for the community, who had been so poor, and 
80 little able to furnish the supphcs fur the war, that they had sold 
the very statues, aAer having formed a judicial process against 
each, and passed sentence upon them, as if they had been so many 
criminals. On this occasion we are told, they spared one statue, 
when all the rest were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of 
their ancient kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake of the 
victory* which he gained over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with such a number 
of inhabitants who flocked to it from all quarters, Timoleon was 
desirous to bestow the blessing of liberty on the other cities also, 
and to extirpare arbitrary government out of Sicily. For this pur- 
pose, marching into the territories of the petty tyrants, he com. 
pelted Icetcs to quit the interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish 
nis castles, and to live among the Leontines as a private person. 
Leptines also, prince of ApoUbnia and several other littio towns, 
finding himself in danger ofbcing taken, surrendeted, and had his 
life granted him, but was sent to Corinth ; for Timoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily should be 
forced to live as exiles in the city which had colonized that island, 
and should be seen by the Greeks in such an abject condition. 

After this he returned to Syracuse to settle the civil government, 
and to establish the most important and necessary law8,f along 
with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth. In 
the meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries should reap some 
advantage from the enemies* country, and be kept from inaction, 
he sent Dinarchus and Demaretus into the Carthaginian province. 
These drew several cities from the punic interest, and not only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raii<ed money, from the 
plunder, for carrying on the war. AVhile these matters were 
transacting, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybxum, with seventy 
thousand land forces, two hundred galleys, and a thousand other 
vessels, which carried machines of war, chariots, vast quantities 
of provisions, and all other stores, as if they we^ now determined 
not to carry on the war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks 
entirely out of Sicily. When the Carthaginians, therefore, found 

* He defeated Hnmiicar, who landed in Sicily wiih three hundred thousand men, 
ID the aaooDd year of the seventy, fifth Olympiad. 

f Anion«( other wise insritulions. Jie appointed a chief magistrate to be chosen yearly, 
wboin the Syracusans called the Amphipolva of Jupiier Olympis; thus giving him a 
kind of sacred character. The firirt Jhnphipolus was Cominenes. ifence arose the 
custom among the Syraciisans to compute their years by the respective governnnents 
of these roagUtraies ; which custom continued in the lime of Diodorus Siculus, that is, 
in the reign of Aueustns, above three hundred years after the office QiJimphipohU was 
first introduced.— Z>ioJor. Hicvl. I. xvi. c. 12. * 
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that their Sicilian territories were laid waste, they marcl^^d, under 
the command of Asdrubal and Hamilcar, in great fury against tlio 
Corinthians. 

Information of this heing brought directly to Syracuse, the in- 
habitants were struck with such terror by that prodigious armament, 
that scarce three thousand, out of ten times that number, took up 
arms and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenaries were 
in number four thousand, and of them about a thousand gave way 
to their fears, when upon their march, and turned back, crying out, 
** That Timoleon must he mad, or in his dotage, to go against an 
army of seventy thousand men, with only five thousand foot and a 
thousand horse, and to draw his handful of men, too, eight days' 
march from Syracuse ; by which means there could be no refuge 
for those that fled, nor burial for those that fell in battle." 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these cowards 
discovered themselves before the engagement; and having en- 
couraged the rest, he led them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus, 
where the Carthaginians were drawn together. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the month Thar- 
gelum brought on the solstice ; the .river then sendmg up a thick 
mist, the field was covered with it at first, so that nothing in the 
enemies' camp was discernible, only an articulate and confused 
noise which reached the summit of the hill, showed that a great 
army lay at some distance. But when the Corinthians had reached 
the top, and lay down their shields to take breath, the sun had 
raised the vapours higher, so that the fug being collected upon the 
summits, covered tJiem only, while the places below were all visible. 
The river Crimesus appeared clearly, and the enemy were seen 
crossing it, first with chariots drawn by four horses, and formidably 
provided for the combat, behind which there marched ten thousand 
men with white bucklers. These they conjectured to be Cartha- 
ginians by the brightness of their armour, and the slowness and 
good order in which they moved. They were followed by the 
troops of other nations, who advanced in a confused and tumul- 
tuous manner. 

Timoleon, observing that the river put it in his power to engage 
with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his men take 
notice how the main body was divided by the stream, part having 
already got over, and part preparing to pass it, and ordered Dema- 
retus with the cavalry to attack the Carthaginians and put them in 
confusion, before they had time to arrange themselves in order of 
battle. Then he himself descended into the plain with the infantry, 
forming the wing out of other Sicilians, intermingling a few stran. 
gers with them ; but the natives of Syracuse and the most warlike 
of the mercenaries he had placed about himself in the centre, and 
stopped a while to see the success of the horse. While he saw 

15* 
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that the)/^ould not come up to & grapple with the Carthaginians, 
by reason of the chariots that ran to. and fro before their army, 
and that they were obliged oflen to wheel about, to avoid the dan- 
ger of having their ranks broken, and then to rally again and return 
to the charge, sometimes here and sometimes there, he took his 
buckler, and called to the foot to follow him, and be of good cour. 
age, with an accent that seemed more than human, so much was 
it above his. usual pitch. His troops answering with a loud shout, 
and pressing him to load them on without delay, he sent orders to 
the cavalry to get beyond the line of chariots, and to take the 
enemy in flank, while himself thickening his first ranks, so as to 
join buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet to sound, bore 
down upon the Carthaginians. They sustained the first shock 
with great spirit : for being fortified with breast-plates of iron and 
helmets of brass, and covering themselves with large shields, they 
could easily repel the spears and javelins. But when the business 
came to a decision by the sword, where art is no less requisite than 
strength, all on a sudden there broke out dreadful thunders from 
the mountains, mingled with long trails of lightning ; afler which, 
the black clouds^ descending from the tops of the hills, fell upon 
the two armies in a storm of wind, rain and hail. The tempest 
was on the backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the stornpy showers and 
the fire continually streaming from the clouds. 

Th^se things very much distressed the barbarians, particularly 
such of them as were not veterans. The greatest inconvenience 
seems to have. been the roaring of the thunder, and the clattering 
of the rain and hail upon their arms, which hindered them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the Carthaginians 
not being light, but heavy armed, as I said, the dirt was trouble. 
9ome to them ; and, as the bosoms of their tunics were filled with 
water, they were very unwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks 
could overturn them with ease, and when they were down, it was 
impossible for them, encumbered as they were with arms, to get up 
out of the mire. For the river Crimesus, swoln partly by the rains, 
And partly having its course stopped by the .vast numbers that 
crossed it, had overflowed its banks. The adjacent field, havmg 
many cavities and low places in it, was filled with water which 
settled there, and the Carthaginians falling into them, could not 
disengage themselves without extreme difRculty. In short, the 
Btorm continuing to beat upon them with great violence, and the 
Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred men who composed their 
first ranks, their whole body was put to flight. Great numbers 
were overtaken in the field, and put to the sword ; many took to 
the river, and, jostling with those that were yet passing it, were 
carried down and drowned. The major part, who endeavoured to 
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gain the hills, were stopped by the light-armed soldiers, and slain. 
Among the ten thousand that were killed, it is said there were three 
thousand natives of Carthage — a heavy loss to that city ; for none 
of its citizens were superior to these, either in birth, fortune, or 
character, nor have we any account that so many Carthaginians 
ever fell before in one battle. As they mostly made use of Lybians, 
Spaniards, and Numidians, in their wai-s, if they lost a victory, it 
was at the expense of the blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality of the killed. 
Those who stripped the dead set no value upon brass or iron, such 
was the abundance of silver and gold : for they passed the river, 
and made themselves masters of the camp and baggage. Many 
of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the soldiers, but five 
thousand were delivered in upon the public account, and two hun- 
dred chariots also were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the 
most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it were piled all 
manner of spoils, among which a thousand breast-plates of exqui- 
site workmanship, and ten thousand bucklers, were exposed to 
view. As there was but a small number to collect the spoils of 
such a multitude, and they found such immense riches, it was the 
third day after the battle before they could erect the trophy. With 
the first news of victory, Timoleon sent to Corinth the handsomest 
of the arms he had taken, desirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native city, v. hen they saw the fairest temples 
adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monu- 
ments of kindred blood and domestic ruin, but with the spoils of 
barbarians, which bore this honourable inscription, declaring the 
justice as well as valour of the conquerors, " That the people of 
Corinth, and Timoleon their general, having delivered the Greeks 
who dwelt in Sicily, from the Carthaginian yoke, made this ofifering 
as a grateful acknowledgement to the gods." 

After this, Timoleon lefl the mercenaries to lay waste the Car- 
thaginian province, and returned to Syracuse. By an edict pub- 
lished there, he banished from Sicily the thousand hired soldiera 
who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them to quit Syra- 
cuse before the sun set. These wretches passed over into Italy, 
where they were treacherously slain by the Brutlans. Such was 
the vengeance which heaven took of their perfidiousness. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calauria, Icetes 
took the opportunity to make an inroad into the territories of Syra.- 
euse, where he met with considerable booty ; and having made 
great havock, he marched back by Calauria itself, in contempt of 
Timoleon and the slender force he had with him. Timoleon suf- 
fered him to pass, and then followed him with his cavalry and 
light.armed foot. When Icetes saw he was pursued, he crossed 
the Damyrias, and stood in a posture to receive the enemy on m% 
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Other side. Whal emboldened bim to do this, was the difficulty of 
the passage, and the steepness of the banks on both sidea. A 
•trange dispute of jealousy and honour, which arose among the 
officers of Trmoleon, awhile delayed the combat: for there wsui 
not one that was willing to go after another, but every man wanted 
to be foremost in the attack ; so that their fording was likely to be 
very tumultuous and tiisorderly by their jostling each other, and 
pressing to get before. To remedy this^ Timoleon ordered them 
to decide the matter by lot, and that each for this purpose, should 
give him his ring. He took the rings and shook them in the skirt 
of his robe, and the first that came up, happening to have a trophy 
for the seal, the young officers received it with joy, and crying out, 
that they would not wait for any other lot, made their way as fast 
as possible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who, un« 
able to sustain the shock, soon took flight, throwing away their 
arms, and leaving^ a thousand of their men dead upon the spot. 

A few dkya afler this, Timoleon marched into the territory of 
the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive, and his son Eupolemua, 
and Euthymus his general of horse, were brought to him bound by 
the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally punished, as ty- 
rants and traitors to their country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, 
though remarkably brave and bold in action, because he was ac- 
cased of a severe sarcasm against the Corinthians. He had said, 
it seems, in a speech he made to the Leontines, upon the Corin- 
thians taking the field, '* That it was no formidable matter, if the 
Corinthian dames were gone out to take the air." Thus the gene- 
rality of men are more apt to resent a contemptuous word than an 
urijust action, and can bear any other injury better than disgrace. 
Every hostile deed is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirical 
and censorious expressions are considered as the effects of hatred 
or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracusans brought the wife 
imd daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, being there con- 
demned to die, were executed accordingly. This seems to be the 
most exceptionable part of Timoleon's conduct ; for, if he had in- 
torposed, the women would not have sufiered. But he appears to 
have connived at it, and given them up to the resentment of the 
people, who were willing to make some satisfaction to the mane^ 
of Dion, who expelled Dionysius. For Icetes was the man who 
threw Arete the wife of Dion, his sister Aristomache, and his son, 
who was yet a child, aUve into the sea. 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Mamercus; who 
waited for him in order of battle upon the banks of the Abolus.* 
Mamercus was defeated and put to flight, with the loss of above 

• Pmlemy, and otben,c«U this river, Almbut, Jliabit, or AUAom, It it mmt Byb*a, 
btiwmi CaUMia ami Syracuse. 
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two thousand man, no small part of which consisted of the Punic 
succours sent by Gisco. Hereupon, the Carthaginians desired him 
to grant them peace, which he did on the following conditions : 
** That they should hold only the lands within the Lycus ;* that 
they should permit all who desired it, to remove out of their pro- 
vince, with their families and goods, and to settle at Syracuse ; and 
that they should permit all who desired it, to renounce all friend, 
ship and alliance with the tyrants." — Mamercus, reduced by this 
treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, with an intent to bring the Lus- 
canians against Timoleon and the Syracusans. But instead of that, 
the crews tacking about with the galleys, and returning to Sicily, 
delivered up Catana to Timoleon ; which obliged Mamercus to 
take refuge at Messena, with Hippo, prince of that city. Timo. 
leon oiTComing upon them, and investing the place both by sea 
and land. Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted to make his 
escape, but was taken by the M essenians themselves, who exposed 
him in the theatre ; and calling their children out of the schools, 
as to the finest spectacle in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, 
they first scourged him, and then put him to death. 

Upon this Mamercus surrendered himself to Timoleon, agreeing 
to take his trial at Syracuse, on condition that Timoleon himself 
would not be his accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and 
brought before the people, he attempted to pronounce an oration 
which he had composed long before for such an occasion ; but be- 
ing received with noise and clamour, he perceived that the assem 
bly were determined to show him no favour. He, therefore, threw 
off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and dashed his . 
head violently against one of the steps, with a design to kill him- 
self, but did not succeed according to his wish ; for he was taken 
up alive, and suffered the punishment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put a period 
to the wars/ He found the whole island turned almost wild and 
savage, so that its very inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet 
he so civilized it again, and rendered it so desirable, that strangers 
came to settle in the country, from which its own people had lately 
fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which, after the 
Athenian war, had been sacked and lefl desolate by the Carthagi- 
nians, were now peopled again ; the former by Megellus and Po- 
nstus from Elea, and the latter by Gorgus from the isle of Ceoe, 
who also collected and brought with him some of the old citizens. 
Timoleon not only assured them of his protection, and of peaceful 
days to settle in, afler the tempests of such a war, but cordially en- 
tered into their necessities, and supplied them with every thing, so 
that he was even beloved by them as if he had been their founder. 
• PlutoTob probably took the name of this river aa he found it in £»^?f"" t^^.! 
fitber Hifltoriant call it the Halycui. Indeed, the Cartbaginianj might pottibly give ii 
the oriraial aepirata hu which eigoifiet no more than the particle tht. 

a 
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Kay, to thct degree did he enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in 
general, that no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands 
dirided, no political regulations made, in a proper manner, except 
it was revised and touched by him : he was the master-builder who 
put the last hand to the work, and bestowed upon it a happy ele- 
gance and perfection. Though at that time Greece boasted a number 
of great men, whose achievements were highly distinguished,Timo- 
theuB (for instance), Agesilaus, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the 
last of whom Tlmoleon principally vied with, in the course of glory, 
yet we may discern in their actions a certain labour and straining, 
which diminishes their lustre, and some of them have afforded 
room for censure, and been followed with repentance ; whereas 
there is not one action of Timoleon (if we except the extremities 
he proceeded to in the case of his brother) to which we may not, 
with Timcius, apply that passage of Sophocles— 

What Venus, or what Love, 

Placed the fair parts in this harmonious whole ? 

For as the poetry of Antimachus"" and the portraits of Dionysius,! 
both of them Colophonians, with all the nerve and strength with 
which they abound, appear to be too much laboured, and smell too 
much of the lamp, whereas the paintings of Nicomachus^: and the 
verses of Homer, besides their other excellencies, seem to have 
been struck off with readiness and ease ; so, if we compare the ex- 
ploits of Epaminondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite pains 
and difficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, 
had a great deal of freedom and ease in them, when we consider 
the case well, we shall conclude the latter, not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes to fortune. For 
when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addressed the Syracu- 
sans, he often said, he was highly indebted to that goddess, when 
she was resolved to save Sicily, for doing it under his name. In 
his house he built a chapel, and offered sacrifices to Chance,^ and 

• Antimachus was an epic poet, who flourished in the days of Socrates and Plata 
He wnne a poem called the Thebaid. Quintilian (x. 1.) says, he had a force and so- 
lidity, together with an elevation of style, and had the second place given him by the 
crammarians after Homer ; but as he failed in the passions, in the disposition of his 
iible, and in the eace and elegance of manner, though he was second, he was far from 
coniio^ near the iirst. 

f Dionyslus was a portrait painter.— Plin. xxxv. 10. 

t Pjiny tells us :— •' Nicomachus painted with a swift as well as masterly hand ; and 



mat bis pjecM sold for as much as a town was worth." Aristratus the tyrant t>f Sicyon, 
liavinjL agreed with him for a piece of work which seemed to require a considerable 
time. Wicomachus did not appear till within a few days of that on which he had asreed 
tofinisb It. Hereupon the tyrant talked of punishing him ; but in those few dm l 
•ompleied the thin^ in an admirable manner, and entirely to his satisfaction. 

} When the ancients ascribed any event \o fortune, they did not mean to deny Ui 
operation of the Deity in it. but only to exclude all human contrivance and power 
and 10 events ascribed to cAance, they mi^ht possibly mean to exclude the agency c 
•II imuonal beings, whether human or divine. 
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dedicated the house itself to Fortune; for the Syracusans had gi- 
ven him one of the best houses in the city, as a reward of his ser- 
vices, and provided him, besides, a very elegant and agreeable re- 
treat in the country. In the country it was that he spent most of 
his time, with his wife and children, whom he had sent for from 
Corinth : for he never returned home ; he took no part in the trou- 
b^es of Greecej nor exposed himself to public envy, the rock which 
great generals commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of 
honour and power, but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the bless- 
ings he had established : and of which the greatest of all was to 
see so many cities and so many thousa'nds of people happy through 
his means. 

But siace, according to the comparison of Simonides, every re- 
public must have some impudent slanderer, just as every lark must 
have a crest on its head, so it was at Syracuse ; for Timoieon was 
attacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and Demsnetus. The 
first of these having demanded of him sureties that he. would an- 
swer to an indictment which was to be brought against him, the 
people began to rise, declaring they would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed. But Timoieon stilled the tumult, by representing, " That he 
had voluntarily undergone so many labours and dangers, on pur- 
pose that the meanest Syracusan might have recourse, when he 
pleased, to the laws." And when Demxnetus, in full as^^embly, 
alleged many articles against his behaviour in command, he did 
not vouchsafe him any answer ; he only said, " He could not suf- 
ficiently express his gratitude to the gods, for granting his request, 
in permitting him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the liberty of 
saying what they thought fit." 

Having then confessedly performed greater thmgs than any Gre- 
cian of his time, and been the only man who realized those glorious 
achievements, to which the orators of Greece were constantly ex- 
horting their countrymen in the general assemblies of the states, 
fortune happily placed him at a distaiice from the calamities in 
which the mother.country was involved, and kept his hands un- 
stained with its blood. He made his courage and conduct appear 
in his dealing.s with the foreigners and with tyrants, as well as his 
justice and moderation, wherever the Greeks or their friends were 
concerned. Very few of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a 
tear, or put any of them in mourning ; and yet, in less than eight 
years, he delivered Sicily from its intestine miseries and distem- 
pers, and restore^ it to the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in years, 
his eyes began to fail him, and the defect increased so fast, that 
he entirely lost his sight. Not that he had done any thing to oc- 
casion it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice of fortune,* but 
• Plutarch here hinti at an opinion, which was very prevalent among the pafast. 
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it seems to have been owing to a family weakneae and diaorder, 
which operated together with the course of time. For several of 
his relations are said to have lost their sight in the same manner, 
having it gradually impaired by years. Athanis tells us, that du* 
ring the war with Hippo and Mamercus, and while he lay before 
Millae, a white speck appeared on his eye, which was. a plain indi- 
cation (hat blindness was coming on. However, (his did not hhi- 
der him from continuing the siege, and prosecuting the war, until 
he got the tyrants in his power. But when he returned to Syra 
euse, he laid down the command, immediately, and excused him- 
eelf to the people from any farther service, as he had brought their 
affairs to a happy conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune without re- 
pining; but it was really admirable to observe the honour and re- 
spect which the Syracusans paid him when blind. They not only 
visited him constantly themselves, but brought all strangers who 
■pent some time amongst them, to his house in town, or to that in 
the country, that they too might have the pleasure of seeing the 
deliverer of Syracuse ; and it was their joy and their pride that he 
chose to spend his days with them, and despised the splendid re- 
ception which Greece was prepared to give him. Among the 
many votes that were passed, and things that were done in honour 
of him, one of the most striking was the decree of the people of 
Syracuse, *\ That whenever they should be at war with a foreign 
nation, they would employ a Corinthian general." Their method 
of proceeding, too, in th^ir assemblies, did honour to Timoleon ; 
for they decided smaller matters by themselves, but consulted him 
in the more difficult and important cases. On these occasions he 
was conveyed in a litter through the market-place to the 'theatre ; 
and when he was carried in, the people saluted him with one voice 
as he sat. He returned the civility, and having paused a while to 

Stve time for their acclamations, took cognizance of the affair and 
elivered his opinion, The assembly gave their sanction to it, and 
then his servants carried the litter back through the theatre ; and 
the people having waited on him out with loud applauses, despatch* 
ed the rest of the public business without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old age of Timoleon 
cherished, as that of a common father ! and at last he died of a 
•light illness co-operating with length of years.* Some time be- 
ing given the Syracusans to prepare for his funeral, and for the 
neighbouring inhabitants and strangers to assemble, the whole was 
conducted with great magniiicenco. The bier, sumptuously adorn. 

that if any person was signally favoured with success, there would toroe mitifortuno 
to counterbalance it. This they imputed to the envy of tome malignant 



* He died the last year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, three hundred aod 
Ibiityfiva yean before the Christian era. 
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ed, was carried by young men selected by the people, over the 
ground where the palace and castle of the tyrants stood, before 
Uiey were demolished. It was followed by many thousands of 
men and women, in the most pompous solemnity, crowned with 
garlands and clothed in white. The lamentations and tears, min- 
gled with the praises of the deceased, showed that the honour now 
paid him was not a matter of course, or compliance with a duty 
enjoined, but the testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. 
At last, the bier being placed upon the funeral-pile, Demetrius, who 
had the loudest voice of all their heralds, was directed to make pro- 
clamation as follows : " The people of Syracuse inter Timoleon 
tbe Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, at the expense of two hun- 
dred unncs.* they honour him, moreover, through all time, with an- 
nual games, to be celebrated with performances in musip, horse- 
racing and wrestling : as the man who destroyed tyrants, subdued 
barbarians, repeopled great cities which lay desolate, and restored 
to the Sicilians their laws bnd privileges." 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him in the 
market-place, which they afterwards' surrounded with porticoes 
and other buildinss suitable to the purpose, and then made it a 
place of exercise for their youth, under the name of Timoleonieum. 
They continued to make use of the form of government and the 
laws that he established^ and this ensured their happiness for a 
long course of years.* 

• This pmcpwity was iatsmiplsd aboat thirty y«sis afttr, bj Htm cru«kiM of Ifs- 

16 
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ARISTIDES. 

Flourished 460 years before Christ. 

ARISTIDfeS, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe of Anti- 
ochis, and the ward of Alopece. Of his estate we have different 
accounts. Borne say, he was always very poor, and that he left 
two daughters behind him, who remained a long time unmarried, 
on account of their poverty.* But Demetrius the Phalerian con- 
tradicts this general opinion in his Socrates, and says there was a 
farm at Phalera which went by the name of Aristides, and that 
there he was buried. But it is plain that Demetrius laboured to 
take the imputation of poverty, as if it were some great evil, not 
only from Aristides, but from Socrates, who, he says, besides a 
house of his own, had seventy minsef at interest in the hands of 
Crito. 

Aristides had a particular, friendship for Clisthenes, who settled 
the popular government of Athens after the expulsion of the ty- • 
rants ;| yet he had, at the same time, the greatest veneration for 
Lycurgus, the Lacedaemonian, whom ho considered as the most 
excellent of lawgivers : and this led him to be a favourer of arts- 
tocracy, in which he was always opposed by Themistocles, who 
listed in the party of the commons. Some, indeed, say, that being 
brought up together from their infancy, when boys, they were all 
at variance, not only in serious matters, but in their very sports 
and diversions, and their tempers were discovered from the first by 
that opposition. The one was insinuating, daring, and artful, 
variable, and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits ; the other 
was solid and steady, inflexibly just, incapable of using any false- 
hood, flattery or deceit, even at play. 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained many 
friends, and became respectable in the strength of his popularity. 
Thus, when he was told that he would govern the Athenians ex- 
tremely well, if he would but do it without respect of persons, he 
said, " May I never sit on a tribunal where my friends shall not 
find more favour from me than strangers !" 

Aristides, on the contranr, took a method of his own in conduct- 
ing the administration. For he would neither consent to any in- 
justice to oblige his friends, nor yet disoblige them by denying all 
they asked ; and as he saw that many, depending on their interest 

• And yet, according to a law of Solon's, the bride wai to carry with her only three 
euitt of clothes, and a little hoiieehold stuff of small value. 

f The mine, is equal to JOO drachmas— ^3 4s. 7d. sterling— in federal moner. 
•bout 1 14 34. ' 

t These tyrants were Pisistratidn, who were driven out about the sixty- sixth Olym- 
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and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable things, he never en- 
deavoured ader that support, but declared, that a good citizen 
should place his whole strength and security in advising and doing 
what is just and fight. 

In. the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firmness 
was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor discomposed 
with ill success, lie went on in a moderate and steady manner, per- 
suaded that his country had a claim to his services, without the re- 
ward either of honour or profit. Hence it Was, that when those 
verses of iEschy lus concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the 
stage:— 

To be, and not to seem, is ibis man's maMm ; 
Hit mind' reposes on its proper wisdom. 
And wants no other praise* 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as 
the man to whom this great encomium was most applicable. In- 
deed, he was capable of resisting- the suggestions, not only of favour 
and affection, but of 'resentment |ind enmity wherever justice was 
concerned. For, it is said, that when he was carrying on a pro- 
secution against his enemy,' and afler he had brought his charge, 
the judges were going to pass sentence, without hearing the person 
accused, he rose up to his assistance, entreating that he might be 
heard, and have the privilege which the laws allowed. Another 
time when he himself sat judge between two private persons, and 
one of them observed, *Uhat his adversary had done many injuries 
to Aristides :" — "Tell me not that," said he, "but what injiiry he 
has done to thee ; for it is thy cause I am judging, not my own." 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it appear, that not 
only those of his time, but the officers that preceded him, had ap- 
plied a great deal of the public money to their own use, and par- 
licularly Themistocles ; — 

For be, with all his wisdom, 

Could ne*er command his handa 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, Themisla- 
cles raised a strong party against him, accused him of misapplying 
the public money, and got him condemned. But the principal and 
most respectable of the citieens,t incensed at this treatment of 
Aristides, interposed, and prevailed, not only that he might be ex- 
cused the fine, but chosen again chief treasurer. He now pre- 
tended that his former proceedings were too strict, and carrying a 
gentler hand over those that acted under him, suffered them to pil- 

» These verses are to be found in the *» Siege of Thebes by the Seven Captains.** 
They are a description of the genius and temper of Amphiaraus, which the courier, 
who brings an account of the enemy's attacks, and nP the characters of the com* 
manders, eives to Eteoclea. Plutarch has changed one word in them for anbtber, 
tbat suited his purpose better; reading /tuf, instead of valiant. 

f The court of Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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Ibr the pabkc money, wilboat seeaHBg to find them oat, or reckoif. 
ing strictly with them; so that, fattened on the spoik of theit 
country, they lavished their praises on Aristides, and heartily es- 
pousing his cause, begged of the people to continue him in the 
same office. But when the Athenians were going to confirm it to 
him by their sufirages, he gave them this severe rebuke : *' While 
I managed your finances with all the fidelity of an honest man, I 
was loaded with calumnies ; abd now when I sufier them to be a 
prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty good citizen ; but I 
assure you, I am more ashamed of the present honour, than I was 
of the f<^rmer disgrace, and it is with indignation and concern that 
r see you esteem ii, more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to take 
proper care of the public revenue/' By thus speaking and dia. 
covering their frauds, he silenced those that recommended him 
with so much noise and bustle, but at the same time received the 
truest and most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 
About this time Datis, who wa« sent by Darius, under pretence 
of chastising the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in reality to sob. 
due all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and began to 
ravage the neighbouring country. Among the generals to whom 
the Athenians gave the management of thid war, Miltiades was 
first in dignity, and next to him in reputation and authority was 
Aristides. In a council of war that was then held, Miltiades voted 
for giving the enemy battle,* and Aristides, secondinff him, added 
no little weight to his scale. The generals commanded by turns, 
each his day ; but when it came to Aristides' turn, he gave up bis 
right to Miltiades, thus showing his colleagues, that it was no dis- 
|;race to follow the directions of the wise, but that, on the contrary, 
It answered honoiurable and salutary purposes. By this means he 
laid the spirit of contention, and bringing them to agree in, and fol- 
low the best opinion, he strengthened the hands of Miltiades, who 
now had the absolute and undivided command ; the other generals 
no longer insisting on their days, but entirely submitting to his or- 
ders^t 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was pressed 
the hardest,:^ because there for a long time the Persians made their 

* AoMidliig to HetodotuB (I. vt. e. 109,) the-genenlt wen very raueh divided m 
their opioiont, tome were for figtiting, otiieri not; Miltiades obMrving tliii, addreeted 
himaelf to Callimachut of Aphidne, wbo wAspoUmarchf and wtiote power wat equal 
to tlwt of all the other generals. Callimachiis, whose voice was decisive accoraing 
to the Atbentan laws, joined directly with Miltiadet, and declared for giving battle 
Immediatelv. Poetibly Aristides might have some share in bringing Callimachui to 
this resoluuon. 

f Yet he would not fight until his own proper day of command came about, for 
fear that, through any latent sparks of jealousy and envy, any the generals should be 
led not to do their duty. 

t The Athenians and Platasans fought with such obstinate valour on the ri^ and 
left, that the barbarians were forced to fly on both sides. The Persians and Sac«, 
however, pareeivin^ that the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such force, 
that ibey broke through it : this those on the right and left perceived, but did not 
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greatest efforts against the tribes Leontis aod Antiochis ; and The 
iniatocles and Aristides, who belonged to those tribes, exerting then, 
selves at the head of them, with all the spirit of emulation, behaved 
with so much vigour, that the enemy were put to fliglit, and driven 
back their ships. But the Greeks perceiving that the barbarians^ 
instead of sailing to the isles, to return to Asia, were driven by the 
wind and currents towards Attica,* and fearing that Athens, unpro- 
Tided for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, marched 
home with nine tribes, and used such expedition, that they reach- 
ed the city in one day.f 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, to guard the 
prisoners and the spoils ; and he did not disappoint the public opi- 
nion : for though there was much gold and silver scattered about, 
and rich garments and other booty in abundance were found in the 
tents and ships which they had taken, he neither had an inclina- 
tion to touch any thing himself, nor permitted others to do it. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office of or- 
ekoTh which gave his name to that year ; though, according to De- 
metrius the Phalerean, he was not archon till after the battle of Pla- 
\m&f a little before his death. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were most struck with 
his justice, because the public utility was the most promoted by it. 
Thus he, though a poor man and a commoner, gained the roynl 
and divine title of the Just, which kings and tyrants have never 
beenfond of. It has been their ambition to be styled Ttdcen of 
ekiea ; TkunderhoUs ; Conquerors, Nay, some have chosen to l>e 
ealled Ettgles and Vtdtures, preferring the fame of power to that of 
yrrtue. The Deity himself, to whom th^y want to be compared, is 
distinguished by three things, immortality, power and virtue ; and 
of these, virtue is most excellent and divine. They desire only the 
two first properties of the Deity ; immortality, which' our nature 
will not admit of; and power, which depends chiefly upon fortune ; 
while they foolishly neglect virtue, the only divine quality in their 
power, not considering that it is justice alone, which makes the lifb 
of those that flourish most in prosperity and high stations, heavenly 
and divine, while injustice renders it grovelling and brutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his surname of the 
Just, and afterwards envied as much ; the latter, chiefly by the ma- 
nagement of Themistocles, who gave it out among the people, that 

attempt tQ succour-it, till they had put to flight both the wings of the Pereiao army ; 
then bending the points of the wingt towards their own centre, they enclosed tna 
hitherto victorious Persians, and cot them in pieces. 

• It was reported in thoee times, that the Alcmaeonidse encouraged the Persians to 
make a second attempt, by holding up, as they approaclied the shore, a shield for a 
signal. However, it was the Persian fleet that endeavoured to double the cape of 
Junium, with a view to surprise the city of Atbem before the army could raturN. — 
//ero^. I. vi-c. lOl.dbc. 

f From Mmraihon to Athens is about Ibrtv miles. 
2a 16* 
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Ariitides had abolUhed the courts of judicature, by drawing the ar- 
bitration of all causes to himself, and so was insensibly gaining bo- 
vereign power, though without guards and the other ensigns of it. 
The people, elevated with the late victory, thought themselves ca- 
pable of every thing, and the highest respect little enough for them. 
IJneasy therefore at finding that any one citizen rose to such ex- 
traordinary honour and distinction, they assembled at Athens from 
all the towns in Attica, and banished Aristides by the ostracism ; dis- 
guising their envy of his character under the specious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

The ostracism was conducted in the following manner : every 
citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or a shell, on which he wrote 
the name of the person he wished to have banished, and carried it 
to a part of the market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails* 
The magistrates then counted the number of the shells, and if it 
amounted not to six thousand the ostracism stood for nothing ; if it 
didy they sorted the shells, and the person whose name was found 
on the greatest number, was declared an exile for ten years, but 
with permission to enjoy his estate. ^ 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the people were 
inscribing the names on the shells, it is reported that an illiterate 
burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for some ordinary person, 
and ffiving him his shell, desired him to write Aristides upon it. The 
good man, surprised at this adventure, asked mm, " Whether Aris- 
tides had ever injured him?** — **No,'* said he, "nor do I even 
know him : but it vexes me to hear h'lm every where called the 
•liMf." Aristides made no answer, but took the shell, and having 
written his own name upon it, returned it to the man. When he 
quitted Athens, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and, agree 
ably to his character, made a prayer very different from that of 
Achilles ; namely, that the people of Athens might never see the 
day, which should force them to remember Aristides." 

Three years afler, when Xerxes was passing through Thessaly 
and BcBotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians reversed this 
decree, and by a public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The 
principal inducement was their fear of Aristides ; for they were ap 
preheusive that he would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the 
citizens, and draw them over to the interest of the Persians. But 
they little knew the man. Before this decree he had been exciting 
and encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty ; and afler it, 
when Themistocles was appointed to the comniand of the Athenian 
forces, he assisted him both with his person and counsel, not dis- 
daining to raise his worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory for 
the public good. For when Eurybiades, the commcmder in chief, 
bad resolved to quit Salamis,* and before he could put his purpose 

* Eurybiadas wms for standing away for the gulf of Corinth, that he might be near 
llM !sad araiy ; tnit Theniftoclei clearly nw that io the itraiti of Salamis they could 
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in execution, the enemy's fleet, taking the advantage of the night, 
had surrounded the islands, and in a manner blocked up th» 
straits, without any one perceiving that the confederates were so 
hemmed in, Aristides sailed the same night from .£gina, and passed 
with the utmost danger through the Persian fleet. As soon aa he 
reached the tent of Themistocles, he desired to speak with him ia 
private, and then addressed him in these terms : *' You and I, The- 
mistocles, if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and child- 
ish disputes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary cx>ntention, 
striving which of us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Greece ; you in doing the duty of a general, and I in assisting you 
with my service and advice. I find that you alone have hit upon 
the best measures, in advising to come immediately to an engage- 
ment in the straits ; and though the allies oppose your design, me 
enemy promote it. For the sea on all sides is covered with their 
ships, so that the Greeks, whether they will or not, must ccme to 
an action and acquit themselves like men, there being no room left 
for flight." 

Themistocles answered, '* I could have wished, Aristides, that 
you had not been beforehand with me in this noble emulation ; but 
I will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of your's by my fu. 
ture actions." At the same time he acquainted him with the stra- 
tagem he had contrived to ensnare the barbarians,'*' and then de- 
sired him to go, and make it appear to Eurybiades, that there could 
be no safety for them without venturing a sea-ight there ; for he 
knew that Aristides had much greater influence over him than he. 
In the council of war, assembled on this occasion, Cleocritus the 
Corinthian said to Themistocles, ** Your advice is not agreeable to 
Aristides, since he is here present and aays nothing." '* You are 
mistaken," said Aristides, ** for I should not have been silent, had 
not the counsel of Themistocles been the most eligible; and now I 
hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but because I approve 
hia sentiments." 

Aristides, perceiving that the little island of Psy ttalia, which lies 
in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the enemy's troops, 
put on board the small transports a number of the bravest and most 
resolute of his countrymen, and made a descent upon the island, 
where he attacked the barbarians with such fury, that they were 
all cut in pieces, except some of the principal persons, who were 
made prisoners. After this Aristides placed a strong guard round 
the island, to take notice of such as were driven ashore there, so 
that none of his friends might perish, nor any of the enemy eecape.f 

fight the Persian fle«t, which was so vastly superior in numbers, with much 
an - -. . . .- -^ . . . 

to quit the strafts of Salamis ; and therefore, if the Persians were desirous ta 



• The stratagam was to send one to acquaint the enemy 'that the Greeks weia fom| 
quit the straits of Salamis; and therefore, if the Persians were desirous ta era« 
em at once, the? must foil upon then immediately, before ih^y dii 
t The battle of Salamis was fought in the year before Christ 480. 
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For about Psyttalia the battle raged the moat, and the greatest ef* 
forts were made, as appears from the trophy erected there. 

Wb^ri the battle was over, Themistocles/ by way of sounding 
Aristides, said, ''That great things were already done, but greater 
still remained ; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making 
all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down the bridge." 
But Aristides exclaimed against the proposal, and bade him think 
no more of it, but rather consider and inquire what would be the 
speediest method of driving the Persian out of Greece, lest, finding 
himself shut up with such immense forces, and no way led to es. 
cape, necessity might bring him to fight with the most desperate 
coarage. Hereupon, Themistocles sent to Xerxes the secona time, 
by the eunuch Arnaces, one of the prisoners,* to acquaint him pri- 
Tately, that the Greeks were strongly inclined to make the best of 
their way to the Hellespont^ to destroy the bridge which he had 
left there ; but that, in order to save his royal person, Themistocles 
was using his best endeavours to dissuade them from it. Xerxes, 
terrified at this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, 
leaving Mardonius behind him with the land-forces, consisting of 
three hundred thousand ofiiis best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was very formidable ; 
and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his menacing 
letters, which were in this style : " At sea in your wooden towers 
you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the oar ; but there are 
still the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of Boeotia, where 
both horse and foot may fight to the best advantage." To the 
Athenians he wrote in particular, being authorized by thr> king to 
assure them that their city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed 
open them, and the sovereignty of Greece put in their hands, if they 
would take no farther share in the war.f 

As soon as the LacedsBmonians had intelligence of these propo- 
sals, they were greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to Athens, 
to entreat the people to send their wives and children to Sparta,^ 
and to accept from them what was necessary for the support of 
stich as were in years-: for the Athenians having lost both their 
city and country, were in great distress. Yet, when they had 
heard what the ambassadors had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides, as can never be sufficiently 

• Ttoit expedient answered iwo purposes. By it lie drove the king of Persia out of 
Europe, and in appearance conferred an obligation upon him, which might be remem- 
berea to the advantage of Themiitocles when he came to have occasion for it. 

f Ha made these proposals by Alexander king of Macedon, who delivered them in 
a tec speech. 

I They did not propose to the Athenians to send their wives and children to Sparta, 
but only offered to maintain them during the war. They observed, that the original 
qmrrai was between the Persians and the Athenians ; 'that the Athenians were al- 
wa^ wwit to be foremost in the cause of liberty ; and that there was no reason to 
beliave the Persians would observe any terms with a people they bated. 
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admired. Thoy said, " they could easily forgive their cnemios 
for thinking that every thing was to be purchased with silver and 
gold, because they had no idea of any thing more excellent ; but 
they could not help being displeased that the Lacedaemonians 
should regard only their present poverty and distress, and, forget- 
ful of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon thetn to light for 
Greece, for the palty consideration of a supply of provisions.*' 
Arislides having drawn up this answer in the form, of a decree, and 
calling all the ambassadors to an audience in full assembly, bade 
those of Sparta toll the Laccdiemonians, " That the people of 
Athens would not take all the gold, cither above or under ground, 
for the liberties of Greece." 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, and told them, 
** As long as that luminary shines, so long will the Athenians carry 
on war with the Persians for their country, which has been laid 
waste, and for their temples, which have been profaned and burnt.*' 
He likewise procured an order, that the priests should solemnly ex- 
ecrate all that should dare to propose an embassy to the Modes, or 
talk of deserting the alliance of Greece. 

. When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time, the Athe- 
nians retired again to Salamis ; and Aristides, who, on that occa- 
sion went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the Lacedtsmonians 
of their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once more to the 
barbarians, and pressed them to hasten to the succour of that part 
of Greece which was not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The 
Kpliori gave him the hearing,* but seemed attentive to nothing but 
mirth and diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus.f At 
night, however, they selected five thousand Spartans, with orders 
to take each seven Helots with him, and to march before morning, 
unknown to the Athenians. When Arisiides came to make his 
remonstrances again, they smiled, and told him that he did but trifle 
or dream, since their army was at that time as far as Orestium, ou 
their march against the foreigners." Aristides told them> "It was 
not a time to jest, or to put their stratagems in practice upon their 
friends, but on their enemies." 

Aristides was appointed to command the Athenians in the battle 
that was expected, and marched with eight thousand foot to Pla- 
tiea. There Pausanias, who was commander in chief of all the 
. confederates, joined him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian 
troops arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian army, which 
was encamped along the river Asopus, occupied an immense tract 

• They put oflTtlmir answer from time to time, until they had gained ten days ; in 
which time ihey finished the wall across the isthmus, which secured them against the 
barbarians. 

f Among the Sparuns, the feast of Hyacinthus lasted three days: the first and 
last were days of sorrow and mourning for Hyarinthug*s death ; but ihe second was 
a day of rcjuiciiig, celeorated with all manner of liiversions. 
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of ground ; and they had fortified a spot ten furlongs square, for 
their baggage and other things of value. 

VVhile the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the Athe- 
nians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the best 
families and fortunes, being reduced by the wars and seeing their 
authority in the state and their distinction gone with their wealth, 
and others rising to honours and employments, assembled private- 
ly in a house at Platsea, and conspired to abolish the democracy, 
and, if that did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it to the 
Persians. When Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy thus 
entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, 
he was greatly alarmed at its happening at such a crisis, and unre- 
solved at first how to proceed. At length he determined neither 
to leave the matter uninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, be- 
cause he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and thought 
it advisable to sacrifice justice, in some degree, to the public good, 
by forbearing to prosecute many that were guilty. He therefore 
caused only eight persons to be apprehended, and, of those eight, 
no more than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded against, 
.£schines of Lampra, and Agesias of Achamee, and even they 
made their escape during the prosecution. As for the rest, he dis- 
charged th^m, and gave them, and all who were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to recover their spirits and change their senti. 
ments, as they might imagine that nothing was made out against 
them ; but he admonished them at the same time, " That the bat- 
tle was the great tribunal where they might clear themselves of 
the charge, and show that they had never followed any counsels 
but such as were just and useful to their country." 

After this,''' M ardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered 
his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The 
Greeks were all encamped at the foot of Mount Cithoeron, in strong 
and stony places ; except the Megarensians, who, to the number 
of three thousand, were posted on the plain, and by this means 
suffered much by the enemies' horse, who charged them on every 
side. Unable to stand against such superior numbers, they des- 
patched a messenger to Pausanias for assistance. Pausanias 
hearing their request, and seeing the camp of the Megarensiana 
darkened with a shower of darts and arrows, and that they were 
forced to contract themselves within a narrow compass, was at a . 
loss what to resolve on, for he knew that his heavy armed Spartans 
were not fit to act against cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, 

• The baule of Platasa wa« fought in the year before Christ 479, the year after ihal 
«f Salamit. Herodotus was then about nine or ten years old, and bad his accounts 
from persons that were present in the battle. And'he informs us, that the circum- 
•tarees here related by Plutarch, happened before the Greeks left their camp st 
Enrthrtt, in order to encamp round to Platsa, and before the contest between the 
Tafetv and the Athenians.— Lib. is. c. S9, 90, &c. 
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U> awaken the (eofulatioa^f the generals and other officers that 
were about hinvt^n^-th^ might make it a point of honour volun* 
tarily to undertake the defence and succour of the M^arensiana. 
But they all declined it, except Ariatides, who made an offer of his 
Athenians, and gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
most active of his officers, to advance with his select band of three 
hundred men and some archers intermixed. They were all ready 
in a moment, and ran to attack the barbarians. Masistius, general 
of the Persian horse, a man distinguished for hia strength and 
graceful mien, no sooner saw them advancing, than he spurred his 
horse against them. The Athenians received him with great firm* 
nessy and a sharp conflict ensued ; for they considered this as a 
specimen of the success of the whole battle. At last Masistiua' 
horse was wounded with an arrow, and threw his rider, who could 
not recover himself because of the weight of his armour, nor yet 
be easily slain by the Athenians that strove which should do it first, 
because not only his body and his head, but his legs and arms, were 
covered with plates of gold, brass, and iron. But the vizor of hia 
helmet leaving part of his face open, one of them pierced him in 
the eye with the staff of his spear, and so despatched him. The 
Persians then left the body and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the Greeks, 
not by the number of their enemies lying dead upon the field, for 
that was but small, but by the mourning of the barbarians, who, in 
their grief for Masistius, cut off their hair, and the manes of their 
horses and mules, and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, 
as having lost the man that was next to Mardonius in courage and 
authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both sides for- 
bore the combat a long time ; for the diviners, from the entrails of 
the victims, equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of victory, 
if they stood upon the defensive, and threatened a total defeat to 
the aggressors. But at length Mardonius, seeing but a few days 
provision left, and that the Grecian forces increased daily by the 
arrival of fresh troop9» grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to 
pass the Asopus next morning by break of day, and fall upon the 
Greeks, whom he hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose he 
gave his orders over night. But at midnight a man on horseback 
softly approached the Grecian camp, and addressing himsoh'to the 
sentinels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian gcperal to him* 
Aristides came immediately, and the unknown person said, " I am 
Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the friendship I bear you, 
have exposed myself to the greatest dangers, to prevent your fight- 
ing under the disadvantage of a surprise. For Mardonius will givjs 
you battle to-morrow ; not that he is induced to it by any weli- 
groanded hope or prospect of success, but by the scarcity of pr^* 
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vMions." Alexander having thui opened himself to Artatidea, 
desired him to take notice and avail hims^f of the inteliigence,. 
bat not to communicate it to any other person.* Aristides, how« 
ever, thought it wrong to conceal it from Pausanias, who was 
commander in chief; but he promised not to mention the thing to 
any one besides, until after the battle, and assured him at the 
same time, that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army 
should be acquainted with this kindness. The king of Macedon 
then returned to the Persian camp. 

Aristides went immediately to the tent of Pausanias, and laid the 
whole before him : whereupon the other officers were sent for, and 
ordered to put the troops under arms, and have them ready for 
battle. At the same time, Pausanias informed Aristides of hia 
design to alter the disposition of the army, by removing the Athe- 
nians from the left wing to the right, and setting them to oppose 
the Persians, against whom they would act with the more bravery, 
because they had made pr6of of their manner of fighting, and with 
ffreater assurance of success, because they had already succeeded. 
As for the leA wing, which would have to do with those Greeks 
that had embraced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. f But the Thebans being informed of this by deser- 
ters, acquainted Mardonius, who, eiiher out of fear of the Athenians, 
or from an ambition to try his strength with the Lacedaemonians, 
immediately moved the Persians to his right wing, and the Greeks 
that were of his party, to the leR, opposite to the Athenians. This 
change in the disposition of the enemies' army being known, Pau. 
sanias made another movement, and passed to the right ; which 
Mardonius perceiving, returned to the leA, and so still faced the 
Lacedaemonians. Thus the day passed without any action at all. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which they . 
determined to decamp, and take possession of a place more com. 
modious for water, because the springs of their present camp were 
disturbed end spoiled by the enemies' horse. 

When night was come,^ and the officers began to march at the 
bead of their troops to the place marked out for a new camp, the 
soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together ; for they were no sooner out of their first entrench, 
roents, than many of them made off to the city of Platsea, and either 
dispersing there, or pitching their tents without any regard to 
discipline, were iu the utmost confusion. It happened that the 

* According to Herodotus, Aleiander had excepted Pausanias out of this chaise of 
seerery; and this is most probable, because Pausanias was commander-in-chief. 

-f Berodotus sajs the cootrary ; namely, Uiat all the Atbeoian officers were ambif 
«ious of tba( post, but (fid not think proper to propose it, for fear of disobiifinc tha 
Spartaos. 

I Ou this occasion Mardonius did not &il to insult Artabatua, reppoaebing bim wMi 
bi<t cowardly prudence, and the false ooiion he had cooceived of toe LaeedwrnomSBS^ 
who, as he pretended, never fled before the enemy. 
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Laeedsmomans alone were lefl behind, though against their will. 
For Amompharetus, an intrepid man, who had long been eager to 
etogage, and uneasy to see the battle so often put off and delayed, 
plainly called this decampment a disgraceful flight, and declared, 
*' He would not quit his post, but remain there with his troops, and 
stand it out against Mardonius." And when Pausanias represented 
to him, that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel 
and determination of the confederates, ho took up a large stone 
with both his hands, and throwing it at Pausanias' feet, said, 
'* This is my ballot for a battle : and I despise the timid counsels 
and resolves of others.^' Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but 
at last sent to the Athenians, who by this time were advancing, 
and desired them to halt a little, that- they might all proceed in a 
body : at the same time he marched with the rest of the troops 
towards Plalaea, hoping by that means to draw Amompharetus after 
him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius,* who was not ignorant 
that the Creeks had quitted their camp, put his army in order of 
battle, and bore down upon the Spartans ; the barbarians setting up 
such shouts, and clanking their arms in such a manner, as if they 
expected to have only the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle: 
and indeed it was like to have been so; for though Pausanias, 
upon seeing this motion of Mardonius, stopped, and ordered every 
one to his post, yet, either confused with his resentment against 
Amompharetus, or with the sudden attack of the Persians, he for* 
got to give his troops the word ; and for that reason they neither 
engaged readily, nor in a body, but continued scattered in small 
parties, even after the fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the mean time offered sacrifice; but seeing no 
auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedaemonians to lay down 
their shields at their feet, and to stand still, and wait his orders, 
without opposing the enemy. After this he offered other sacrifices^ 
the Persian cavalry still advancing. They were now within bow. 
shot, and some of the Spartans were wounded : among whom was 
Callicrates, a man who for size and bbauty exceeded the whole 
army. This brave soldier being shot with an arrow, and ready to 
expire, said, ** He did not lament his death, because he came out 
resolved to shed his bicod for Greece ; but he was sorry to die 
without having once drawrx his sword against the enemy. 

* HaTing passed the Asopus, he cnine up with the f^cedrsTnontan? end Tegetv, 
trho were separated from the body of the army, to the number of lift/- tbreethousaod. 
PauMnias finding himself thui attacked by the whole Persian anny, despatched a 
messenger to acqitaint the Athenians who bad taken another route, with tihe danger 
b« was in. The Athenians immediitcly put themselves on their march to succour 
their distressed allies, but were attacked, and to their great regret, prei'ented b^ tboie 
Grieks who sided with the Persians. The battle being thus fought in two diiiiMeiit 
placat, th« Spartans were the iirst who broke into the centre of the Persian anoy, 
smL aihar a mofC obstinate resistance, put Ihem to flight. 
2b 17 
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If the tenor of this Mtuation was great, the.eteadinees and pati- 
ence of the Spartans was wonderfyT; for they made no deience 
against the enemies' charge, but waiting the time of heaven and 
their general, suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in their 
ranks. 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while the 
priests offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turning towards the temple 
of Juno, and with tears trickling from his eyes and upliAed hands, 
prayed to that goddess the protectress of Cithseron, and to the 
other tutelar deities of the Plateaus, *' That if the fates had not 
decreed that the Grecians should conquei? they might at least be 
permitted to sell their lives dear, and show the enemy by their 
de^s, that they had brave men and experienced soldiers to deaJ 
with. 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this prayer, this 
token so much desired appeared in the victim, and the diviners 
announced him victory. Orders were immediately given the whole 
army to come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all at once had 
the appearance of some fierce animal, erecting his bristles, and 
preparing to exert his strength. The barbarians then saw clearly 
that they had to do with men who were ready to spill the last drop 
of their blood ; and therefore, covering themselves with their tar- 
gets, shot their arrows against the LacedflBmonians. The Lace* 
dsmonians moving forward in a close and compact body, fell upon 
the Persians, and forcing their targets from them, directed their 
pikes against their faces and breasts, and brought many of them to 
the ground. However, when they were down, they continued to 
give proofs of their strength and courage ; for they laid hold on 
the pikes with their naked hands and broke them, and then 
springing up, betook themselves to their swords and battle-axes, 
and wresting away their enemies' shields and grapplmg close with 
them, made a long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting the Lacedte- 
d^monians ; but when the tioise of the battle reached them, and an 
officer, as we are told, despatched by Paus&nias, gave them an 
account that the engagement was begun, they hastened to his 
a^tstance ; and as they were crossing the plain fowards the place 
where the noise was heard, the Greeks, who sided with the enemy, 
pushed against them. As soon as Aristides saw them, he advanced 
a considerable way before his troops, and calling out to them with 
all his force, conjured thorn by the gods of Greece, " to renounce 
this impious war, and not oppose the Athenians, who were running 
to the succour of those that were now the first to hazard their lives 
for the safety of Greece." But finding that, instead of hearkening 
to hiin, they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design 
•f going to sssist the Lacedemonians, and joined battle with thsM 
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Greeks, who were about five thousand in number. But the great, 
vat pan loon ga?e way and retreated* especially when they heard 
that the barbarians were put to flight. The sharpest part of thia 
action is said to have been with the Thebans, among whom the 
first in quality and power having embraced the Median iutereat, 
by their authority carried out the common people againut their 
iftclination. 

The battle thus divided into two parU, the Lacedaemonians first 
broke and routed the Persians ; and Mardonius* himself was slaiu 
by a SparUn named ArimnestuSjf who fractured his skull wiih a 
atone. The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were pursued 
to their camp, which they had fortified with wooden walls ; and 
■oon afier the Athenians routed the Thebans, killiug three hundred 
persons of the first distinction on the spot. Just as the Thebana 
began to give way, news was brought that the barbarians were 
•hut up and besieged in their wooden fortification ; the Athenians, 
therefore, sufiering the Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in the 
•iege, and finding that the Lacedaemonians, unskilled in the storm- 
ing of walls, made but a slow progress, they attacked and took the 
camp,^ with a prodigious slaughter of the enemy. For it is said 
that of three hundred thousand men, only forty thousand escaped 
with Artabazus;§ whereas of those that fought in the cause of 
Greece, no more were slain than one thousand three hundred and 
sixty ; among whom were fifty -two Athenians, all, accordinff to 
Clidemus, of the tribe Aiantis, which greatly distinguished itself ia 
that action. The Lacedsemonians lost ninety -one, and the Tegeta 
aixteen. 

This victory went near to the ruin of Greece. For the Athe- 
nians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the day, or to 
consent that they should erect the trophy, would have referred it 
the decision of the sword, had not Aristides taken great pains to 
explain the matter, and pacify the other generals, particularly 
Leocrates and Mironides, persuading them to leave it to the judg. 
meat of the Greeks. A council was called accordingly, in which 
Theogiton gave it as his opinion, " that those tiro states should 
give up the palm to a third, if they desired to prevent a civil war/' 
Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, and it was expected he would 

*Mardoniua, mounted on a white horM, signaficed himtelf greatly ; and, at the basd 
of a ibouiaad cbospa ineo« killed a great number of the aneoiy, but wben be Ml, iha 
whole Peraian army was raeily routed. 

t In some eopies he is called Diamnestns. Arimneetut was general of the Plaf 



} The tpoil w«f imoMnse, conttstinK of vast turns of money, of gold and tilvar eupiL 
veseela, tables, braceleta, rich beds, aitd all soru pf furniture. I'bey gare the tenth of 
nil m Pausanias. 

} \rtahastis, who, from Mardonius*B imprudent conduet, had but too wall f o mn n 
' rais^trtune that befel him, after bavmg distinguished himself in the aogagamant, 
1« a timely retreat with the forty thousand men he had commanded, writed eail 



made a timely retreat with the forty 
" titmt, and from thenea passe 

I aseapod.— /Tsrodot 1. \x. c. 31—69. 



at BytMntmm, and from thenea |Mssed oTsr jnio Asia. Besides theas, only tbtaa ihoii* 
aancl otoo tt 
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■et forth the pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, ai the 
city next in dignity to Sparta and Athena ; but they were moat 
agreeably surprised, when they found that he spoke in behalf of 
the Platseans, and proposed, '* That ali disputes laid aside, the palm 
should be adjudged to them, since neither of the contending parties 
could be jealous of them." Aristides was the first to give up the 

E>int for the Athenians, and then Pausanias did the same for the 
acedtemonians.* 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were set apart 
for the PlatflDans, with which they built a temple, and erected a 
statue to Minerva, adorning the temple with paintings. Both the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians erected trophies separately. 

In the first genera] assembly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree*, '* That deputies from all the states of 
Greece must meet annually at Platsea, to sacrifice to Jupiter ike 
deHverer^ and that every fidh year they should celebrate the games 
of liberty : that a general levy should be made through Greece of 
ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, and an hundred iihips, for the 
war against the barbarians ; and that the Platasans should be ex* 
•mpt, being set apart for the service of the god, to propitiate him 
in behalf of Greece, and consequently their persons to be esteemed 
sacred." 

These articles passing into a law, the Plataeans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buried in 
that place. When the Athenians returned home, Aristides observing 
that they endeavoured to make the government entirely democrat!* 
cal, considered on one side, that the people deserved sonui atten- 
tion and respect, on account of their gallant behaviour, and on the 
other that, being elated with their victories, it would be difficult to 
force them to depart from their purpose ; and therefore he caused 
a decree to be made, that ail the citizens should have a share in 
the administration, and that the archons should be chosen out of 
the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly, 
that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutar}' at 
Athens,f but ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to commu. 
nicate it to Aristides only, and abide by his judgment. Accordingly 
he told him, his project wa» to hiirn the whole fleet of the confede- 
rates, by which means the Athenians would be raised to the 
•overeignty of all Greece. Aristides returned to the assembly, 
and acquainted the Athenians, " That nothing could be more 

« As to the individuals, when iliey cjinte to determine which had behaved with mort 
ooiifage, the/ all gave judgmeni in favour of Arisiodemus, who was the only one ibftt 
^d MTtd himself at Thermopyl«, and now wiped off the t/ieniish of bis former coo- 
duct by a glorious death. 

J This was before the baulc of Platasa, %t tha time when Xarzes was put to fficbl, 
driTtn back into Asia. 
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advantageous than the project of Theraistoclea, nor any thioc 
more unjust :" And upon his report of the maUer, they commanded 
Themistocles to give over all thoughts of it. Such regard had that 
people for justice, and so much confidence in the integrity of 
Aristides. 

Some time after this,* he was joined in commission with Cimon, 
ksid sent against the barbarians ; where, observing that Pausanias 
and the other Spartan generals behaved with excessive haughtiness, 
he chose a quite different manner, showing much mildness and 
condescension in his whole conversation and address, and prevail- 
hig with Cimon to behave with equal affability to the whole league 
Thus he insensibly drew the chief command from the Lacedsemo* 
.nmns, not by force of arms, but by his gentle and obliging deport, 
riient. For the justice of Aristides, and the candour of Cimon, 
having made the Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, 
their regard was increased by the contrast they found in Pausanias's 
avarice and severity of manners. 

The sea-captains and land-officers of the Greeks therefore, 
pressed Aristides to take upon him the command of the confederate 
forces, and to receive them into his protection. He answered, that 
he saw the necessity and justice of what they proposed, but that 
the proposal ought first to be confirmed by some act, which would 
make it impossible for the troops to depart from their resolution/' 
Hereupon Uliades of Samos,- and Antagoras of Chios, conspiring 
together, went boldly and attacked Pausanias's galley, at the head 
of the fieet. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan people ap- 
peared with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived their 
generals were spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, 
but voluntarily gave up their pretensions to the chief command, 
choosing rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle of modesty 
and tenaciousness of the laws and customs of their country, than 
to possess the sovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians had the command, the Greeks paid 
a certain tax towards the war : and now being desirous that every 
city might be equally rated, they begged of the Athenians that 
Aristides might take it upon him, and gave him instructions to in- 
spect their lands and revenues, in order' to proportion the burden 
of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which in a manner made 
him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. For though he went 
out poor, ho returned poorer, having settled the quotas of the sc^ve. 
ral states, not only justly and disinterestedly, but with so much, 
tenderness and humanity, that his assessment was agreeable and 
convenient to all. And' as the ancients praised the time of Saturn, 
* Eight years afwr. 

17* 
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•o the allies of Atbenn biassed the settlemeiilfl of Aristides, caUieg 
it the " the happy fortuoe of Greece ;" a compliment which «oob 
afler ap|>eared still more just, when the taxation was twice or three 
times as high. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides acquired by 
the equity of this taxation, piqued Themistocles, and he endeavour, 
ed to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, by saying, 
** It was not the praise of a man, but of a money chest to keep 
treasure without diminution." By this he took but a feeble revengo 
for the freedom of Aristides. For one day Themistocles happen, 
ing to say, *' That he looked upon it as the principal excellence of 
a general to know and foresee the designs of an enemy." Aristi. 
des answered, " That is indeed a necessary qualification butlhera 
is another very excellent one, and highly becoming a geoeraU and 
that is to have clean hands." 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, which ha 
himself took on the part of the Athenians ; and, at the same time 
that he uttered the execration on those that should break the arti- 
Cles, he threw red-hot pieces of iron into the sea.*** However; 
when the urgency of afiairs afterwards required the Athenians U» 
govern Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions justified, 
he adviaed them to let the consequences of the perjury rcet with 
him, and pursue the path which ex|>ediency pointed out.f Upoo 
the ivbole, Thcophmstus says, that in all his own private concerns, 
and in those of his fellow citizens, he was inflexibly just ; but, in 
affairs of state, he did many things according to tho exigency of the 
case, to serve his country, which seemed often to have need of the 
assistance of injustice. And he relates, that when it was debated 
in council, whether the treasure deposited at Delos should be 
brought to Athens as the Samians hud advised, though contrary to 
treaties, on its coming to his turn to speak, he said, *'It was oot 
fust, but it was expedient." 

This must b« said, notwiinsianding, that though he extended the 
dommions of Athens over so many people, he himself conttdued 
pr>0P, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all the laurela 
he had won. The following "is a clear proof of it. Callias, the 
torch.bearer, who was his near relative, was prosecuted in a capi. 
tal cause by his enemies. When they had alleged what they had 
against him, which was nothing very flagrant, they launched out 

• At much as to my, hs the fire in these two piecei of iron it exiinsuii h«d in a 
Moment, to may their deyt be extinct who break this covenant 

t "^l"* *^*" the ju»t, the upright Aristiriw, marie a rilMinciion l>etween his privaii 
aort fx>luieal conscience. A distinction which has no manner of Ibundaiton in froth 
•f t«s«>ii. and which, m the end, will i>e productive of ruin ratlier than adwaiiiaee ; 
a« all thoM nations will find, who avail themselves of injiistico to serve a pr«saot oa- 
easion. For so luitcli leputation is so much power : and states as wall as piivaia 
i»ar««Mis, are respectable only in ihair character. 
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iiito somethitig foreign to their own charge, and thus addrened the 
tudffee— >'* Tou know Aristidee, the son of Lysimachus, who is 
justly the admiration of all Greece. When you see with what a 
garb he appears in public, in what manner do you think he roust 
live at home 1 Must not he who shivers here with cold for want of 
clothing, be almost famished there, and destitute of all necessaries! 
Yet this is the man whom Callias, his cousin-german, and the rich* 
est man in Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves, with his wife 
and children, in such wretchedness ; though he has often mada 
use of him, and availed himself of his interest with you." Callias» 
perceiving that thid point affected and exasperated his judges more 
than any thing else, called Aristides to testify before the court, 
that he had many times offered him considerable sums, and strong, 
ly pressed him to accept them, but he had always refused them in 
such terms as these *. '* It better becomes Aristides to glory in 
his poverty, than Callias in his riches ; for we see every day, roa. 
oy people make a good as well as a bad use of riches, but it is 
hard to find one who bears poverty With a noble spirit ; and they 
only are ashamedof it who are poor against their will." WheA 
Aristides had given in his evidence, there was not a man in the 
oourt, who did not leave it with an inclunation rather to be poor 
with him, than rich with Callias. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour with which he 
behaved towards Themistoclcs. For though he was liis constant 
enemy in all affairs of government, and the means of his banish- 
ment, yet when Themistocles was accused of capital crimes against 
the state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in kind, he induU 
gad not the least revenge ; but, while AlcmsBon, Cimon, and many 
others, were accusing him and driving him into exile, Aristides 
alone neither did nor said any thing to his disadvantage ; for, as he 
bad not envied his prosperity, so now he did not rejoice in his 
misfortunes. ^ 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened m Pontus, 
whither he had sailed about some business of the state ; others 
say he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired by his 
fellow citizens. But Craterus, the Macedonian, gives us another 
account of the death of this great man. He tells us, that after the 
banishment of Themistocles^ the insolence of the people gave en- 
conragement to a number of villainous informers, who, attacking 
the greatest and best men, rendered them obnoxious to the popu- 
lace» now much elated with prosperity and power. Aristides him- 
self was not spared, but, on a charge brought against him by Dia. 
phantut of Amphitrope, was condemned for takmg a bribe of the 
lonians at the Ume he levied the tax. He adds, that bemg unable 
IQ pay his fine, which was fifty roin®, he sailed to some part of 
loua, and there died. But Craterus gives us no written prooT or 
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thU asaenion, nor does be allege any register of court, or decree 
tlie people, though on other occasions he is full of such proofs, and 
constantly cites his author. The other historians, without except 
don, who have given us an account of the unjust hehaviour of tiie 
people of Athens to their generals, among many other instaitces, 
dwell upon the banisliment of Themistocles, the imprisonmeni of 
Miltiades, the fine imposed upon Pericles, and the death of Pa* 
ches, who, upon receiving sentence, killed himself in the judg. 
ment ball, at the foot of the tribunal. Nor do they forget the 
banishment of Aristides, but they say not a word of his condem- 
nation. 

His monument at Phalerum is said to have been erected at the 
public charge, because he did not leave enough to defray the expen. 
•68 of his funeral. The city likewise provided for the marriage of 
his daughters, and each of them had three thousand drachms to her 
portion out of the treasury ; and to his son Lysimachus, the peo. 
pie of Athens gave an hundred minae of silver, and a plantation of 
as many acres of land, with a pension of four drachmae a day ;* 
the whole being confirmed to him by a decree drawn up by Alci- 
biades. 

• Though ihit may leem no extraordtnaiy mttter to ui, being only about 55 I>S 
ctflts of federal money, yet in tboee dayi it ivai ; for an ambassador was allowed 
ooly two drachma) a day, as appears from the Aehamenses of Aristophanes. Tba 
poat, indeed, speaks of one scot to the king of Persia, at whose court ao ambassador 
was pretty sure to be enriched. 
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CATO THE CENSOR 

Fltmrished 640 ifears before ChriiL 

IT 18 said that Marcus Cato was born at Tuscuium, of which 
place his family originally was, and that before he was concerned 
tn civil or military affairs, he lived upon an estate which his father 
lefl him near the country of the Sabines. Though his ancestors 
were reckoned to have been persons of no note, yet Cato himself 
boasts of his father as a brave man and an excellent soldier, and 
assures us, that his grandfather received several military rewards, 
and that having had live horses killed under him, he had the value 
of them paid out of the treasury, as an acknowledgement of his gal* 
lant behaviour. 

Inured to labour and temperanne, and brought up in camps, he 
had an excellent constitution with respect to strength as well as 
health. Considering eloquence not only useful but necessary for 
every man who does not choose to live obscure and inactive, he 
exercised and improved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs 
and villages, but undertaking the causes of such as applied to him; 
so that he was soon allowed to be an able pleader, and aflerwards 
a good orator. 

From this time all that conversed with him, discovered in him 
such a gravity of behaviour, such a dignity and depth of santiment, 
as qualified him for the greatest affairs in the most respectable go« 
vernment in the world. For he was not only so disinterested as to 
plead without fee or reward,' but it appeared that the honour to be 
gained in that department was not his principal view. His ambi« 
tion was military glory : and when yet but a youth, he had fought 
in so many battles, that his breast was full of scars. He himself 
tells us, he made his first campaign at seventeen years of age, 
when Hannibal was laying Italy waste with fire and sword. la 
battle he stood firm, had a sure and executing hand, a fierce coun* 
tenance, and spoke to his enemy in a threatening and dreadful ac« 
cent': for he rightly judged, and endeavoured to convince others, 
that such a behaviour of\en strikes an adversary with greater ter« 
roir than the sword itself. He always marched on foot, and car- 
ried his own arms, followed only by one servant, who carried his 
provisions. And it is said, he never was angry or found fault 
with that servant, whatever he set before him ; but when he was 
at leisure from military duty he would assist him in dressing it. 
All the time he was in the army, he drank nothing but water, ex- 
'2c 
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cept that when almost burnt up with thirst, he would ask for a little 
vinegary or when he found his strength and spirits exhausted, be 
would take a little wine 

Near his country-seat was a cottage which formerly belonged to 
Manius Curius,"^ who was thrice honoured with a triumph. Cato 
oAen walked thither^ and reflecting on the smallness of the farm 
jind the meanness of the dwelling, used to think of the peculiar 
virtues of Dentatus, who, though he was the greatest man in 
Rome, had subdued the most warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus 
out of Italy, cultivated this little spot of ground with his own hands, 
and, afler three triumphs, lived in this cottage. Here the ambas. 
sadors of the Samnites found him in the chimney corner dressing 
turnips, and ofllered a large present of gold ; but he refused it and 
gave them this answer : " A man who can be satisfied with such 
a supper, has no need of gold ; and I think it more glorious to 
conquer the owners of it, than to have it myself." Full of these 
thoughts, Cato returned home, and taking a view of his own es- 
tatCi his servants, and manner of living, added to his own labour, 
and retrenched his unnecessary expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, Cato, who 
was then very young,f served under him. Happening at that time 
to lodge with a Pythagorean philosopher named Nearchus, he de- 
sired to hear some of his doctrine ; and learning from him the same 
maxims that Plato advances, " That pleasure is the greatest incen. 
ttve to evil ; that the greatest burden and calamity to the soul is 
the body, from which she cannot disengage herself, but by such a 
wise use of reason as shall wean and separate her from all corpo- 
real pfissions," he became still more attached to frugality and 
temperance. Yet it is said that he learned Greek very late, and 
was considerably advanced in years when he began to read the 
Grecian writers, among whom he improved his eloquence, some- 
what by Thucydides, but by Demosthenes very greatly. Indeed, 
his own writings are sufficiently adorned with precepts and exam- 
ples borrowed from the Greek, and among his maxims and sen- 
tences we find many that are literally translated from the same 
originals. 

At that time there flourished a Roman noblemah of great power 
and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose penetration enabled 
him to distinguish a rising genius and virtuous disposition, and 
whose benevolence inclined him to encourage and conduct it in 

• Maniu« Ciiriut Dentatus triumphed twice in his first consulate, in the four bun- 
drad and sixty- third year «f Rome, first over the Samnites and aAerwards orer tlie Sa- 
blnet. And eight years after that, in his third consulate, he triumphed over Pyrrhus. 
AAer this, he letl up the less triumph, called Ovaiion, for his victory over Uie Lii 

♦ Fabius Maximus took Tarentum in his fifth consulate, in the year of Rome 544. 
Cato was then twentythree years old ; but lie had made his first campaini under the 
•Mna Palmis five years before. '^ ^ 
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the path of glory. This nohleman had an estate contiguous to 
Cato's, where he oAen beard his servants speak of his neighbour's 
laborious and teniperate manner of life. They told him that he 
used to go early in the morning to the little towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and defend the causes of such as applied to him ; that 
thence he would return to his own farm, where, in a coarse frock» 
if it was winter, and naked if it was summer, he would labour with 
his domestics, and aflerwards sit down with them, and eat the same 
kind of bread, and drink the same wine. They related also many 
other instances of his condescension and moderation, and mention, 
ed several of his short sayings that were full of wit and good sense. 
Valerius, charmed with his character, sent him an invitation to 
dinner. From that time, by frequent conversation, he found in 
him so much sweetness of temper and ready wit, that he consider* 
ed him as an excellent plant, which wanted only cultivation, and 
deserved to be removed to a better soil. He therefore persuaded 
him to go to Rome, and apply himself to afiairs of state. 

There his pleadings soon procured him friends and admirers ; 
the interest of Valerius, too, greatly assisted his rise to prefer, 
ment ; so that he was first made a military tribune, and afterwards 
quaestor. And having gained great reputation and honour in those 
employments, he was joined with Valerius himself in the highest 
dignities, being his colleague both as consul and as censor. 

His excellence as a speaker awakened a general emulation 
among the youth to distinguish themselves the same way : but few 
were willing to imitate him in the ancient custom of tilling the 
field with their own hands, in eating a dinner prepared vi'ithout 
fire, and a spare frugal supper ; few, like him, could be satisfied 
with a plain dress and a poor cottage ; or think it more honourable 
not to want the superfluities of life than to possess them ; for the 
commonwealth now no longer retained its primitive purity and in- 
tegrity. Justly, therefore, was Cato entitled to admiration, when 
the other citizens were frightened at labour, and enervated by plea« 
sure, and he alone was unconquered b}' either, not only while young 
and ambitious, but when old and grey-haired, after bis consulship 
and triumph ; like a brave wrestler, who, after he has been victo- 
rious, observes the common rules, and continues bis exercises to 
the last. 

He himself tells us that he never wore a garment that cost Aiore 
than a hundred drachmas ; that even when praetor or consul, he 
drank the same wine with his slaves ; that a dinner never cost him 
from the market above thirty oiea : and that he was thus frugal for 
the sake of his country, that he might be able to endure the harder 
service in war. 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of spirit, while others 
supposed that he betook himself to his contracted manner of living. 
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in order to correct by his example the growing luxury of the age. 
For my part, I cannot but charge his using his servants like so 
many beasts of burden, and turning them of!', or selling them, when 
grown old, to the account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, which 
thinks that the sole tie between man and man is interest or neces- 
sity. But goodness moves in a larger s^phere than justice : tho ob- 
ligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, but kindness 
and beneficence should be extended to creatures of every species. 
IL good man will take care of his horses and dogs, not only while 
they are young, but when old and past service. 

Cato was, however, a mc(n of wonderful temperance. For, 
when general of the army, he took no more from the public, for 
himself and those about him, than three Attic medimni of wheat a 
month ; and less than a midimnus and a half of barley for his hor- 
des* And when he was governor of Sardinia, though his predeces- 
sors had put the province to a very great expense for pavillions> 
bedding, and apparel, and still more by the number of friends and 
servants they had about them, and by the great and sumptuous en- 
tertainments they gave ; he, on the contrary, was as remarkable 
for his frugality. Indeed, he put the public to no manner of 
charge. Instead of making use of -a carriage, he walked trom one 
town to another, attended by only one officer, who carried his robe 
and a vessel for libations. But if in these things he appeared 
plain and easy to those that were under his command, he preserved 
a gravity and severity in every thing else. For he was inexorable 
in every thing that related to, public justice, and inflexibly rigid in 
the execution of his orders ; so that the Romian govr i nment 
had never beiore appeared to that people cither so awful or so 
amiable.'*' 

Being persuaded that a man's disposition may be discovered 
much better by his speech than by his looks, I shall set down some 
of Cato's remarkable sayings. 

One day, when the Romans clamoured violently and unreason- 
ably^ for a distribution of corn, to dissuade them from it he thus, be- 
gan his address : " It is a difficult task, my fellow.citizens, to 
speak to the belly, because it has no ears." Another time, com. 
plaining of the luxury of the Romans, he said, *^ It was a hard 
matter to save that city from ruin, where a fish was sold for more 
than an ox." On another occasion he said, <* The Roman people 
were like sheep, for as those can scarce be brought to stir singly, 
but all in a body readily follow their leaders, just such are ye. 
The inen whose counsel you would not take as individuals, lead 
you with case in a crowd." Speaking of the power of women, he 
said, " All men naturally govern the women, we govern all men, 

< Hitoa)y amuiement was to hear the mstruclions of the poet Ennius^ under 
vboio he learned the Greek tcieocei. He bani»hed utureri from his province, «o4 
reicced the intereti upon loans almost to nothing. 
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and our wives govern U8." Another of Cato's oayinga was, '*That 
the Roman people fixed the value, not only of the several kinds of 
colours, but of the arts and sciences : for/' added be, <' as the dy . 
ers dye that sort of purple which is most agreeable to you, so our 
youth only study and strive to excel in s.:ch things as you esteem 
and commend." Exhorting the people to virtue, he said, *'If it is 
by virtue and temperance that you are become great, change not 
for the worse ; but if by intemperance and vice, change for the 
better, for you are already great enough by such means as these." 
He found fault with the people for often choosing the same persons 
consuls. ''You either," said he, ''think the consulate of little 
worth, or that there are but few worthy of the consulate." Con- 
cerning one of his enemies, who led a very profligate and infa- 
mous life, he said, " His mother tak^s it for a curse and not a 
prayer, when any one wishes this son may survive her." Point, 
ing to a man who had sold a paternal estate near the sea-side, he 
pretended to admire him, as one that was stronger than the sea it. 
self: "For," said he, "what the sea could not have swallowed 
without diflicuUy, this man has taken down with all the ease imagi. 
nable." When king Eumenes"" came to Rome, the senate receiv- 
ed him with extraordinary respect, and the great men strove which 
should do him the most honour, but Cato visibly neglected and 
shunned htm. Upon which somebody said, " Why do you shun 
Eumenes, who is so good a man, and so great a friend to the Ro- 
mans ?" " That may be," answered Caio, " but I look upon a 
king ns a creature that feeds upon human flesh, f and of all the 
kings that have been so much cried up, I find not one to be com- 
pared with an Epaminondas, a Tbemistocles, a Manius Curius, or 
with Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas. 

He used to say that his enemies hated him, because he neglected 
his own concerns, and rose before day, to mind those of the pub- 
lic. But that he had rather his good actions should go unreward- 
ed, than his bad ones unpunished ; and that he pardoned every' 
body's faults sooner than his own." The Romans having sent 
three ambassadors to the king of Bithynia^ of whom one had the 
gout, another had his skull trepanned, and third was reckoned little 
better than a fool, Cato smiled and said, " They had sent an em- 
bassy which had neither feet, head, nor heart." When Scipio ap. 
plied to him, at the request of Polybius, in behalf of the Achsan^ 

• Eumenes went to Rome in the year of Rome 581. Cato was ttien thirty'Dtae 
y«are oJd. 

f This jest is taken from the first bonk of Homer's Iliad. 

t The Achaeans, in the first year of the hundred and fifty- third Olympiad, enterad 
into measures for dehveruig up their country to the king of Persia, but being discov* 
rr«d, a thousand nf ihem were seized and compelled to live exiles in Italy. There 
they continued seventeen yeais^ after which alx>ut three hundred, who wera still 
living, tvere restored oy a deA^ee of the senate, which was particulaf ly made in favour 
«f Putybiua, who was one of the numoer. 
18 
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exiles, and the matter was much canvassed in the senate, some 
speaking for their being restored, and some against it, Cato rose 
up and said, *< As if we had nothing else to do, we sit here all day 
debating, wliether a few poor old Greeks shall be buried by our 
grave-diggers, or those of our their country." The senate then 
decreed, that the exiles should return home ; and Polybius, some 
days after, endeavoured to procure another meeting of that respec* 
table body, to restore those exiles to their former honours in Achaia. 
Upon this affair he sounded Cato, who answered smiling, " This 
is just as if Ulysses should have wanted to enter the Cyclop's cave 
again, for a hat and belt which he had left behind." It was a 
saying of his, <* That wise men learn more from fools, than fools 
from the wise : for the wise avoid the error of fools, while fools do 
not profit by the examples of the wise." Another of his sayings 
was, " That he liked a young man that blushed, more than one that 
turned pale ; and that he did not hke a soldier who moved his, 
hands in marching, and his feet in fighting, and who snored louder 
in bed than he shouted in battle." Jesting upon a very fat man, 
he said, << Of what service to his country can such a body be, which 
is nothing but belly ?" When an epicure desired so be admitted 
into his ^iendship, he said, '' He could not live with a man whose 
palate had quicker sensations than his heart." He used to say, 
" The sroul of a lover lived in the body of another : and that in 
all his life he never repented bat of three things ; the first was, 
that he had trusted a woman with a secret ; the second, that he 
bad gone by sea, when he might have gone by land ; and the third, 
that he passed one day without having a will by him."* To an 
old debauchee he said, "Old age has deformities enough of its 
own ; do not add to it the deformity of vice." A tribune of the 
people, who had the character of a poisoner, proposing a bad law, 
and taking' great pains to have it passed, Cato said to him, ** Young 
.man, I know not which is most dangerous, to drink what you mix, 
or to enact what you propose." Being scurrilously treated by a 
man who led a dissolute and infamous life, he caid, « It is upon 
very unequal terms that I contend witl\you ; for you are accustom, 
ed to be spoken ill of, and can speak it with pleasure ; but with 
me it is Unusual to hear it, and disagreeable to speak it." Such 
was the manner of his reparte'es and short sayings* 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Valerius Flaccus. 
the government of that part of Spain which the Romans call Ctte- 
rior, Hither, fell to his lot.f While he was subduing some of the na- 

* Thif hai been misunderatood by all the truslatori, who have agieed in tender- 
rt, ** that he had patsed one day idly.'* 

t At rato*8 troopg coniisted for the moct part of raw soldiers, he took great paint 
m discipline them, cuntidering that they had to deal with the Spaniarda, who, in iheit 
wart with the Romans and Oarthaginians, had Irafned the miliiar? art, and wfre 
ttatorally brave and eourageoua. Before he came to action, he seoi away hit fleet. 
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Cions there by araiB, and winning others by kindness, a great army 
of barbarians fell upon him, and he was in danger of being driven 
(Hit with dishonour. On this occasion he sent to desire succours of 
his neighbours the Celtiberians, who demanded two hundred talents 
for that service. All the officers of his army thought it intolerable, 
that the Romans should be obliged to purchase assistance of the 
barbarians: but Cato said, "It is no such great hardship ; for if 
we conquer, we shall pay them at the enemy's expense ; and if we 
are conquered, there will be no body either to payor make the de- 
mand." He gained the battle, and ^very thing aAerwards suc- 
ceeded to his wish. 

While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the Great, who 
was his enemy, and wished to break the course of his success, and 
have the finishing of tho war himself, managed matters so as to get 
^himself appointed his successor, aAer which he made all possible 
baste to take the command of the army from him. But Cato, hear- 
ing of his march, took five companies of foot, and fivti hundred 
horse, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio, and as he went to meet 
him, defeated the Lacetanians, and took among them six hundred 
Roman deserters, whom he caused to be put to death. And upon Sci. 
pio's expressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironically, 
" Rome would be great indeed, if men of birth would not yield the 
palm of virtue to the commonalty, and if plebeians, like himself^ 
would contend for excellence with men of birth and quality." Be- 
tides, as the senate had decreed, that nothing should be altered 
which Cato had ordered and established, the post which Scipio had 
made so much interest for, rather tarnished his own glory than that 
of Cato ; for he continued inactive during that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a triumph. But he 
did not act aflerwards like those whose ambition is only for fame, 
and not for virtue, and who having reached the highest honours, 
borne the office of consul, and led up triumphs, withdraw from bu- 
siness, and give up the rest of their days to ease and pleasure. On 
the contrary, like those who are just entered upon business, and 
thirst for honour and renown, he exerted himself as if he were be- 
ginning his race anew, his services being always ready both for his 
friends in particular, and for the citizens in general, either at the 
bar or in the field. For he went with the consul Tiberius Sempro- 
nias to Thrace and the Danube,* as his lieutenant ; and as a le- 
gionary tribune, he attended Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greece, 
in the war against Antiochus the Great, who, next to Hannibal^ waa 
the most formidable enemy the Romans ever had. For having re- 

that bit soldien might place all their bopei in their valour. With the same view, 
when he came near the enemy, be took a oompa8s» and potted hit army behind them 
In f be plain, to that the Spaniards were between him and bis camjp. 

* Tbe Tear aAer his consulship, and the tscond year of the bunared and forty- thith 
QlyiDpiad 
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covered almost all the provinces of Asia which Seleucus Nicanor 
bad possessed, and reduced many warlike nations of barbarians, h« 
was so much elated as to think the Romans the only match for him 
in the field. Accordingly he crossed the sea with a powerful army, 
colouring his design with the specious pretence of restoring liberty 
to the Greeks, of which, however, they stood in no need, for being 
lately delivered by the favour of the Romans from the yoke of Phi'* 
lip and the Macedonians, they were free already, and were go- 
verned by their own laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commotion, and unre. 
solved how to act ; being corrupted with the splendid hopes in* 
fused by the orators whom Antiochus had gained. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of Thermopylae 
with his troops, and added walls and entrenchments to the natural 
fortifications of the place, sat down tliere unconcerned, thinking the, 
war could not touch him. And indeed the Romans despaired of 
forcing the pass. But Cato recollecting the circuit the Persians 
had taken on a like occasion, set out in the night with a proper de- 
tachment. 

When they had advanced a considerable height, the guide, who 
;va8 one of the prisoners, missed his way, and wandering about, 
among impracticable places and precipices, threw the soldiers into 
inexpressible dread and despair. Cato, seeing the danger, ordered 
them to halt, while he with one Lucius Manlius, who was dexte- 
rous in climbing the steep mountains, went forward with great dif. 
ficulty and at the hazard of his life, at midnight, without any moon ; 
scrambling among wild olive-trees, and steep rocks that still more 
impeded his view, and added darkness to the obscurity. At last 
they bit upon a path which seemed to lead down to the enemy's 
camp. They had marched but a little farther, when the path failed 
them, and they saw nothing before them but a precipice, which 
distressed them still more ; for they could not yet perceive that 
they were near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of them thought he 
heard the sound of human voices, and a little after, they saw the 
Grecian camp, and the advanced guard at the foot of the rock. 
Cato, therefore, made a halt, and sent to acquaint the Firmians 
that he wanted to speak with tliem in private.* These were troops 
whose fidelity and courage he had experienced on the most dan« 
gerous occasions. They hastened into his presence, when he thus 
addressed them : " I want to take one of the enemy alive, to learn 
of bint who, and how many, compose this advanced guard, what i9 
the disposition and order of the whole army, and what preparations 
they have made to receive us ; but the business requires the speed 
and impetuosity of lions, who rush into a herd of timorous beasts." 

* Fiimium was a Roman colony in the Picena. 
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When Cato had done speaking, the Firmians, without further 
preparation, poured down the mountam, surpiised the advanced 
guard, dispersed them, took one armed man, and brought him to 
Cato. The prisoner informed him, that the main body of the army 
was encamped with the king in the narrow pass, and that the de. 
tachment which guarded the heights consisted of six hundred se. 
lect iEtolians. Cato, despising these troops, as well on account of 
their small number, as their negligence, drew his sword, and rushed, 
upon them with all the alarm of voices and trumpets. The i£to« 
liana no sooner saw him descend from tHe mountains, than they 
fled to the main body, and put the whole in the utipost confusion. 

At the same time iVfanius forced the entrenchments of Antiochus 
below, and poured into the pass with his army. Antiochus him- 
self being wounded in the mouth wiih a stone, and having some of 
his teeth struck out, the anguish obliged him to turn his horse and 
retire. After his retreat, no part of his army could stand the shock 
of the Romans. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, and thought 
boasting a natural attendant on great actions, is very pompous in 
his account of this exploit. He says, *'That those who saw>,him 
charging the enemy, routing and pursuing them, declared that Cato 
owed less to the people of Rome, than the people of Rome owed 
to Cato ; and that the consul Manius himself, coming hot from the 
fight, took him in his arms as he too came panting from the ac« 
tion, and embracing him a long time, cried out in a transport of 
joy, that neither he nor the whole Roman people could sufficiently 
reward Cato's merit." 

Immediately after the battle, the consul sent him with an ac. 
count of it to Rome, that he might be first to carry the news of his 
own achievements. With a favourable wind he sailed to Brundu- 
slum ; thence he reached Tarcntum in one day ; and having tra* 
veiled four days more, arrived at Rome the fifth day after he land* 
ed, and was the first that brought the news of the victory. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato's actions : and with re. 
spect to civil affairs, he appears to have thought the impeaching of 
offenders and bringing them to justice a thing that well deserved 
his attention. For he prosecuted several, and encouraged and as* 
fisted others in carrying on their prosecutions. 

Cato, however, did not escape such attacks ; but when, in the 
business of the state, he gave the least handle, was prosecuted, and 
sometimes in danger of being condemned. For it is said that near 
fifly impeachments were brought against him; and the last, when 
he was eigbty.stx years of age : on which occasion he made uee 
of that memorable expression, " It is hard that I who have lived 
with men of one generation, should be obliged to make my defence 
to those of another." Nor was this the end of his contests at the 
2d 18* 
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bar ; for, four yeart after, at the age of ninety,* he iiMpeacli^d Ber. 
f iliut Galba : so that, like Nestor, he lived three generations, and, 
tike him, waa always in action. After having constanUy oppoeed 
8cipio in matters of government, he lived untilthe time of yornig 
Scipio, his adopted grandson, and son of PaulusiEmiliuS; who eo»< 
^uered l?er£reus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the office of cen* 
^r, Mhich was the highest dignity in the republic. For, beside the 
other power and authotity that attended this office, it gave the ma* 
gisttate a right of inquiry into the lives and manners of the «ili. 
zens, and when Calo solicited it, th« principal senators opposed hiiA. 
Having consulted and prepared their measures, they ptit up seven 
candidates in opposition to Cato ; and imagining that the people 
wished to be governed with an easy hand, they soothed them with 
hopes of a mild censorship. Cato, on the confrary, without con* 
descending to the least flattery or complaisance, in his speeches 
from the rostrum professed his resolution to punish every instance 
of vice : and loudly declaring that the city wanted great reforms* 
tion, conjured the people, if they were wise, to choose, not the 
Miitdest, but the severest physician. 

The Roman people, on this occasion, -shewed ihemselves truly 
jgreat, and worthy of the best of leaders ; for, far from drendhig 
the severity of this inflexible man, they rejected those smoother 
dandidates who seemed ready to consult their pleasure in every 
thing, and chose Valerius Flaccus with Cuto ; attending to the lat* 
\kr not as a man who solicited the office of censor, hut a^ one who, 
already possessed of it, gave out his orders by virtue of his authority. 
The first thing that Cato did, was to name his friend and coU 
teagu^ Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the senate, and to expel 
niany others the house ; particularly Lucius Quintus, who had beeh 
eonsul seven years before, and, what was still a greater honour, 
Was brother to Titus Flaminiii«,f who overthrew king Philip. 

He w'as censured as having merely indulged his envy, when he 
degraded Lucius, who was brother to Scipio the Great, and had 
Veen honoured with a triumph ; for he took from him his horse ; 
%hd It was believed he did it to insult the memory of Scipio Afri. 
(Sanus. But what rendered him more generally obnoxious, was the 
reformation he introduced in point of luxury. It Was impossible 
for him to begin his attacks upon it openly, because the utrhole 
body of the people was infected, and therefore he took an indirect 

♦ Plutarch h«re is not consistent with himself Towards the beginninj of this life, 
h« skys. fht't ChUi was but seventeen years oW at the time of Hannihtirs success tn 
iely ; lind at ih« doneluskfn he relln, that Cato died just at the tieginning of ttie thifd 
PuDte war, But Htfnnibal (tair.e into haly in the year of Rome 534, and the iWrd 
Punic war broke otit seventy years after, in the year of Rome 604. According to this 
foHi/ptitatiott, Cato could not be more than eighty- wven yeersbid when lie died, MS 
lUk riOMom ik Qonfirmttd by Cicero. 

f Polybtua, Livy, and Cicero, iwike the surname of Utis family Flamini-is. 
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method* He eaused an eatiinate to he taken of ^ uppatel^ ear. 
riagee, female ornaments, furniture and utensib; and whaterer 
exceeded fifceen hundred drachmas in value, he rated at ten timea 
aa much, and imposed a tax according to that valuation. For every 
thousand omcs he made them pay three ; that finding themselvea 
burdened with the tax, while the modest and frugal, with equiil sub* 
stance, paid much less to the public, they might be induced to re. 
trench their appearance. This procured him many enemies, not 
eoly among those who, rather than part with their luxury, submit* 
ted to the tax, but among those who lessened the expense of their 
figure to avoid it. For the generality of mankind think that a pro* 
hibition to shew their wealth is the same thing as taking it awfty, 
and that opulence is seen in the superfluities, not in the necessartee 
of life. 

The people, however, appear to have been highly pleased with 
his behaviour in this office. For when they erected his statue in 
the temple of Health, they made no mention on the pedestal of hb 
victories. and bis triumph, but the inscription was to this effect: 
** la honour of Cato the censor, wbo, when the Roman commoa. 
wealth was degenerating into licentiousness, by good discipline 
and wise institutions restored it." 

Befure this, he laughed at those who were fond of such honoura, 
and said, '* They were not aware that they plumed themselves upon 
the workmanship of founders, statuaries, and painters, while the 
Komaus bore about a mure glorious image of him in their hearts.** 
And to those who expressed their wonder, that, while many per. 
eons of little note had their statues, Cato had none, he said, " He 
had much rather it should be asked, why he had not a statue, than 
why he had one.*' In short, he was of opinion that a good citizen 
should not even accept of his due praise, unless it tended to the ad- 
vantage of the community. Yet of all men he was the most for- 
ward to commend himself: for he tells us, that those who were 
guilty of misdemeanors, and afterwards reproved for them^ used to 
say» " They are excusable ; they were not Catos ;" and that such 
as imitated some of his actions, but did it awkwardly, were called 
lefi'handed Catos. . He added, ** That the senate, in difficult and 
dangerous times, used to cast their eyes upon him, as passengers 
in a ship do upon the pilot in a storm :" and " That when he hap. 
poned to be absent, they frequently put off the consideration of 
matters of iinportance." These particulara, indeed, are confinned 
by other writers ; for his life, his eloquence, and his age, gave him 
great authority in Rome. 

He was a good father, a good husband, and an excellent eeono. 
miat. He chose bis wife rather for her family than her fortune ; 
persuaded, that„ though both the rich and the high*bom have their 
pride, yet women of good families are more ashamed ofaay ba«s 
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lAd unworthy action, and more obedient to their husbaiidt in evoiy 
thing that is good and honourable. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Cato took upon 
him the office of schoolmaster to his son, though be had a shive 
named Chilo, who was a good grammarian, and taught several other 
children.. &ut he tells us, he did not choose that his son should be 
reprimanded by a slave, or pulled by the cars, if he happened to be 
alow in learning ; or that he should be indebted to so mean a per. 
■on for his education. He was, therefore, himself his preceptor in 
grammar, in law, and in the necessary exercises. For he taught 
him not only how to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, and to ride, 
but to box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim the most rapid ri. 
vers. He farther acquaints us, that he wrote histories for him with 
his own hand, in large characters, that without stirring out of his 
father's house, he might gain a knowledge of the great actions of 
the ancient Romans and of the customs of his country. He was 
as careful not to utter an indecent word before his son, as he wuuld 
have l/een in the presence of the Vestal Virgins; nor did he ever 
bathe with him. A regard to decency in this respect was indeed 
•at that time general among the Romans. 

While Cato was taking such excellent measures for forming his 
■on to virtue, he found him naturally ductile both in genius and in- 
cUnation ; but us his body was too weak to undergo much hardship, 
his father was obliged to relax the severity of his discipline, and to 
indulge him a little in point of diet. Yet, with this constitution, he 
was an excellent soldier, and particularly distinguished himself uu- 
der Paulus iEnrnlius in the battle against Perseus. On this occa- 
■ion, his sword happening to be struck from his hand, the moisture 
of which prevented him from grasping it firmly, he turned to some 
of his companions with great concern, and begged their assistance 
in recovering it. He then rushed with them into the midst of the 
enemy, and having, with extraordinary eflbrts, cleared the place 
where the sword was lost, he found it, with much difficulty. Under 
heaps of arms, and dead bodies of friends, as well as enemies, piled 
upon each other. Paulus ^milius admired this gallant action of 
the young man ; and there is a letter still extant, written by Cato 
to his son, in which he extremely commends his high sense of ho- 
nour expressed in the recovery of his sword. The young man af- 
terwjards married Tertia, daughter to Paulus ^milius, and sister to 
young Scipio ; the honour of which alliance was as much owing to 
his own as to his father's merit. Thus Cato's care in the educa- 
tion of his son answered the end proposed. 

When Cato was far advanced in years, there arrived at Rome 
two ambassadors from Athens, Carneades the Academic^ and Dio- 
genes the Stoic. They were sent to beg off a fine of five hundred 
talent! which had been imposed on the Athenians for contamacy, 
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by the Sioyoaiant, at the suit of the people of Oropus.* Upon the 
arrivid of these philosophers, such of the Roman youth as had a 
taste for learning, went to wait on them, and heard them wiih won. 
der and delight. Above all they were charmed with the graceful 
manners of Carneades, the force of whose eloquence being great, 
and his reputation equal to his eloquence, had drawn an audience 
of the most considerable and polite persons'in Rome, and the sound 
of his fame, like a mighty wind, had filled the whole city. 

The Romans were delighted to behold their sons thus fondly re- 
ceive the Grecian literature ; but Cato, from the beginning, was 
alarmed at it. He was afraid that the youth would. turn their am. 
i>ition that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to that of deeds 
of arms. But when he found that the reputation of these philoso* 

Cera rose still higher, and their first speeches were translated into 
uin, by Caius Acilius, a senator of great distinction, he had no 
longer patience, but resolved to dismiss them upon some decent 
«nd specious pretence. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained of the magis. 
trates for detaining so long such ambassadors as those, who could 
>per8uade the people to whatever they pleased. " You ought," said 
he, " to determine their affair as speedily as possible, that, return- 
ing to their schools, they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, and 
that our young men may give attention to the laws and the mngis- 
traces." Not that Cato was induced to this by any particular pique 
to Carneades, which some suppose to have been the case, but by 
his aversion to philosophy, and his making it a point to show his 
contempt of the polite studies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, 
he scrupled not to affirm, " That Socrates himself was a prating 
seditious fellow, who used his utmost endeavours to tyrannize over 
his country, by abolishing its customs, and drawing the people over 
to opinions contrary to the laws." And to ridicule the slow me- 
thods of Isocrates's teaching, he said, '* His scholars grew old in 
learning their art, as if ^hey intended to exercise it in the shades 
below, and to plead causes there." And to dissuade his son from 
those studios, he told him in a louder tone than could be expected 
from a man of his ago, and, as it were, in an oracular and prophe- 
tic way, '* That when the Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the 
Grecian literature, they" would lose the empire of the world." But 
time has shewn the vanity of that invidious assertion ; for Rome 
was never at a higher pitch of greatness, than when she was most 
perfect in the €hreciaii erudition, and most attentive to leaming.f 

* The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon complaint^made br the 
inhabitants, the affair was referred to the determination of the Sicyonians; and the 
Athenians not appearing to justify themselves, were fined five hundred talents. 

f Rome had, indeed, a very extensive empire in the Augustan age. hut. at the sam* 
time, she lost her ancient constitution and her liberty. Not that the learning of tha 
Komaot cootributed to that loss, but their Irreligion, their luxury, and oorruption, 
lit. 
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In hi» younger days he applied himself to ogriculture, with a 
view to profit; for he used to say, he had only t«o ways ofincrea. 
jng his income, labour and parsimony: but as he grew old, ha 
regarded it only by way of theory and amusement. He wrote a 
book concerning country affairs,* in which, amovg other things, ha 
gives rules for making cakes, and preserving fruit : for ha waa 
desirous to be thought Curious and particular in every thing. Ha 
kept a bettvr table in the country than in the town; for he alwaya 
invited soma of his acquaintance to sup with him. > 

With these he passed the time in cheerful conversation, making 
himself agreeable,. not only to these of his own age, but to the 
young ; for he had a thorough knowledge of the world, and bad 
either seen himself or heard from others a variety of things that 
vere curious and entertaining. He looked upon the table as one 
of the best means of forming friendships : and at his, the conver- 
MtioD generally turned upon the praises of great and excellent 
men among the Romans : as for the bad and unworthy, no mention 
was made of them, for he would not allow in his company one word, 
either good or bad, to be said of such men. 

The last service he is said to have done the public, was the 
destruction of Carthage'. The younger Scipio indeed gave the 
finishing stroke to that work, but it was undertaken chiefly by the 
advice and at the instance of Cato. The occasion of this war was 
this : The Carthaginians and Massinissa king of Numidia, being 
at war with each other, Cato was sent into Africa to inquire into 
the cause q( the quarrel. Massinissa, from the first had been a 
friend to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admitted into 
thair alliance after the great overthrow they received from Scipto 
the alder, but upon terms which deprived them of great part rf 
their dominions, and imposed a heavy tribute. f When Cato 
arrived at Carthage, he found that city not in the exhausted and 
humble condition which the Romans imagined, but full of men fit 
to bear arms, abounding in money, in arms, and warlike stores, 
and not a little elated in the thought of its being so well provided. 
He concluded, therefore, that it was now time for the Romans to 
endeavour to settle the points in dispute Letwecn the Numidinos 
and Carthage ; and that, if they did not soon make themselves 
masters of that city, which was their old enemy, and retained 
strong resentments of the usage she had lately received, and which 
had not only recovered herself after her losses, but was prodigi. 
Ottflly increased in wealth and power, they would*8oon be exposed 

* Th» k tilt fwily ««rk of hit ttmt remsiDi entire : of f be re«t we have only 6ng 



f Scipio Afrieamif ot)lig»d the Csfthii^ieiifl, et the concloiion of the aeeonW Penie 
«rv, lo deliver up their fleet to the RomtDS. yield to MsjsinitM p«ii of Syphax** 
doMiinioae, end pay the Romans ten tbousanH talents. This peace was made in the 
ihird year of the huodmd aod Ibny-foutth Olympiad, two hundred yeers hafoca the 
Cbrietaao era. 
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CO all their former dangers. For this reason they returned in all 
haste to Rome, where he informed the senate, " That the defeats 
and other misfortunes which had happened to the Carthaginians, 
had not so much drained them of 4heir furces, as cured them of 
their folly ; and, in all probability, instead of weaker, they htkd 
made them a more skilful and warlike enemy : that their war with 
the Numidians was only a prelude to future combats with the Ro- 
mans ;' and that the late peace was a mere name, for they con* 
sidered it only as a suspension of arms, which they were willing 
to avail themselves of, till they had a favourable opportunity to 
renew the war. 

It is said, that at the *conclusion of his speech he shook the lap 
of his gown, and purposely dropped some Lybian figs ; and when 
ho found the senators admired them for their size and beauty, he 
told them, *^ That the country where they grew was but three days 
sail from Rome."-^Bui what is a stronger instance of his enmity to 
Carthage, he never gave his opinion in the senate upon any point 
whatever, without adding these words : " And my opinion is, that 
Carthage should be destroyed." Scipio, surnamed Nasica, made 
ft a point to maintain the contrary, and concluded all his speeches 
thus : '* And my opinion is, that Carthage should be lefl standing.** 
It is very likely that this great man, perceiving that the people 
were come to such a pitch of insolence, as to be led by it into the 
greatest excesses (so that in the pride of prosperiiy they could not 
be restrained by the senate, but by their overgrown power were 
able to draw the government what way they pleased,) thought it 
best that Carthage should remain to keep them in awe, and to 
moderate their presumption. For he saw that the Carthaginians 
were not strong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too re« 
spectable an enemy to be despised by them. On the other hand, 
Cato thought It dangerous, while the people were thus inebriated 
and giddy with power, to suffer a city which had always been great, 
and which was now grown sober and wise through its misfortuner. 
to Ire watching every advantage against them. It appeared to him, 
therefore, the wisest course, to have all outward dangers remoTed 
from the common«veaIth, that it might be at leisure to guard againUt 
internal cormption. 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occasioned the third and last war againit 
the Carthaginians. But as soon as it began he died, having first 
prophesied of the person that should put an end to it ; who was then 
a yoong man, and had only a tribune's command in the army, but 
iras giving extraordinary proofs of his conduct and valour. iThe 
news of his exploits being brought to Rome, Cato cried out, 



-He is the soul of eouDCil; 



Th« reft are stiado«r» vain. 

Kliti 8&i|>io so(Mi confirmed by his actions. 
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PYRRHUS. 

Fhurished 300 years before Chritt. 

TFIE Molossians rising against iEacides, tho father of Pyrrhus, 
deposed him, and brought in the sons of his cousin Neoptulenius* 
Oil this occasion the friends of iEacides were taken and slain : only 
Aiidroclides and Angelus escaped with his infant son, though ho 
was much sought after by his enemies ; and carried hiui off with 
his nurses and a few necessary attendants. This train renderinir 
their flight difiicult and slow, they were soon overtaken. In this 
extremity they put the child in the hands of Androclcon, llippias 
and Neander, three active young men whom they could depend 
upon, and ordered them to make the best of their way to MegaroD, 
a town in Macedonia : while they themselves^ partly by entreaty, 
and partly by force, stopt the course of the puc^uers till evening; 
when, having with much difRculty got clear of them, they hastened 
to join those who carried the young prince. At sun-set they thought 
thems^elves near the summit of their hopes, but they met with a 
sudden disappointment. When they came to the river that runs by 
the town, they found it absolutely unfordable. For the current 
being swelled with the late rains, was very boisterous, and dark, 
ness added to the horror. — They now despaired of getting the child 
and his nurses over, without some assistance : when perceiving 
Bome of the inhabitants of the place on the other side, they begged 
of them to assist their passage, and held up Pyrrhus towards them. 
But though they called out loud and entreated earnestly, the stream 
ran so rapid and made such a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was spent, while they were crying out on one jside, and 
listening to no purpose on the other. At last one of Pyrrhus's 
company thought of peeling off a piece of oak-bark, and of express- 
ing upon it, with the tongue of a buckle, the necessities and fortunes 
of the child. Accordingly he put this in execution, and having 
rolled the piece of bark about a stone, he threw it to the other 
side. When the people on the other side had read it, and saw there 
was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees, and made a raft of 
them, and crossed the river upon it. It happened that the first 
man who reached the bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyr* 
rhus in his arms, and conveyed him over, while his compaiiioot 
perforined the same ser\'ice for his followers. 

•Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got safe ove]% and escaped the 
.pkirnuers, continued their route till they arrived at the court of 

Glauciaa king of lUyria. They found the king sitting in hit palace 



t» 
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with the queen his consort,* and laid the child at his feet in the 
posture of a suppliant. The king, who stood in fear of Cassander, 
the enemy of JSacides, remained a long time silent, considering 
what part he should act. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord, creep* 
ing closer to him, took hold of bis rohe and raising himself up to 
his knees, by this action first excited a smile, and afterwards com* 
passioQ ; for he thought he saw a petitioner before him begging his 
protection with tears. For this reason he put him immediately in 
the hands of the queen, and ordered her to bring him up with his 
own children. His enemies demanding him soon after, and 
Cassander offering two hundred talents to have him delivered up, 
Olaucias refused to do it ; and when he came to be twelve years 
old» conducted him into Epirus at the head of an army» and placed 
him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible than august. In- 
stead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued bone, marked 
with small lines resembling the divisions of a row of teelh. 

When he was about seventeen years of age, and seemed to be 
quite established in his kingdom, he happened to be called out of 
his own territories to attend the nuptials of one ofGliiucias's sons, 
with whom he had been educated. On this occasion the Molos* 
sians revolting again, drove out his friends, pillaged his treasures, 
and put themselves once more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus hav. 
ing thus lost the crown, and being in want of every thing, applied 
to Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who had married his sister 
Deidamia. In the great battle of Ipsus, where ail the kings of the 
earth were engaged,f Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius; and, 
though but young, bore down all before him, and highly distin- 
guished himself among the combatants. Nor did he forsake De- 
metrius, when unsuccessful, but kept for him those cities of Greece 
with which he was entrusted : and when the treaty was concluded 
with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an hostage. There, both in 
hunting and other exercises, he gave Ptolemy proofs of his strength 
4ind abilities. Observing that among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice 
had the greatest power, and was most eminent for virtue and iiti« 
derstahding, he attached himself most to her. For he had a par* 
ticular art of making his court to the great, while ho overlooked 
those who were below him. And as in his .whole conduct he paid 
great attention to decency, temperance and prudence, Antigone, 
who was daughter to Berenice by her first husband Philip, was 
given him^ in preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour than ever, and 

* Justin calls this princess Benm, and says she was of the family of the Aacida : 
which must have heen the reason of their seeking iclug^ for Pyirhus in that court. 

f He says all the kingp of the eaith were engaged, because Lysiraeebus, Seleueus. ' 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Antigpnus, and Demetrius, were there in person. This batUe 
wat fought about three hundred years before Christ. 

2a 18 
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Antigofle proving an excellent wife, procured him men and tnoiiey, 
which enabled him to recover his kingdom of Epirus. At his ar* 
rival there, his subjects received him with open arms ; fot Neop- 
tolcmus was become obnoxious to the people, by his arbitrary and 
tvrannical government* Nevertheless, Pyrrhus, apprehending that 
Neoptolemus might have recourse to some of the other kings, came 
to an agreement with him, and associated him in the kingdom, but 
' in process of time privately sowed dissentions and jealousies be- 
tween them, and Neoptolemus was taken off by assassination. 

tn acknoivledgment of the obligations he had to Berenice and 
Ptolemy, he named his son by Antigone, Ptofemy, and called the 
city which he built in the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From 
this time he began to conceive many great designs, but his first 
hopes laid hold of all that was near home : and he found a plausi. 
ble pretence to concern himself in the affairs of Macedon. Anti- 
pater, the eldest son of Cassander, had killed his mother Tbessa- 
lonica, and expelled his brother Alexander. Alexander sent to 
Demetrius for succour, and implored likewise the assistance of 
Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his hands, could 
not presently comply ; but Pyrrhus came and demanded, as the 
reward of hi« services, the city of Nymphaea," and ull the maritime 
coast of Macedonia, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Am. 
philochia, which were some of the countries that did not originally 
belong to the kingdom of Macedon. The young prince agreeing 
to the conditions, Pyrrhus possessed himself of these countries, 
and secured them with his garrisons, after which he went on con- 
quering the rest for Alexander, and driving Antipater before him. 
King Lysimachus was well inclined to giVe Aniipater assistance, 
but he was so much engaged with his own affairs, that he could 
not find time for it. Recollecting, however, iliat Pvrrhus would 
refuse nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he forged letters in Ptolemy's 
name, enjoining him to evacuate Macedonia, and to be satisfied 
with three hundred talents from Antipater. Bui Pyrrhus no sooner 
opened the letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, instead 
of the customer}' salutation, "The father to his son, greeting," ihey 
began with, "King Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting." He in- 
veighed against Lysimachus for the fraud, but listened, notwith- 
•tanding, to propose Is^jf peace ; and the three princes met to offer 
aacrifices on the occasion, and to swear upon the altar to the 'ar- 
Ucles. A boar, a bull, arid a ram, being led up as victims, the 
ram dropt down dead of himself. The rest of the company lauffh- 
ed at the accident ; but Theonotus the diviner advised Pyrrhus not 
to swear, declaring that the deity presignified the death of one of 
the kmga ; upon which he refused to ratify the peace. 
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Alexander's afTaira were thus advantagooasly settled ;♦ neverthe- 
less Demetrius came. But it soon appeared rhat he came now on. 
requested, and that his presence excited rather fear than gratitude. 
When they had been a few days together, in mutual distrust they 
laid snares for each other; but Demetrius finding the first oppor. 
tunity, was beforehand with Alexander, killed him, and got him- 
self proclaimed king of Macedon. 

He bad for a long time had subjects of complaint against Pyr- 
rhus,on account of the inroads which he had made into Thessaly. 
Besides, that ambition to extend their dominions, which is a dis- 
temper natural to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutually 
alarming. These jealousies increased aAer the death of Deida- 
mia. At last each having possessed himself of part of Macedonia, 
and having one object in view, the gaining of (he whole, this pro* 
duccd of course new causes of contention. Ddmetrius marched 
against the iEtoIians and reduced them. After which he left 
Pantauchus among them with a considerable force, and went him- 
self to seek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as soon as he was apprised of his 
design, went to meet him ; but taking a wrong route, they inad- 
vertenily pansed each other. Demetrius entered Epirus, and com- 
milled great ravages ; and Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantauchus, 
gave him battle. The dispute wns warm and obstinate on both 
sides, especially where the generals fought. For Pantauciius, who 
iii dexterity, courage, and strength, stood foremost among the 
ofiicers of Demetrius, and was a man of a high and ambitious spi. 
rit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And Pyrrhus, who was 
behind none of the princes of his time in valour, and who was de- 
sirous to appropriate to himself the honours of Achilles, rather by 
his sword than by kindred, advanced through the first lines against 
Pantauchus. They began with the javelin ; and then coming to 
the sword, exhausted ail that art or strength could supply.. Pyr. 
rhus received on 9 wound, and gave his adversary two, one in the 
liiigh, and the other in the neck ; by which he overpowered him, 
and brought him to the ground ; but before he could kill him, he 
was rescued by his friends. The Epirote, elated with their princess 
victory, and admiring his valour, broke into and dispersed the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fugitives killed great nuroben 
of them, and look five thousand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment and hatred 
of the Macedonian* against Pyrrhus for what they sufiTered, as it 
inspi^^d them with an esteem of his abilities and admiration of his 
valoujj. This furnished subject of discourse to all who were wit- 
nesses of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the action. 
For he recalled to their minds the countenance, the swiftness, and 
motion of Alexander the Great: in Pyrrhus the) thought they 

* Alrxanrter was murdered loon aAer. ' 
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saw the very image of his force and impetuosity. And while the 
other kings represented that hero only in their purple robes, in the 
number of guards, the bend of the neck, and the lofty manner of 
speaking, the king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms and 
personal achievements. And of his great skill in ordering and 
drawing up an army, we have proofs in the writings he left behind 
him. It is also said, that Antigonus, being asked, who was the 
greatest general 1 answered, Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to be old. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild and not easily provoked, 
but ardent and quick to repay a kindness. For this reason he was 
greatly afflicted at the death of iEropus. **His friend/' he said, 
'* had only paid the tribute to nature, but he blamed and reproach- 
ed himself for putting off his acknowledgments, till, by these de* 
lays, he had lost the opportunity of making any return. For those 
that owQ money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceased, but when 
a return of kindness is not made to a person in his life time, it 
grieves the heart that has any goodness and honour in it." When 
some advised him to banish a certain ill.tongued Ambracian, who 
abused him behind his back— ^'' Let the fellow stay here," said he, 
"and speak against me to a few, rather than ramble about, ^nd 
give me a bad character to all the world." And some young men 
having taken great liberties with his character in their cups, and 
being afterwards brought to answer for it, he asked them — *V\Vhe- 
iher they really had said such things?" — " We did, sir," answer- 
^d one of them, " and should have said a great deal more, if we 
had had more wine." Upon which he laughed and dismissed them. 

After the death of Antigone, he married several wives for the 
purpose of interest and power : namely, the daughter of A utoleon, 
king of the Pseonians ; Bircenna, the daughter of Bardyllis, king 
of the Dlyrians ; and Lanassa, the daughter of Agathocles of Sy. 
racuse, v/ho brought him in dowry the ibieof Corcyra, which her 
father had taken. By Antigone he had a son named Ptolemy ; 
by Lanassa he had Alexander ; and by Bircenna, his youngest 
•on Helenus. All these princes had naturally a turn for war, and 
he quickened their martial ardour by giving them a suitable educa- 
tion from their infancy. It is said, when he was asked by one of 
them, who was yet a child, '^To which of them he would leave his 
kingdom ?" he said, " to him who has the sharpest sword." 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distinguished with glory, 
and still more elevated in his sentiments. The Epirots having 
given him on this occasion the name of Eagle, he said, '* If I am 
an Eagl^, you have made me one ; for it is upon your arms, upon 
your wings, that I have risen so high." 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay dangerously 
ill, he suddenly entered Macedonia,* intending only an inroad to 

* In th« third y«sr of the hundred and twenty* third Oljmpiad, two hundred and 
eifhty-four years before Christ 
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pillage the country. But he was very near seizing the whole, and 
taking the kingdom without a blow. For he pushed forward as far 
as Edessa without meeting with any resistance : on the contrary, 
many of the. inhabitants repaired to his camp and joined him. The 
danger roused Demetrius, and made him act above his strength. 
His friends too, and officers, quickly assembled a considerable body 
of troops, and moved forward with great spirit and vigour against 
Pyrrhus. But as he came only with a design to plunder, he did 
not stand to receive them. He lost however a considerable num. 
ber of men in his retreat, for the Macedonians harrassed his rear 
all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with so much 
ease, was far from slighting and despising him afterwards. But, 
as he meditated great things, and had determined to attempt the 
recovery of his paternal kingdom, he concluded a peace, that he 
might turn his arms with more security against the other kings.* 
The designs of Demetrius were soon discovered by this peace, and 
by the greatness of his preparations. The kings were alarmed, 
and sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus, with letters, expressing their as- 
tonishment that he neglected this opportunity to make war upon 
Demetrius. They represented with how much ease he might 
drive him out of Macedonia, thus engaged as he was in many trou- 
blesome enterprises ; instead of which he waited till Demetrius had 
despatched all his other afikirs, and was grown so much more pow. 
erful as to be able lo bring the war to his own doors, and to put 
him under the necessity of fighting for the altars of his gods, and 
and the sepulchres of his ancestors, in Molossia itself; and this, 
too, when he had just been deprived by Demetrius of the isle of 
Corcyra,' together with his wife. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these letters, 
took the field themselves. Pyrrhus advanced with the great, 
est expedition, to attack Bercea. There he fixed his head, 
quarters, and reduced the other cities by his generals,, and, hav. 
ing gained over the soldiers of Demetrius, became master of his 
camp with out striking a blow, and was proclaimed king of Mace- 
donia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon afler, and pretending 
that he had contributed equally to the flight of Demetrius, deman. 
ded his share of the kingdom. Pyrrhus, as he thought himself not 
sufficiently established among the Macedonians, but rather in a 
dubious situation, accepted the proposal, and they divided the cities 
and provinces between them. This partition seemed to be of ser. 
vice for the present, and prevented their going directly to war ; 
but, soon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual com. 
plaints and quarrels, instead of a perfect reconciliation. For» how 

• SeleucuB, Ptoteroy, and Lysimachim 

ID* 
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it it possible that they whose ambition is not to be terminated by 
•eaa and mountains and uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst for do* 
minion is not to be confined by the bounds that part Europe and 
Asia, should, when so near each other, and joined in one lot, sit 
down contented, and abstain from mutual injuries ? Undoubtedly, 
they are always at war in their hearts, having the seeds of perfidy 
and envy there. 

Soon afler this, he concluded a peace with Demetrius ; and yet 
Demetrius was no sooner passed into Asia, than Pyrrhus, at the in- 
stigation of Lysimachus, drew off Thessaly from its allegiance^ 
and attacked his garrisons in Greece. He found, indeed, the Ma- 
cedonians better subjects in time of war than in peace, bedidea 
that he himself was more fit for action than repose. At last, De. 
metrius being entirely defeated in Syria, Lysimachus, who had 
nothing to fear from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage 
him, immediately turned his forces against Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edessa. Upon his arrival, he fell upon one of the 
king's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly distressed hi9 
troops for want of provisions. Besides this, he corrupted the 
principal Macedonians by his letters and emissaries, reproaching 
ihem for choosing for their sovereign a stranger, whose ancestors 
had always been subject to the Macedonians, while they expelled 
the friends and companions of Alexander. As the majority listen, 
ed to these suggestions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew with 
his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and so lost Macedonia in the same 
manner he had gained ir. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, he had a fair occa- 
sion given him by fortune to enjoy himself in quiet, and to go^ 
vern his own kingdom in peace. But he was persuaded that 
neither to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by them, was a life 
most insufferably tedious. Like Achilles, he could not endure in- 
action : 

He nin^d hi dull repose ; his heart indignant 

Bade ihe scene change to war, to wounds, and death. 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as follows: — 
The Romans were then at war with the Tarentines ; the lat. 
ter were not able to support the contest, and yet the bold and 
turbulent harangues of their leading men would not suffer them to 
put an end to it. They resolved, therefore, to call in Pyrrhus, and 
put their forces under his command, there being no other prince 
who had then so much leisure, or was so able a general. The most 
sensible of the citizen^ opposed this measure, but were overborne 
by the noise and violence of the m'ultitude ; and when they saw 
this, they no longer attended the assemblies. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Thessalian named 
Cineas, a man of sound sense, and who having been a disciple of 
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Demosthapes, was the only orator of his time that presented his 
hearers with a lively image of the force and spirit of that great 
master. This man had devq^ed himself to Pyrrhus, and in all 
the embassies he was employed in, confirmed that saying of Eu- 
ripides : 

The gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence shall enter. ' 

This made Pyrrhus say, ^* That Cineas had gained him more 
cities by his address, than he had won by his arms ;" and he contin- 
ued to heap honours and employments upon him. Cineas now 
seeing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, took an op- 
portunity, when he saw him at leisure, to draw him into the follow- 
ing conversation : 

*'The Romans have the reputation of being excellent soldiers^ 
ami have the command of a great many warlike nations; if it 
please heaven that we conquer them, what use shall we make of 
our victory." 

"Cineas," replied the king, "your question answers itself. 
When the Romans are subdued, there is no town whether Greek 
or barbarian, that will dare oppose us; but we shall immediately 
be masters of ail Italy, whose greatness, power, and importance, no 
man knows better than you." 

Cineas, af\er a short pause, continued — " But after we have con- 
quered Italy, what shall we do next ?" 

Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, replied — " There is Sicily 
very near, and stretches out her arms to receive us — a fruitful and 
poptilous island, and easy to be taken." 

" What you say, my prince," said Cineas, " is indeed very 
probable ; but is the taking of Sicily to conclude our expedi- 
tious ?" 

" Far from it," answered Pyrrhus ; " for if heaven grants us 
success in this, that success shall only be the prelude to greater 
things. Whocui forbear Libya and Carthage then within reach T 
And when w^have made such conquests, who can pretend to say 
that any of our enemies, who are now so insolent, will think of re- 
sisting us ?" 

" To be sure," said Cineas, " they will not ; for so much pow- 
er will enable you to recover Macedonia, and establish yourself 
uncontested sovereign of Greece. But when we have conquered 
all, what are we to do then ?" 

"Why, then, my friend," said Pyrrhus, laughing, " we will take 
our ease, and drink and be merry." 

Cineas, having brought him thus far, replied — "And what hinders 
us from drinkhig and taking oar easo now, when we have already 
those things in our hands, at which we propose to arrive through 
■eas of blood, through infinite toils and dangers, aiid through innu- 
oierable calamities which we must both cause and suffer ?" 
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This discoune of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but produced no 
reformation. He saw the certain happiness which he gave up, 
but was not able to forego the hopes.that flattered his desires. In 
In the first place, therefore, he sent Cineas toTarentum with three 
thousand foot : from whence there arrived, soon after, a great num- 
ber of galleys, transports, and flat'bottomed boats, on board of 
which he put twenty elephants, three thousand horse, twenty thou- 
sand fodt, two thousand archers, and five hundred slingers. When 
all was ready, he set sail, but as soon as he was got into the midst 
of the Ionian, he was attacked by a violent wind at north, which 
was unusual at that season. The storm raged terribly, but by the 
skill and extraordinary efforts of his pilots and marines, his ship 
made the Italian shore. The rest of the fleet could not hold their 
course, but were dispersed far and wide. The king's ship, indeed, 
by its size and stren<!;th, resisted the force of the waves, while the 
wind blew from the sea; but that coming about, and blowing di- 
rectly from the shore, the ship, as she stood with her head against 
it,^ was in danger of opening by the shocks she received. And yet 
to be driven off again into a tempestuous sea, while the wind con- 
tinually shifted from point to point, seemed the most dreadful case 
of all. In this extremity Pyrrhus threw himself overboard, and was 
immediately followed by his friends and guards. But the darkness 
of the night, and the roaring and resistance of the waves, which 
beat upon (he shore, and were driven back with equal violence, ren- 
dered it extremely difficult to save him. At last, by day-break, 
the wind being considerably fallen, with much trouble he got ashore, 
greatly weakened in body, but with a strength and firmness of mind 
which bravely combated the distress. 

At the same time the Messapians, on whose coast he was cast, 
ran down to give them aU the succour in their power. They 
also met with some other of his vessels that bad weathered the 
storm, in which were a small number of horse, not quite two thou- 
sand foot, and two elephants. With these Pyrrhus marched to 
Tarentum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his forces, and 
went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival at Tarentum, did not 
have recourse to compulsion at first, nor to do any thing against 
the inclination of the inhabitants, till his ships were safe arrived, 
and the greatest part of his forces collected. But, afler this, see- 
ing the Tarentines, so far from being in a condition to defend others, 
that they would not defend themselves, except they were driven to 
it by necessity, and that they sat still at home, and spent their time 
about the baths or in feasting and idle talk, expecting that he would 
fight for them ; he shut up the places of exercise, and the walks, 
where they used^ as they sauntered along, to conduct the war with 
words* He also put a stop to their unseasonable entertainmdnts,' 
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revels, and diversions. Instead of these he called them to arms, 
and in "his musters and reviews was severe and inexorable : so that 
many of them quitted the place ; for being unaccustomed to be un« 
der command, they called that slavery which was not a life of plea- 
sure. 

He now received intelligence that LsBvinus, the Roman consul, 
was coming against him with a great army, and ravaging Lucania 
by the way : and though the contedcrates were not come, yet look- 
ing upon it as a disgrace to sit. still and see the enemy approach 
still nearer, he took the field with the troops he had. But first he 
sent a herald to the Romans, with proposals, before they came to 
extremities, to terminate their differences amicably with the Greeks 
in Italy, by taking him for mediator and umpire. ' Laevinus an* 
swered, " That the Romans neither accepted Pyrrhus as mediator, 
nor feared hitn as an enemy." Whereupon, he marched forward, 
and encamped upon the plain between the cities of Pandosia and 
Heraclea : and having notice that the Romans were near and lay 
on the other side of the river Siris, he rode up to the river to take 
a view of them. When he saw the order of their troops, the ap. 
pointment of their watches, and the regularity of their whole en- 
campment, he was struck with admiration, and said to a friend who 
was by, ** Megacles, the disposition of these barbarians has no* 
thing of the barbarian in it : we shall see whether the rest will an- 
swer to it.'* He now became solicitous for the event, and, deter- 
mined to wait for the allies, set a guard upon the river to oppose 
the Romans, if they should endeavour to pass it. The Romans, on 
t£eir part, hastening to prevent the coming up of those forces, 
which he had resolved to wait for, attempted the passage. The in- 
fantry took to the fords, and the cavalry got over wherever they 
could : so that the Greeks were afraid of being surrounded, and re- 
treated to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, gr«atly concerned at this, ordered his foot officers to 
draw up the forces, and to stand to their arms ; while he advanced 
with the horse, who were about three thousand, in hopes of finding 
the Romans yet busied in the passage, and dispersed without any 
order. But when he saw a great number of shields glittering above 
the water, and the horse preserving their ranks as they passed, he 
closed his own ranks and began the attack. Beside his being dis- 
tinguished by the beauty and lustre of his arms, which were ef ver^ 
curious fabric, he performed acts of valour worthy the great. repu- 
tation he had acquired. For, though he exposed his person in the 
hottest of the engagement, and charged with the greatest vigour, 
be was never in the least disturbed, nor lost his presence of mind ; 
but gave his orders as coolly as if he had been out of the action, 
and moved to this side or that as occasion required, to support hw 
men where he saw them' maintaining an unequal fight. 
2f 
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Leonatu8 ofMacodon observed an Italian horseman very intent 
upon Pynrhus, changing his post as he did, and regulating all his 
motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, and said to him, *' Do 
ou see, sir, that barbarian upon the black horse with white feet T 
je seems to meditate some great and dreadful design. He keeps 
you in his eye : full of fire and spirit he singles you out, and takes 
no notice of any body else ; therefore- be on your guard against 
him." Pyrrhus answered, " It is impossible, Leonatus, to avoid 
our destiny. But neither this nor any other Italian shall have much 
satisfaction in engaging with me." While they were yet speaking, 
the Italian levelled his spear, and spurred his horse against Pyrr- 
bus. He missed the king, but ran his horse through, as Lconatas 
did the Italian's the same moment, so that both hon?es fell together. 
Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends, who gathered round him, 
and killed the Italian, who fought to the very last. This brave man 
had the command of a troop of horse. Ferentum was the place of 
his birth, and his name Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious : and now seeing his cavalry 
give way, he sent his infantry orders to advance, and formed them 
as soon as they came up. Then giving his robe and his arms to 
Megacles, one of his friends, he disguised himself in his, and pro- 
ceeded to the charge. The Romans received him with great firm- 
ness, and the success of the battle remained long undecided ; it is 
even said, that each army was broken seven times, and rallied as 
often. He changed his arms very seasonably, for that saved his 
life, but had nearly lost him the victory. Many aimed at Megacles, 
but the man who first wounded him and brought him to the ground 
was named Dexous. Dexous seized his helmet and his robe, and 
rode up to Loevinus, showing the spoils, and crying out that he had 
•lain Pyrrhus. The spoils being passed from rank to rank as it 
were in triumph, the Roman army shouted for joy, while tiiat of the 
Greeks was struck with grief and consternation, till Pyrrhus, ap 
prised of what had happened, rode about uncovered, stretching out 
his hand to his soldiers, and giving them to know him by his vuice 
At last tjtie Romans were worsted, chiefly by means of the elephants. 
Dionysius writes, that near fifteen thousand Romans fell in this bat. 
tie ; but Hieronymus makes the number only seven thousand. Oq 
Pyrrbus's side, Dionysius says, there were thirteen thousand killed : 
Hieronymus, not quite four thousand. Among these, however, 
were the most valuable of his friends and officers, whose services 
he had made great use of, and in whom he placed the highest con- 
fidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which he found 
deserted. He gained over many cities which had been in alliance 
with Rome, and laid waste the ternto^ies qf others. Nay, he ad- 
▼aoced to within thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. The Lucaniaoa 
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and the Samnites joined him after the battle, and were reproTed 
for their May ; but it was plain that he was greatly elevated and 
delighted, with haying defeated so powerful an army of Romans 
with the assistance of the Tarentines only. 
. The Romans on this occasion, did not take the command from 
Lasvinus, though Caius Fabricius is reported to have said, *< That 
the Romans were not overcome by the Epirots, but Levinus by 
Pyrrhus :** intimating, that the defeat was owing to the inferiority 
of the general, not of his troops. Then raising new levies, filling 
up their legions, and talking in a lolly and menacing tone about the 
war, they struck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought proper, 
therefore, to send an embassy to them first, to tty whether they 
were disposed to peace ; being satisfied that to take the city, and 
make an absolute conquest, was an undertaking of too much diffi- 
culty to be efiected by such an army as his was at that time ; where* 
as if he could bring them to terms of accommodation, and conclude 
a peace with them, it would be very glorious for him after such a 
Tictory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this commission, applied to the great 
men, and sent them and their wives presents in his master's name. 
But they all refused them ; the women as well as the men, decla* 
ring, ** That when Rome had publicly ratified a treaty with the 
king, they should be ready to give him every mark of their friend* 
ship and respect^" And though Cineas made a very engaging 
speech to the senate, yet they lent not a willing ear to his proposj. 
tions, although Pyrrhus offered to restore, without ransom, the pri- 
soners he had made in the battle, and promised to assist them in 
the conquest of Italy, desiring nothing in return but their friend, 
ship for tiimself, and security for the Tarentines. 

They voted, however, unanimously for the war, and dismissed 
Cineas with this answer, " That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, 
they would enter upon a treaty of friendship and alliance with him, 
if he desired it: but while he continued there in a hostile manner, 
they would prosecute the war against him with all their force, though 
he should have defeated a thousand Lsevinuses." 

It is said, that Cineas, while he was upon this business, took great 
pains to observe the manners of the Romans, and to examine into 
the nature of their government; and when he had learned what h« 
desired by conversing with their great men, he made a faithful re. 
port of all to Pyrrhus, among the rest, ** That the senate appeared 
to him an assembly, of kings; and as to the people, they were so 
numerous, that he was afraid he had to do with a Lerniean hydra." 
For the consul had already an army on foot twice as large as tho 
former, and had left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper ago 
for enlisting, and sufficient to form many such armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambassador to Pyrrhus to treat about 
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the ransom and exchange of prisoners. , Fabrici'is, as Ciueas in- 
formed PyrrhuB, was highly valued by the Romans forjjis probity 
and martial abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received 
him with particular distinction, and privately offered him gohi, not 
for any base purpose ; but he begged him to accept of it as u plt'dg^f* 
of friendship and hospitality. Fabricius refusing the present, P\r- 
rhus pressed him no farther; but the next day wanting to iiurpri:»e 
him, and knowing that he had never seen an elephant, he ordered 
the biggest he had to be armed and placed behind a curtain in ti)e 
room where they were to be in conference. Accordingly this was 
done, and upon a sign given, the curtain drawn ; and the elephunt 
raising his trunk over the head of Fabricius, made a horrid ui(d 
frightful noise. Fabricius turned about, without being m the least 
discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus, smiling, *' Neither your gold 
yesterday, nor your beast to-day, has made any impression upon 
roe." • 

After this, Fabricius being consul,* an unknown person came to 
his camp with a letter from the king's physician, whii otfeied to 
take off Pvrrhus by poison, and so end the war without any far- 
ther hazard to the Romans, provided they gave him a proper com- 
pensa:ion for his services. Fabricius detested the man's villany ; 
and having hruught his colleagues into the same sentiments, sent 
despat* hes to Pyrrhus without losing a moment's time, to caution 
him against the treason. 

P\ rrhus punished the physician ; and, to show his gratitude to 
FabriciuA and the Romans, delivered up the prisoners wiih<»ut ran- 
som, and sent Cineas again to negotiate a peace. The Ronnins, 
unwilling to receive a favcnir from an enemy, or reward f«ii noi r<»n- 
flcnting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the prisoners at his hands, 
but sent him an etjuiil number of Tarentines and Samniies. As to 
peace and friendship, they would not hear any p^opn^als about it, 
till Pyrrhus should have laid down his arms, drawn his forces out 
of Italy, and retorned To Kpirus in the same ships in which h*^ came. 
His aff.iirs now requiring another battle, he assembled his army, 
and marched and attacked the Romans near Asculum. The ground 
was very rough and uneven, and marshy also towards the river, so 
that it was extremely inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite pre- 
vented the elephants from acting with ihe infantry. For this rea- 
son he had a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
have been entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the battle. 
Next day, contriving, by an act of generalship, to engage upon 
even ground, where his elephants might come at the enemy, he 
seized in lime the difRcult post where they fought the day before. 
Then he planted a number of archers and slingers among his ete- 
phantfl, thickened his other ranks, and moved forward in good or- 

* Two hundred and seventy- seven years l)efure Christ. 
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d^r, though with great force and impetuosity, aguinst the Romans. 
The Romans, who had not now the advantacre of ground for at- 
tacking and retreating as they pleased, were obliged to fi«/ht upon 
the phiin, man to man. ^They hastened to break the enemy's m. 
faniry, before rhe elephants cume up, and made prodigious etlbrts 
with their swords against their pikes, not regarding themselves or 
the wounds they received, but only looking wht^re ihey might strike 
and i«lay. After a long dispute, however, the Romans were forced 
to give way, which they did first where Pyrrhus fought in person : 
for they could not resist the fury of his attack. Indeed, it was the 
f«»rce and weight of the elephants which put them quiie to the rout. 
When they had all quitted che field, and Pyrrhus was congratulated 
on the victory, he said, " Such another victory, and we are un. 
done !** For he had lost great part of the forces which he had 
brought with him, and almost all his friends and officers. He had 
no others to send for to supply their place, and he found hi:* con. 
federates here very cold and spiritless. Whereas the Romans filled 
up I heir legions with ease and despatch, from an inexhaustible 
fountain which they had at home ; and their defeats were so far 
from discouraging them, that indignation gave them fresh strength 
and ardour for the war. 

Amidst these difficuhies, new hopes, as vain as the former, of. 
fered themselves to Pyrrhus, and enterprises which distracted him 
in the choice. On one side, ambassadors came from Sicily, who 
proposed to put Syracuse, Agrigentuin, and the city of the Leon, 
tines into his hands, and desir«*d him to drive the Carthaginiiins out 
of the island, and tree it from tyrants ; and on the other side, news 
was brought him from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus was hIuui in 
battle bv the Gauls, and that this would be a seastmable juncture 
for him to offer himself to the Macedonians, who wanted a king.* 
On this occasion he complained greatly of fortune, for oflering him 
two such glorious opportunities of action at once, and, afflicted to 
think that in embracing one, he must necessarily give up the other, 
he was a long time perplexed and doubiful which to fix upon. At 
last the ex|>edition to Sicily appearing to him the more imporiant, 
by reasrm of its nearness to Africa, he' determinjed to f^o thither, and 
immediately despatched Cineas before him, according to custom, 
to treat with the cities in his behalf*. He-placed, however, a stnmg 
garrison in Tarentum, notwithstanding the remonstrances of ihe 
people, who insisted that he should either fulfil the purpose he 
came for, by slaying to assist tbem effectually in the Roman war, 
or, if he would be gone, to leave tbeircity as he found it. But he gave 
them a severe answer, ordered them to wast his time, and so set sail. 

1 Ptolemy Ceraunus waetlain ihree years before, during ihe conMilaie of Laevinus. 
Aner him the Mecedoniaos had several kings in quiek succcssmmi. All, therefore, 
that the letters could import, mutt be. that the Macedonians would prefer Pyrrhus ta 
Aniifoaus, who at pretem was in posseseioo. 
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When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing disposed ogree- 
.ably to his hopes. The cities readily put tlipni selves in his hands: 
and wherever force was necessary, nothing ut lirst ninde any con- 
siderable resistance to his arms. But with thirty thoiissnd foot, 
two thousand five hundred horse, and two hundred sHil of ships, he 
advanced against the Carthaginians, drove them before him, and 
mined their province. £ryx was the strongest city in those parts, 
and the best provided with men for its defence, yet he resolved to 
take it by storm. As soon as his army was in readiness to give the 
assault, he arjued himself at all points, and advancing towards tho 
walls, made a vow to Hercules, of games and sacrifices in acknow. 
ledgmeiit of the victory, if in that day's action he should distinguish 
himself before the Greeks in Sicily, in a manner ihau became his 
great descent and his fortune. Then he ordered the signal to be 
given by sound of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians from 
the walls with his missive weapons, he planted the scaling ladders, 
and was himself the first that mounted. 

There he \vas attacked by a crowd of enemies, some of whom 
he drove back, others he pushed down from the wall on both sides; 
but the greatest part he slew with his sword, so that there was quite 
a rampart of dead bodies around him. In the mean 'time he him- 
self received not the least harm, but appeared to his enemies in the 
awful character of some superior being. When the city was taken, 
he offered a mngnifficcnt sacrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a 
variety of shows and games. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, and ofiered him 
both money and ships, on condition that he granted them his friend, 
ship. But, having farther prospects, he made answer that there 
was only one way to peace and friendship, which was, for the Car. 
thaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make the Libyan sea the hoiin. 
dary between them and the Greeks. Elated with prosperity and 
hi)i present strength, he thought of nothing but pursuing the hopes 
which first drew him into Sicily. 

His first object now was Africa. He had vessels enough for hit 
purpose, but he wanted mariners. And in the collecting of them, 
he was far from proceeding With lenity and moderation. I'his \%b8 
not the conduct which he had observed at first; for then he was 
gracious and affable to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in 
the people, and avoided giving them the least uneasiness. By these 
means he had gained their hearts. But now turning from a popular 
prince into a tyrant, his austerity drew upon him the imputation 
both of ingratitude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, obliged 
them to furnish him with what he demanded, though they were 
little disposed to it. But what chiefly alienated their affections, 
was his behaviour to Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of^ the 
greatest authority in Syracuse. These were the men who first 
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invited him into Sicily, who upon his atrival immediately pat their 
city in his hands, and who had been the principal instruments of 
the fi^reat things he had done in the island. Yet his suspicions 
would neither let him take them with him, nor leave them behind 
him. S'jstratus took the alarm and fled. Whereupon Thonon was 
seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an accomplice with 
Sostratus, and put him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not 
gradually, and by little and little, but all at once ; and the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led some of them to join 
the Carthaginians, and others the Mamertines. While he thus saw 
nothing around him but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, he 
received letters from the Samnites and Turentines, who bein|r quite 
driven out of thn field, and with difficulty 'defending themselves 
within their walls, begged his assistance. This afforded a hand- 
some pretence for his departure, without its being called a fltgiit 
and an absolute giving up his affairs in Sicily. But the truth was, 
that no longer being able to hold the island, he quitted it like a 
shattered ship, and threw himself again into Italy. It is reported, 
that, as he sailed away, he looked back upon the isle, and said to 
those about him, ** What a field we leave the Carthaginians and 
Romans to exercise their arms in !'' and his conjecture was soon 
after verified. 

The barbarians rose against him as be set sail ; and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his passage, he lost many of his 
ships — with the remainder he gained the Italian shore. The Ma. 
menines, to the number of ten thousand, had got thither before 
him ; and, though they were afraid to come to a pitched battle, 
they attacked and harassed him in the difficult passes, and put his 
whole army in disorder. He lost two elephnnts, and a considerable 
part of his rear was cut in pieces. But he immediately pushed from 
the van to their assistance, and risked his person in the boldest 
manner, against men trained by long practice to war, who fought 
with a itpirit of resentment. In this dispute he received a wound 
in the hend, whi'^h forced him to retire a little, and. animated the 
enemy still more. One of them, therefore, who was distinguished 
both by his size and arms, advanced before the lines, and with a 
loud voice called upon him to come forth if he was alive. Pyrrhus, 
incensed at this, returned with his guards, and, a visage so fierce 
with anger, and so besmeared with blood, that it was dreadful to 
look upon, made his way through his battalions notwithstanding 
their remonstrances. Thus rushing upon the barbarian, he pre. 
vented his blow, and gave him such a stroke on the head with his 
sword, that he cleaved him quite down, and in one moment the 
parts fell asunder. This achievement stopped the course of the 
barbarians, who were struck with admiration and amazement at 
PyrrlmMf as at a superior being. Hemade the rest of his m&reb. 
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tliarefore, witboul<ii8turb«nce, and arrived at Tarentum with twenty 
thoudaod foot and three thousand horse. Then taking with hiin the 
beat troops that he found there, he advanced immediately againal 
the Romans, who were encamped in ihe country of the Samnitea. 
The uflfairs of the Samnitea were run to ruin, and their (spirits 
sunk, because thev hud been beaten in several battles, by the Ro- 
mans. There remained also in their hearts some resentment agatntt 
Pyrrhus on account of his leaving them to go to Sicily, ko that few 
oi* them repaired to his standard. The torces that he had, he 
divided into two bodies, one oC which he detached into Lucania, to 
keep one of the consuls^ employed, and hinder him from asaisnng 
his colleHgur ; with the other corps he marchtHi in person against 
the other consul, Muniut Curius, who lay safely intrenched near 
the city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in ezpecta. 
tion of the succours from Lucania, as on account of his being 
deterred from action by the augurs and 80(»thsayers. 

Pyrrhus hastening to attack him before he could be joined by 
his colleague, took the ch<»icest of his troops and the most warlike 
of his elephants, and pushed forward in the night to surprise his 
camp. But as he had a long circuit to take, and the roads were 
entangled with trees and bushes, his lights failed, and numbers of 
his men lost their way. At day-break he was discovered by the 
enemy descending from the heights, which caused no small disorder 
in their camp. Manius, however, finding the sacrifices auspicions, 
and the time pressing, issued out of his trenches, attacked the van. 
guard of the enemy, and put them to flight. This spread a con* 
sternal ion through their whole army, so that many of them were 
killed, and some of the elephants taken. On the other hand, the 
success led Manius to try a pitched battle. Engaging, therefore, 
in the open field, one of his wings defeated that of the enemy ; but 
the other was borne doun by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he called for -those troops that were 
left to guard the camp, who were all fresh men and well armed. 
These, as they descended from their advantageous situation, 
pierced the elephants with their javelins, and forced them to turn 
their backs ; aiid those creatures, rushing upon their own battalions, 
threw them into the greatest confusion and disorder. This put the 
victory into the hands of the Romans, and empire together with thit 
victory. For by the courage exerted, and the great actions per- 
formed this day, they acquired a loftiness of aentiment, an enlarge- 
ment of power, with the reputation of being invincible, which soon 
gained them all Italy, and Sicily a little af^er. 

Thus Pyrrhim fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, afler he had 
wasted six years in these expeditions. It is true, he was not 
sueceasful ; but amidst all his defeats he preserved his courage 

* Aulus Coraeliut Lvotului . 
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oneonquerable, and was reputed to excel, in military experience 
and personal prowess, all the princess of his time. But what he 
gained by his achievements, he lost by vain hopes : his desire of 
something absent, never suffered him efiectualiy to persevere in a 
present pursuit. Hence it was that Antigonus compared him to a 
gamester, who makes many good throws at dice, but knows not how 
to makts the best of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with eight thousand foot and five hundred 
horse ; but not having funds to maintain them, he sought for a war 
which might answer that end ; and being joined by a body of Gauls, 
he threw himself into Macedonia, wncre Antigonus the son of De- 
metrius reigned at that time. His design was only to pillage and 
carry o*^ booty : but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thousand of Antigonus's men, he enlarged bis views, and marched 
against the king. Coming up with him in a narrow pass, he put 
hi3 whole army in disorder. The Gauls, however, who composed 
Antigonus's rear, being a numerous body, made a gallant resistance. 
The dispute was sharp, but at last most of ihem were cut in pieces: 
and they who had the charge of the elephants, being surrounded, 
delivered up both themselves and the beasts. Afier so great an 
advantage, Fyrrhus foilovvini; his fortune rather than any rational 
plan, pushed against the Macedonian phalanx, now Htruck with 
terror and confusion at their loss ; and perceiving that they refused 
to engagb with him, he stretched out his hand to the commanders 
and other officers, at the same time cailintr them all by their names» 
by which means he drew over the enemies' infantry. Antigonu:*, 
therefor©, was forced to fly : he persuaded, however, some of iha 
maritime towns to remain under his government. 

About this lime, Cieonymus the Spartan, came to entreat him 
that he would march to Lacedcsmon, and he lent a willing ear to 
his request. Cieonymus was of the blood royal ; but being of a 
violent temper and inclined to arbitrary power, he was neither 
loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Arcus was appointed to thfl 
throne. This was an old complaint which he had against the citi* 
zens in general. But to this we must add, that when advanced in 
years, he had married a young woman of great beauty, named 
Chelidonis, who was of tho royal family, and daughter to Leoty- 
chides. Chelidonis entertaining a violent passion for Acrotatus, 
the son of A reus, who was both young and handsome, rendered the 
match not only uneasy but disgraceful to Cieonymus. These do* 
mestic misfortunes added to his public ones, provoked him to apply 
to Py rrhus, who marched to Sparta with twenty-five thousand foot, 
two thousand horse, and twenty-four elephants. 

Cieonymus advised him to give the assault immediately upon 
his arrival ; but Py rrhus, fearing that his soldiers would plnader 
Ike city if they took it by night, put him off, and said they would 
q2 80* 
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Jirooted to the awftult the next day. For he knew there were but 
ew men within the city, and those unprepared; and that Areoe 
the king waa absent, being gone to Crete to succour the Goltyni. 
ana. The contemptible idea which Pyrrhus conceived of its weak- 
ness and want of men, was the principal thing that saved the city. 
For supposing that he should not find the least resistance, he or- 
dered his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly down, while the friends 
of Cleonymus busied themselves in adorning and preparing his 
house, in expectation that Pyrrhus would sup with him there that 
evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedemonians resolved to send off their 
women to Crete, but they strongly opposed it; and Archidamia 
entering the senate with a sword in her hand, complained of the 
mean opinion they entertained of the women, if they imagined they 
would survive the destruction of Sparta. In the next place they 
determined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, and at 
aach end of it to sink waggons into the ground as deep as the navc» 
of the wheels, that so being firmly fixed, they might stop the 
course of the elephants. As soon as the work was begun, both 
matrons and maids came and joined them ; the former with their 
robes tucked up, and the latter in their under garments only, to 
assist the older sort of men. They advised those that were in- 
tended for the fight, to repose themselves, and in the mean time 
they undertook to finish a third part of the trench, which they ef* 
footed before morning. 

At day -break the enemy was in motion, whereupon the women 
armed the youth with their own hands, and gave them the trench 
in charge, exhorting them to guard it well, and^epresenting, ** How 
Mightuil it would be to conquer in the view of their country, or 
hew glorious to expire in the arms of their mothers and their 
wives, when they had met their death as became Spartans." As 
for Chelidonis, she retired into her own apartment with a rope 
about her neck, determined to end her days by it, rather than fall 
into the hands of Cleonymus, if the city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry against the Spar* 
tans, who waited for him under a rampart of shields. Butj beside 
that the ditch was scarcely passable, he found that there was no 
firm footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, because of the loose- 
ttees of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy, seeing this, fetched a 
eompaas about the trench with two thousand Gauls and a select 
body of Chaonians, and endeavoured to open « passage on the 
quarter of the waggons. But these were so deep fixed and close 
locked, that they not only obstructed their passage, but made it 
diAeult for the Spartans to come up and make a close defence.— 
Tb» Gauto were new beginning to drag out the wheels and draw 
the wtggoBs into the riVer, when young Acrotatus, perceiving tiie 
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danger, traversed the city with three hundred men, and by the ad. 
vantage of some hollow ways, surrounded Ptolemy, not being seen 
till he began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and stand upon the defensive. In the confusion 
many of his soldiers running foul upon each other, either tumbled 
into the diich, or fell under the waggons. At last, after a long 
dispute and great efiusion of blood, they were entirely routed.—- 
Tne old men and the women saw this exploit of Acrotatus ; and 
as he returned through the city to his post, covered with blood, 
bold .and elated with his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women 
taller and more graceful than ever, and they could not help envy, 
ing Cheltdoois such a lover. 

Night parted the dombatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in his tent, 
had this dream — he thought he darted lightning upon JLacedemon, 
which set all the city on fire, and that the sight filled him with joy. 
The transport awaking him, he ordered his officers to put their 
men under arms ; and to some of his friends he related his vision, 
from which he assured himself that he should take the city by 
storm. The thing was received with admiration and a general 
assent, but it did not please Lysimachus. He said, that as no foot 
IS to tread on places that are struck by lightning, so the I>eily by 
this might presignify to Pyrrhus, that the city should remain inas* 
cessible to him. Pyrrhus answered: ** These visions may serve 
as amusements for the vulgar, but there is not any thing more uni> 
certain and obscure. While, then, you have your weapons in your 
hands, remember, my friends. 

The best of omens is the cauee of Pyrrhut.** 
80 saylns, he arose, and, as soon as it was light, renewed the at. 
tack. The LacedoBmonians stood upon their defence with an 
alacrity and spirit above their strength ; and the women attended^ 
supplying them with arms, giving bread and drink to such as 
' wanted it, and taking care of the wounded. The Macedonians 
then attempted to fill up the ditch, bringing great quantities of ma. 
terials, and throwing them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. 
The Lacedaemonians on their part redoubled their efforts against 
them. But, all on a sudden, Pyrrhus appeared on the side of the 
trench where the waggons had been planted to sfop the passage, 
advancing at full speed towards the city. The soldiers who had 
the charge of that post cried out, and the women fled with. loud 
shrieks and wailings. In the mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on» 
and overthrowing all that opposed 'him; but his horse received a 
wound in the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and threw him 
upon steep and slippery ground. As his friends pressed towards 
him in great confusion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making 
good use of their arrows, drove them all back. Hereupon Pvrrhus 
put an entire stop to the action, thinking the Spartans would abat« 
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their ▼igour, now they were almost all wounded, and such great 
Dumbera killed. Just as the hopes of the Spartans were begin. 
nmg to expire, Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, 
came to their rehef from Corinih with an army of strangers; and 
they had no sooner entered the town, but Areus liieir king ;irrived 
from Crete with two thousand men more. 'I'he wnmen now re- 
tired immediately to their houses ; thinking it ncrdless to concern 
themselves any farther in the war; the old men too, who, not- 
withstanding their age, had been forced to bear arms, were dis- 
missed, and the new supplies put in their pluce.. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only to animate the 
courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambirious to take the town. 
Finding, however, that he could efiect nothing, afrer a series nf 
losses and ill success, he quitted the siege, and began to collect 
booty from the country, intending to p:iss the winter there. But 
fate is unavoidable. There happened at (hat time a .strong conten- 
tion at Argos between the parties of Aristea^ and Aristippus; and 
as Aristippus appeared to have a connexion wiih Antigonus, Aris- 
teas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes 
grew as fast as they were cut off, who, if he met uiih success, only 
considered it as a step to greater things; and if with disappoint- 
ment, endeavoured to compensate it by some new advantage, would 
neither let his victories nor lo.^ses put a period to hib disturbing 
both the world and himself. He began his march therefore imme- 
diately for Argos. Areus, by frequent ambushes, and by possess- 
ing himseifof the difficult passes, cut off many of the Gauls and 
Molossians who brought up his rear. . In the sacrifice whirh Pyrr- 
hus Jiad offered, the liver was found witliout a head, and the diviner 
had thence forewarned him, that he was in danger ot' losing some 
person that was dear to him ; but in the hurry and disorder of this 
unexpected attack, he forgot the menace from the victim, and or- 
dered his son Ptolemy with some of his guards to the assistance of • 
the rear, whilst he himself pushed on, and disengaged his main 
body from those dangerous passages. In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm recepiion : for he was engaged by a select 
party of Lacedaemoniiins, under the command of Evalcus. -In the 
heat of action,* a Cretan of Aptera, nam'od Ora?sus, a man of re- 
markable strength and swiftness, came up with the young prince, 
as he was fighting with great gallantry, and with a blow on the side, 
laid him dead upon the spot. As soon as he fell, his party turned 
their backs and fled. The Lacedaemonians pursued them, and in 
the ardour of victory, insensibly advancing into the open plain, got 
at a great distance from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time 
had heard of the death of his son, and was greatly afflicted at it, 
drew out his Molossian horse,, and charging at the head of them« 
aatiatad himself with the blood of the LacedaemoDiana. 
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P)rrrhuB having thus sacrificed to the manes of his son, found 
that he had vented much of his grief in the fury of hia combat, and 
marched more composed to Argos. Finding that Antigonus kept 
the high grounds adjoining to the pbiin, he encamped hear the town 
of N»upli». Next duy he sent a herald to Antigonus, with a chal. 
lenge in abusive terms to come down into the field, and fight with 
hi<ii fur the kingdmn. Antigonus said, '' Time is the wenpon that 
I use, OS much as the sword ; and if Pvrrhus is weary of his life, 
there are many ways to end it." To both the kings there came am- 
bas:iadurs from Argos, entreating them to retire, and so prevent 
that city from being subjected to either, which had a friendHhip for 
them lioth. Antigonus agreed to the overture, and sent his son to 
the Argives as a hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised -to 
retire, but, sending no hostage, he was much suspected. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, and finding 
one of the gates opened to him by Aristeas, he was not discovered 
till hist Gauls had entered and seized the market-place. But the . 
gate not being high enough to receive the elepha^its, they were 
forced to take off their towers ; and having afterwards put them on 
again in the dark, it could not be done without noise and loss of 
time, by which they were discovered. The Argives ran into the 
citadel called Aspist*^ and other places of defence, and sent to call 
in Antigonus. But he only advanced towards the walls, to watch 
bis opportunity, and contented himself with sending in some of bit 
principal olFicers and his son with considerable succours. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town with a thousand Cre- 
tans and the most active of his Spartans. All these troops being 
'oined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and put them in great disorder. 
Pyrrhus entered at a place called Cylarabis, with great noise and 
loud shouts, which were echoed by the Gauls ; but he thought their 
shouts were neither full nor bold, but rather expressive of terror 
and distress. He therefore advanced in great haste, pushing for- 
ward his cavalry, though they marched in danger from drains and 
sewers, of which the city was full. Besides, in this nocturnal com- 
bat, it was impossible either to see what was done, or to hear the 
orders that were given. The soldiers were fcattered about, and 
lost their way among the narrow streets ; nor could the officers 
ratty them in that darkness, amidst such a variety of noises, and 

* Thrr« was an nnnuHl fenft at Atkos. in honour of Juno, called Jvnonia, and alio 
ffeealomhia, fnim ih« hccaioiiib of oxen ttien ofTered. Aninn{^ other etihos. tliis pnza 
wait profiotM-d for the yomh. In a place of considerable strength above the theatre, a 
l>rMSrn buckler waff nailed to the wnll, and they were to try their strength in plucking 
it oflT. The victor was crowned with a uiyrile garland, and had the buckler [in Greek 
^ipis] for his pains. Hence the name of the fort Not only the jouth of Argnt, hut 
Vfangers, weie admitted to the contest, as appears from Piodar, u>r, speakiag of Oia- 
goras of Rhodes, ha says,— 

The Ariktt teeklar ka^r him, O^MP <M* '• 
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in such strait passages; so that both sides continued. without do» 
ing any thing, and waited for day-light. 

At the first dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to* see the Aspis full of 
armed men ; but his concern was changed into consternation, when 
among the many figures in the market-place he beheld a wolf and 
a bull in brass represented in the act of fighting. For he recoU 
lected an oracle which had foretold, '* Vhat it*\vas his destiny to 
die when he should see a wolf encountering a bull." 

Pyrrhus quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiving at the same 
time that nothing succeeded according to his hopes, thought it best 
to retreat. Fearing that the gates were too narrow, he sent orders 
to his son Helenus, who wiis left with the main body without the 
town, to demolish part of the wall and assist the retreat, if the ene* 
my tried to obstruct it. But the person whom he sent, mistliking 
the order in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a con* 
trary sense, the young prince entered the gates with the rest of the 
elephants and the best of his troops, and marched to assist his fa- 
ther. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the market-place af- 
forded room both to retreat and fightj he often faced about and re- 
IHilsed the assailants. But when from that broad place he came to 
crowd into the narrow street leading to the gate, he fell in with 
those who were advancing to his assistance. It was in vain to call 
out to them to fall back. Few could hear him ; and such as did 
near, ano were most disposed to obey his orders, were pushed back 
by those who came pouring in behind. Besides, the largest of the 
elephants was fallen in the gateway on his side, and lying there 
and braying in a horrible manner, he stopped those who wuuld have 
got out. And among the elephants already in the town, one nnmed 
Nicon, striving to take up his master who was fallen off wounded, 
rushed against tho party that was retreating, end overturned both 
friends and enemies promiscuously, till he found the body. Then 
he took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his iwo'ffteth re- 
turned in great fury, and trod down all before him. When they 
were thus pressed and crowded together, not a man could do any 
thing singly, but the whole multitude, like one ekose compiicted 
body, rolled this way and that altogciher. They exchanged but 
few blows with the enemy, either in front or rear, and the greatest 
harm they did was to themselves. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about him, took off the plume 
vith which his helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of his 
friends. Then trusting to the goodness of his horse, he rode in 
amongst the enemy who were harrassing his rear, and it happened 
that he was wounded through the breast. plate ^ith a javelin. The 
wound was rather slight than dangerous, but he turned against the 
man that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, the son of a poor 
eld woman. This woman, among others, looking upon the fight 
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from the roof of a house, heh'eld her son thus engaged. Seized 
with terror at the sight, she took up a large tile with both hands, 
and threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon his head, and notwith. 
standing his helmet, crushed the lower vertebres of his neck. Dark- 
ness in a moment covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
he fell from his- horse by the tomb of Licymnius. The crowd that 
was about him did not know him, but one Zopyrus who served un. 
der Antigonus and two or three others, coming up, knew him, and 
dragged him into a porch that was at hand, just as he was begin* 
ning to recover from the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his Ulyrian 
blade to cut off his head, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave 
him so fierce a look, that he was struck with terror : his hands trem* 
bled, and between his dcisire to give the stroke, and the confusion 
he was in, he missed his neck, but wounded him in the mouth and 
chin, so that it was a long time before he could separate the head 
frOm the body. 

By this time his death was generally known, and A.1cyoneus, the 
son of Antigonus, came hastily up, and asked for the head, us if he 
wanted only to look at it. But as soon as he had got it, he rode off 
with it to his father, and cast it at his feet, as he was sitting with his 
friends. Antigonus, looking upon the head, and knowing it, thrust 
his son from him : and struck him with his staff; calling him an im- 
pious and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before his eyes, 
he 'vept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather Antigonus,* 
and that of his father Demetrius, two instances in his own house of 
the mutabilify of fortune. As for the head and body of Pyrrhus, 
he ordered them to be laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile 
and burnt. After this, Alcyoneus having met with Helenus in great- 
distress and a mean garb, addressed him in a courteous maiihei; 
and conducted him to his father, who thus expressed himself on 
this occasion :— '' In this, my son, you have acted much better than 
before ; i>ut still you are deficient : for you should have taken off 
that mean habi:, which is a greater disgrace to us who are victo« 
rious, that it is to be vanquished." . 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a very obliging manner, 
and sent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. He gave also the 
aame kind of reception to the friends of Pyrrhus, afler he had made 
himself master of his whole, camp and army. 

• Antignnof th« iTirtt was killed M the batUe of Iptui, and Demetriui the Firit locg 
iMpta pritoiMr by his seo-in-iaw Seleucus. 
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Flourished 318 years before Christ • 

DURIS the historian writes, that Eumenes the Cardinn was the 
•on of a waggoner in the Chersonesus, and yet that he had a libe- 
ral education boih as to learning and the exercises then in vogrie.* 
He says that while he was but a lad, Philip happening to be in Car. 
diu, went to spend iin hour of teisure in seeing how the yniing men 
acqaitred themselves in ihe j)ancratian,-f and the boys wrestling. 
Among these Eumenes succeeded so well, and shewed so much 
activity and address, that Philip was pleased wiih him, and look 
him into his train. But others assert, with a greater appearance 
of pr«»bability, that Philip preferred him on account of (he ties of 
friendship and hospitality there were between him and the father of 
Eumenes. 

After tne death of Philip, he maintained the reputation of being 
equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in the honour 
with which he discharged his commissions ; and though he had 
only the title of principal secretary, he was looked upon in aa 
honourable a light as the king's most intimate friends and connsol. 
lors, insomuch that he had the sole direction of an Indian expedition, 
and upon the death of Hephaestion, when Perdiccas had the pnst of 
that, favourite, he succeeded Perdiccas. Therefore, when Neop. 
tolemus, who had been the principal armour-bearer, took upon him 
to say, after the death of Alexander, " That he had borne the shield 
and spear of (he monarch, and that Eumenes had only followed 
with his- escritoir," the Macedonians only laughed at his vanity, 
knowing that, besides other mark3of honour, Alexander had thought 
Eumenes not unworthy his alliance. 

Upon the death uf Alexander a great quarrel broke out between 
the phalanx and the late king's friends and generals. Eumenes, in 
his heart sided with tl>e plialanxy but in appearance, stood neuter, 
as a person perfectly indi/fcrent, saying, it did not become him, 
aa a stranger, to interfere in the disputes of (he Macedonians ; and 
when the other great officers retired from Babylon, he staid there, 
endeavouring to appease that body of infantry, and to dispose them 
to a reconciliation. 

After these troubles wefd past and the generals met to consult 
about the dividing the provinces and armies among them, the couo- 

* Thtrs wer« public gchooli, wbers children of all conditioBi were tsufbl, viifaool 
4utiD«tioa. 
i TUpmurmtiem was a cMopoiitioB ofwieetlwg tad boiio^ 
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tries assigned Eumenes, were Cappadoeta and Papblagonia, and 
the coast of the sea of Pontus, as far as Trape2us. These countries 
were not then subject to the Macedoniansf^or Ariarathes was king 
of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great army, 
and put Eumenes in possession. Antigonus, no>v elated with power, 
and despising all the world, gave no attention to the letters of Per- 
diccas. But Leonatus marched down from the upper provinces in 
Phrygia, and promised to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. 
Immediately after this, Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, applied 
to Leonatus, and desired him rather to go to the relief of Antipater 
and the Macedonians, who were besieged in Lamia. Leonatus 
being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile 
him to Hecataeus. They had long had suspicions of each other on 
account of a family difference in point of politics, in consequence of 
which Eumenes had accused Hecatasus of setting himself op tyrant 
in Cardia, and had entreated Alexander to restore that people to their 
liberty. He now desired to be excused taking a share in the Gre- 
cian expedition, alleging, he was afraid Antipater, who had long 
hated him, to gratify himself as well as Hecataeus, would make 
some attempt upon his life. Upon which Leonatus, placing an 
entire confidence in him, opened to him all his heart. He told him 
the assisting Antipater was nothing but a pretext, and that he 
designed, as soon as he landed in Greece, to assert his claim to 
Macedonia. At the same time he showed him letters from Cleo- 
patra,"* in which she invited him to Pella, and promised to give him 
her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or whether 
he despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was extremely 
obstinate in his temper, and followed every impulse of a precipitate 
ambition, he withdrew from him in the night with all his equipage, 
which consisted of three hundred horse, two hundred of his domes- 
tics, well armed, and all his treasure, amounting to five thousand 
talents. With this he fled to Perdiccas ; and as he acquainted that 
general with the secret designs of Leonatus, he was immediately 
taken into a high degree of favour, and admitted to a share in his 
coancils. In a little time, too, Perdiccas in person conducted him 
into Cappadocia, with a great army, took Ariarathes prisoner, sub- 
dued all the country, and established Eumenes in that government ; 
in consequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under the direc- 
tion of his friends, placed guards and garrisons, with proper officers 
at their heads, and appointed judges and superintendents of the 
revenue ; Perdiccas leaving the entire disposition of those things 
to him. Afler this, he departed with Perdiccas, choosing to give 
bim that testimony of respect, and not thinking it consistent with 
ki* interest to be absent from his court. But Perdiccas, satisfied 

* The lifter of Alexander. 

h3 ai 
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tha be could himself execute the desigos he was ineditatiog» 
and perceiving that those provinces he had lefjt behind required an 
able and faithful guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had reached 
Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might attend to the concerns 
of his own government ; but the real intention, that he should secure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was disturbed by the 
practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits and unbounded 
vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to keep him to his duty, 
by soothing applications ; and as he saw the Macedonian infantry 
were become extremely insolent and audacious, he applied himself 
to raising a body of cavalry, which might be a counterpoise against 
them. For this purpose he remitted the taxes, and gave other im 
munities to those of his province who were good horsemen. 

About this time, Craterus and Antipater, having reduced Greece, 
passed into Asia to overthrow the power of Perdiccas, and news 
was brought that their first intention was to enter Cappadocia. 
Perdiccas himself was engaged in war with Ptolemy : he, therefore, 
appointed Eumenes commander in chief of the forces in Armenia 
and Cappadocia, and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey 
the orders of that general, whom he bad invested wan discretionary 
powers. Alcetas refused to submit to that injunction, alle^mg that 
the Macedonians would be ashamed to fight Antipater ; and, as for 
Craterus, their affection to him was such, that they would receive 
him with open arms. On the other hand, it was visible that Neop* 
tolemus was forming some treacherous scheme against Eumenes ; 
for, when called upon, he refused to join him, and, instead of that, 
prepared to give him battle. 

This was the first occasion on which Eumenes reaped the fruits 
of his foresight and timely preparations ; for, though his infantry 
were beaten, with his cavalry he put Neoptolemus to flight, and 
took bis baggage ; and while the phalanx were dispersed upon the 
pursuit, he feH upon iiim in such good order with his horse, that 
they were forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to serve 
him. Neoptolemus collected some of the fugitives, and retired with 
them to Craterus and Antipater. They had already sent ambassa- 
dors to Eumenes, to desire him to adopt the^ interests, in reward 
of which they would confirm to him the provinces he had, and give 
him others, with an additional number of troops ; in which case he 
would find Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and .continue in 
friendship with Craterus, instead of turning his arms against him. 
Eumenes made answer to these proposals — " That having long 
been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did not choose to be 
his friend at a time when he saw him treating his friends as so 
many enemies. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him 
to Perdiccas, and to compromise matters between them upon just 
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and reasonable terms. But if he should begin hostih'lies, he would 
support his injured friend while he had an hour to live, and rather 
racrifice life itself than his honour." 

When this answer was reported to Antipater and Craterus, they 
took some time to deliberate upon the measures they should pur. 
cue. Meanwhile Neoptomelus arriving, gave them an account of 
the battle he had lost, and requested assistance of them both, but 
particularly of Craterus. He said — ** The Macedonians had so ex- 
traordinary an attachment to him, that if they saw but his hat, or 
heard but one accent of his tongue, they would immediately run to 
him with their swords in their hands." Indeed, the reputation of 
Craterus was very great among them, and, afler the death of Alex- 
ander, most of them wished to be under his command. They re. 
membered the risks he hnd run of embroiling himself with Alexan- 
der for their sakes : how he had combated the inclination for Per. 
sian fashions which insensibly grew upon him, and supported the 
customs of his country against the insults of barbaric pomp and 
luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking a consider- 
able part of the forces himself, marched along with Neoptolemus 
against Eumenes. If Eumencs foresaw his coming and was pre- 
pared for it, we may impute it to the vigilance necessary in a ge« 
neral. But when, besides his concealing from the enemy what 
thoy ought not to discover, he brought his own troops to action* 
without knowing who was their adversary, and made them serve 
against Craterus, without finding out that he was the officer they 
had to contend with ; in this we see characteristical proofs of su. 
perior genius. For he propagated a report, that Neoptolemus, as- 
sisted by Pigris, was advancing again with some Cappadocian and 
Paphlagonian horse. 

When he came to give battle, he would not set any Macedonians 
to engage Craterus, but appointed to that charge t\vo bodies of fo. 
reign liorsp, commanded by Phamabazus, the son of Artabazus, and 
Phoenix of Tenedos. They had orders to advance on the first sight 
of the enemy, and come to close fighting without giving them time 
to retire } and if they attempted to speak or send any herald, they 
were not to regard it. For he had strong apprehensions that the 
Macedonians would go over to Craterus if they happened to know 
him. 

Eumenes himself, with a troop of three hundred select horse, 
posted himself in the right wing, where he should have to act 
against Neoptolemus. When they had passed a little hill that se- 
parated the two armies, and came in view, they charged with such 
impetuosity, that Craterus ^as extremely surprised, and expressed 
hisi resentment in strong terms against Neoptolemus, who, he 
thought, had deceived him with a pretence that the Macedonian! 
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would change side«. However, he exhorted hie officers to behave 
like brave meo, and stood forward to the encounter. In the first 
shock, which was very violent, the spears were soon broke, and 
they were then to decide the dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no dishonour to Alexander. He 
killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many others who 
assailed him in front. But at last he received a side blow from a 
Thracian, which brought him to the ground. Many passed over 
him without knowing him ; but Georgias, one of Eumcnes's offi. 
cers, took notice of him, and being well acquainted with his per- 
son, leaped from his horse, and guarded the body. It was then, 
however, too late * he was at the last extremity, and in the ago« 
Dies of death. 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes : The most 
violent hatred had long subsisted between them, and this day ad 
ded stings to it. They knew not one another in the two first en- 
counters, but in the third they did ; and then they rushed forward 
impetuously with swords drawn and loud shouts. The shock their 
horses met with was so violent, that it resembled that of two gal- 
lies. The fierce antagonists quitted the bridles, and laid hold on 
each other ; each endeavouring to tear oflT the helmet or the breast- 
plate of his enemy. While their hands were thus engnged, their 
horses went from under them, and as they fell to the ground with- 
out quitting their hold, they wrestled for the advantage. Neopto- 
lemus was beginning to rise first, when Eumenes wounded him in 
the ham, and by that means got upon his feet before him. Neop- 
tolemus being wounded in one knee, supported himself up' n the 
^ other, and fought with great courage underneath, but was nca able to 
reach his adversary a mortal blow. At last receiving a wound in 
the neck, he grew faint, and stretched himself upon the ground. Eu- 
meneSf with all the eagerness of inveterate hatred, hastening to 
strip him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches, did not ob- 
serve that his sword was still in his hand; so that Neoptolemus 
wounded him under the cuirass, where it touches upon the groin. 
However, as the stroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave 
him were greater than the real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he was wiih the 
wounds he had received in his \eivi and arms, he mounted his horse 
and made up to his left wing. There, being informed of the fate 
of Craterus, ho hastened to him, and finding his breath and his 
•enses not quite gone, he alighted from his horse, wept over him, 
and gave him his hand. One while he vented his execrations upon 
Neoptolemus, and another while lamented his own ill fortune, and 
the cruel necessity he was under of coming to extremities with his 
moat intimate friend, and either giving or receiving the fatal blow\ 
, Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the former ; and it 
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raised htm to a high rank of honour, because it brought him the 
palm both of capacity and courage, but at the same time it exposed 
him to the envy and hatred both of bis allies and his enemies, it 
seemed hard to them, that a stranger, a foreign adventurer, should 
have destroyed one of the greatest and most illustrious of the Ma. 
cedoniana, with the arms of those very Macedonians. Had the 
news of the death of Craterus been brought sooner to Perdiccas, 
none but he would have swayed the Macedonian sceptre ; but he 
was slain in a mutiny in Egypt, two days before the news arrived. 
The Macedonians were so much exasperated against Eumenes 
upon the late event, that they immediately decreed his death. An. 
tignnus and Antipater were to take the direction of the war which 
Was to carry that decree into execution. Meantime Eumenes went 
to the king's horses which were pasturing upon Mount Ida, and 
took such as he had occasion for, but gave the keepers a discharge 
for them. When Antipater was apprised of it, he laughed, and 
said-—" He could not enough admire the caution of Eumenes, who 
must certainly expect to see the account of the king's goods and 
chattels slated either on one side or other. 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of Lydia, near 
Sardis, both because he was strong in cavalry, and because he was 
ambitious to show Cleopatra what a respectable force he had : 
however, at the request of that princess, who was afraid to give 
Antipater any cause of complaint, he marched to Upper Phrygia, 
and wintered in Cela3na. There Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus, 
contended with him for the command ; upon which he said — ''This 
makes good the observation, every one thinks of advancing him« 
self, but no one thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public 
weal." 

He had promised to pay his army within three days, and as he 

bad not money to do it, he sold them all the farms and castles in 

the country, together with the people and cattle that were upon 

them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, or officer who 

had a command in the foreign troops, received battering engines 

from Eumenes ; and when he had taken the castle, he divided the 

spoil among his company, according to the arrears due to each 

particular man. This restored him the affection of the soidierff, 

insomuch that when papers were found in bis camp, dispersed by 

the^nemy, in which their generals promised a hundred talents and 

great honours to the man who should kill Eumenes, the Macedo* 

nians were highly incensed, and gave orders that from that time he 

should have a body-guard of a thousand officer-like men always 

about him, who should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 

and night. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher sentiments even to 
persons of mean spirit, and wo see somrihing of g^randeur ^nd iut 
21* 
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portance about ihem in the elevation where Fortune has placed 
them. But he who is inspired by real fortitude and magnanimity, 
will show it most by the dignity of his behaviour under losses, and 
in the most adverse fortune. So did Eumencs. Having been de- 
feated by Antigonus, and in the territory of the Orcynians in Cap- 
padocia, through the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
forced to fly himself, he did not suffer the traitor to escape to the 
enemy, but hanged him upon the spot. In his flight he took a dif. 
ferent way from the pursuers, and privately turned round '^ such 
a manner as to regain the field of battle. There he encamj^^d, in 
order to bury the dead ; whom he collected, and burnt with the 
door.posts of the neighbouring villages. The bodies of the officers 
and common soldiers were burnt upon separate piles, and when he 
had raised great monuments of earth over them, he decamped. So 
that Antigonus coming that way afterwards, was astonished at his 
firmness and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, and could 
easily have taken it, together with many persons of free condition^ 
a great number of slaves, and all the wealth which had been amas- 
aed in so many wars, and the plunder of so many countries. But 
he was afraid that his men, when possessed of such riches, would 
think themselves too heavy for flight, and be too effeminate to bear 
the hardship of long wandering from place to place ; and yet time, 
he knew, was his principal resource for getting clear of Antigonus. 
On the other hand, he was sensible it would be extremely difiicul. 
to keep the Macedonians from flying upon the spoil, when it was 
80 much within reach : he therefore ordered them to refresh them- 
selves, and feed their horses, before they attacked the enemy. In 
the mean time he privately sent a messenger to Menander, who es- 
corted the baggage, to acquaint him, " That Eumenes, in consi- 
deration of the friendship which had subsisted between them, ad- 
vised him to provide for his safety, and to retire as fast as possible 
from the plain, where he might easily be surrounded, to the foot ol 
the neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry could not act, nor 
any troops fall upon his rear." 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. Afler which, 
Eumenes sent out his scouts in the presence of all the soldiers, 
and commanded the latter to arm and bridle their horses, in order 
for the attack. The scouts brought back an account that Menan- 
der had gained a situation where he could not be taken : hereupon 
Eumenes pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. We 
are told, that upon the report Menander made of this affair to An- 
tigonus, the Macedonians launched out in the praises of Eumenes, 
and began to regard him with an eye of kindness, for acting so ge- 
nerous a part, when it was in his power to enslave their children 
and dishonour their wives. The answer Antigonus gave them was 
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this — " Think not, my good friends, it was for your sake he let 
them go ; it was for his own. He did not choose to have so many 
shackles upon him, when he designed to fly." 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander from place to place, 
spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him ; either out of care for 
their safety, or because he did not choose to have a body of men 
after him, who were but too few to stand a battle, and too many to 
fly in privacy ; and when he retired to the castle of Nora,'^ on the 
confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only five hundred horse, 
and two hundred foot, there again he gave all such of his friends 
free leave to depart, as did not like the inconveniences of the place, 
and the meanness of dier,'|' and dismissed them with great marks 
of kindness. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he formed the 
siege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes answered, '* Antigo- 
nus had many friends and generals to take his place, in case of ac. 
cidents to himself; but the troops he had the care of, had none to 
command or protect them afler him." He therefore insisted that 
Antigonus should send hostages, if he wished to treat with him in 
person : and when Antigonus wanted him to make his application 
(o him first, he said, *' While I am master of my sword, I shall never . 
think any man greater than myself." At last Antigonus sent his 
nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, and then Eumenes came 
out to him. They embraced with great tokens of cordiality, hav- 
ing formerly been intimate friends and companions. 

In the conference, which lasted a considerable time, Eumenes 
made no mention of security for his own life, or of an amnesty for 
what was past. Instead of that, he insisted on having the gov- 
ernment of his provinces confirmed to him, and considerable re- 
wards for his services ; insomuch that all who attended on the oc- 
casion, admired his firmness, and were astonished at his greatness 
of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran to see 
Eumenes ; for, after the death of Craterus, no man was so much 
talked of in the army. But Antigonus, fearing they should 
offer him some violence, called to them at a distance ; and, on 
their still crowding in, ordered them to be driven off with stones. 
At last he took him in his arms, and keeping off the multitude 
with his guards, with some dii&culty got him safe again into the 
castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line of circum* 
▼allation round the place, and having left a sufficient number of 
troops to carry on the siege, he retired. The fort was abundantly 
supplied with corn, water and salt, but in want of every thing else 

• It WM onW two hundred and fifty paeat in drcumAmiMk 
^ f A boDdred left him upon thii oflbr. 
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reqmcite for th« table. Yet with this mean proiisioD, Eumenes 
furnished out a cheerful entertaiament for his friends, whom he 
invited in their turns ; for he took care to season his provisions 
with agreeable discourse and the utmost cordiality : bis appear- 
anre Mas, indeed, very engaging : his countenance had nothing of 
a ferocious or war-worn turn, but was smooth and elegant — and the 
the proportion of his limbs was so excellent, that they might 
seem to have come from the chissel of the statuary. And though 
he was not very eloquent, he had a soft and persuasive way of 
speaking. 

He observed, that the greatest inconvenience to the garrison was 
the narrowness of the space in which they were confined, enclosed 
as it was with small houses, and the whole of it not more than two fur- 
longs in circuit : so that they were forced to take their food without 
exercise, and their horses to do the same. To remove the languor 
which is the consequence of that want, as well as to prepare him 
{f3r flight, if occasion should offer, he assigned a room fourteen 
cubits long, the largest in the fort, for the men to walk in, and gave 
them orders gradually to mend their pace. As for the horses, he 
tied them to the roof of the stable with strong halters; then he 
raised their heads and fore parts by a pulley, till they could scarce 
touch the ground with their fore feet, but at the same time, they 
stood firm upon their hind feet. In this posture the grooms plied 
them with the whip and the voice, and the horses, thus irritated, 
bounded furiously on their hind feet, or strained to set their fora 
feet on the ground, by which efforts their whole body was exerci- 
Bed, till they were out of breath and in a foam. After this exercise 
they had their barley given them boiled, that they might sooner 
<lespatch and better digest it. 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, Antigonus 
received information of the death of Antipater in Macedonia, and of 
the troubles that prevailed there through the animosities between 
Cassander and Polyperchon. He now bade adieu to all inferior 
prospects, and grasped the whole empire in his schemes, in conse- 
quence of which he wished to make Eumenes his friend, and bnng 
him to co-operate in the execution of his plan. For this purpose, 
he sent to him Hieronymus,* with proposals for peace, on condi. 
tion he took the oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made a 
correction in the oath, and lefl it to the Macedonians before the 
place, to judge which was the most reasonable. Indeed, Antigonus, 
to save appearances, had slightly mentioned the royal family in the 
beginning, and ail the rest ran in his own name. Eumenes, there- 
Aire, put Olympias and the princes of the blood first ; and he pro. 

• Hieronymus was of Cardia, and therefore a countryman of Eumenei. He wrote 
the hietory of thow pnacM who divided Aliuader'e domiaiooe wmotig tbtn, and of 
iheir eoceeMore. 
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po«ed to eogage himself by oath of feaity not to Antigoous only, 
but to OlympiaSy abd the princes her c)iildren. This appearing to 
the Macedonians much nriore consistent with justice than the other, 
they permitted Eumenes to take it, and then raised the siege. 
They likewise sent this oath to Antigonus, requiring him to take it 
on the other part. 

Meantime Eumenes restored to the Cappaducians all the hosta. 
ges he had in Nora, and in return they furnished him with horses, 
beasts of burden, and tents. He also collected great part of his sol. 
diers, who had dispersed themselves after his defeat, and were 
straggling about the country. By this means he assembled near a 
thousand horse,* with which, he marched off as fast as possible, 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Antigonus. For that gen- 
eral not only ordered him to be besieged again, and shut up 
within a circular wall, but, in his letters, expressed great re- 
sentment against the Macedonians for admitting, the correction of 
the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he received 
letters from Macedonia, in which the people declared their appre- 
hensions of the growing power of Antigonus; and others from 
Olympias, wherein she invited him to come and take upon him the 
tuition and care of Alexander's son, whose life she conceived to be 
in danger. At the same time, Polyperchon and King Philip sent him 
orders to carry on the war against Antigonus with the forces in 
Cappadocia. They empowered him also to take live hundred 
talents out of the royal treasure at Quinda for the re-establishment 
of his own affairs, and as much as he should judge necessary for 
the purposes of the war. Antigenes and Teutamus, too, who com- 
mandra^ the ArgyraspideSi had directions to support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind reception 
but it was not difficult to discover the envy and jealousy they had 
in their hearts, and how much they disdained to act under iiim. 
Their envy he endeavoured to remove' by not taking the money, 
which he told them he did not want. To remove their obstinacy 
and ambition for the first place, was not so easy an affair ; for, 
though they knew not how to command, they were resolved not to 
obey. In this case he called in the assistance of superstition : he 
said, Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and showed him 
a pavilion vHth royal furniture,' and a throne in the middle of it, 
after which that prince declared — " If they would hold their 
councils, and despatch business there, he would be with them, and 
prosper erery measure and action which commenced under his 
auspices.f 

• Diodoffui SiooliM mj% two thomand. 

t In cooMquance of thi«, according to Diodorui, Eumenei propoted to takA a Mim 
out of the treaiuiy, tufficient for makinc a throno of gold ; to placa upon ihattbrooo 
«ht diadem, the Koptra and craim, and all tba oihar aofignt of royaitj baloofiaf to 

2i 
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He easily persuaded Anligenes and Teutamus to believe he bad 
tbie vision. They were not willing to wait upon him, nor did ho 
choose to dishonour his commission by going to them. They pre- 
pared, therefore, a royal pavilion, and a throne in it, which they 
called the throne of Alexander, and thither they repaired to consult 
upon the most important affairs. * 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, and, upon 
the way, were joined by Peucestas, a friend of Eumenes, and other 
governors of provinces. Thus the Macedonians were greiiiJy 
strengthened, both in point of mimbers, and in the most magnificent 
provision of all the requisites of war. But power and afflueiice hud 
rendered these governors so untraclablc in .society, and so dissolute 
in their way of living, since the death of Alexander, and thej; caino 
together with a spirit of despotism, so nursed by barbaric pride. 
that they soon became obnoxious to each other, and no sort of 
harmony could suljsist between them. Besides, they flattered the 
Macedonians without any regard to decorum, and supplied them 
with money in such a manner, for their entertainments and^sacri. 
fices, that in a little time tfteir camp looked like a place of public 
reception for every scene of intemperance : and tiiose veterans 
were to be courted for military appointments as the people are for 
their votes in a republic. 

■ Eumenes soon perceived that tli? new-arrived grandees despised 
each other, but were afraid of him, and watched an opportunity to 
kill him. He therefore pretended he was in want of money, and 
borrowed large sums of those that hated him most,* in order that 
they might place some confidence in him, or at least might give uo 
their designs upon his life, out of regard to the money lent nim 
Thus he found guards for himself, in the opulence of others ; and 
though men in general seek to save their lives by giving, he pro. 
vided for his safety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonions took bribes of all 
who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of guards, daily 
attended the gates of those that aspired to the command. But when 
Antigonus came and encamped over against them, and affairs called 
for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, not only by the soldiers, 
but the very grandees who had taken so much state upon them in 
time of peace and pleasure, freely gave place to him, and took the 
place he assigned them without murmuring. Indeed*, when Anti. 
gonus attempted to pass^e river Pasitigris, not one of the pther 
officers who were appointed to guard it, got any intelligence of his 
motions : Eumenes alone was at hand to oppose him, and he did it 

that prince ; that every morning a tacrifice should be offered him by all the officers; 
and that all orders should be issued in his naina. A stroke of policy suited totba 
lanhis of Eumenes. 
* Four bundled thouiand crowns. 
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»o eflfectually, that he^illed the channel wiib dead bodies, and made 
four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumened happened to 
be sick, still more particularly showed, that they thought others 
fit to direct in magnificent entertainments, and the solemnities of 
peace, but that he was the only person an)ong them qualified to 
lead an army. For Peucestas having feasted them in a sumptuous 
manner in Persia, and given each man a sheep for sacrifice, hoped 
to be indulged with the command. A few days after, as thoy were 
marching against the enemy, Eumeoes was so dangerously ill, that 
he was forced to be carried in a litter at some distance from the 
ranks, lest his rest should be disturbed with the noise. They had 
not gone far before the enemy suddenly made their appearance ; 
for they had passed the intermediate hills, and ^ere now descend. 
ing into the plain. The lustre of their golden armour glittering in 
the sun, the elephants with their towers on their backs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when ihey were ad. 
varicing to the combat, struck the troops that were to oppose them 
with such surprise, that the froqt halted, and called out for £ume- 
ncs, declaring that they would not move a step farther, if he had 
lint the direction of^hem. 

Eumcnes no sooner^heard this, than be advanced with ihe utmost 
expeditiun, hastening the slaves that carried the litter. He like- 
wise opened the curtains, and stretched out his hand, in token of 
his joy. On the first sight of the general of their heart, the troops 
saluted him in the Macedonian language, clanked their arms, and* 
with loud shouts, challenged the enemy to advance, thinking them- 
selves invincible while he was at their head. 

Anrigonus having learned from some prisoners, that Eumenes 
was so extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried in a litter, 
concluded he should find no great difficulty in beating the other 
generals, aiid therefore, hastened to the attack. But when be came 
to reconnoitre the enemies' army^ and saw in what excellent order 
it was drawn up, he stood still some time in silent admiration. At 
last, spying the litter carried about, from one wing to the other, he 
laughed out aloud, as his manner was, and said to his friends— 
'* Yon litter is the thing that pitches the battle against us." — ^Afler 
this he immediately retreated to his entrenchments.* 

* There are some particulars in Diodorus, which deserve to be inserted here. After 
»he two armif s were separated without coming to action, they encamped about three 
furlongs distance from each other; and Antigonus soon finding the country where he 
lay so much exhausted, that it would be very difficult for him to subsist, wnt deputies 
to the confederate anny, to solicit them, especially the governors of provinces, and the 
old Macedonian corps, to desert Eunienes, and to join him ; which at this time, they 
rejected with the highest indignation. After the deputies were dismissed, Eumenes 
came into the assembly, and delivered h.mself in the following fiible:— " A lien oijce 
fdlliii; in love wiih a voung damsel, demanded her in marriage of her father. The 
father made answer, Tnai he looked on such an alliance as a great honour to his 
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The Maceddnians had hardly recovered tbenwelves from their 
fears, before they began to behave again hi a disorderly and rotj. 
Uncus manner to their officers, and spread themselves over almost 
all the provinces of Gabene for winter quarters : insomuch, that 
the first was at a distance of a thousand furlongs from the la^it. 
Antigonus being informed of this circumstance, moved back against 
them, without losing a moment's time. He took a rugged road that 
afforded no water, i)ecause it was the shortest, hoping, if he fell 
upon them while thus dispersed, that it would be impossible fur 
their officers to assemble them.. 

Flowever, as soon as he had entered that desolate country, his 
troops were attacked with such violent winds and severe frosts, 
that it was difficult for them to proceed, and they found it necessary 
to light many fires. For this reason their murch could not be con- 
ceaied. The barbarians who inhabited the mountains that over- 
looked the desert, wondering what such a number of fires could 
mean, sent some persons upon dromedaries to Peucestas with an 
account of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, prepared for flight, 
intending to take with him such troops as he could collect on the 
way. But Eurnenes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, by 
promising so to impede the enemies' march, that they would arrive 
ihree days later than they were expected. Finding that they lis- 
tened- to him, he sent orders to the officers to draw all the troops 
from their quarters, and assemble them with speed. At the same 
time he took his horse, and went with his colleagues to seek out a 
lofty picce.of ground, which might attract the attention of tlip troops 
marching below. Having found one that answered his purpose, 
he measured it, and caused a number of fires to be lighted at pro. 
per intervals, so as to resemble a camp. 

family, but stood in fear of his rlaws and teeth, lest, upon any trifling dispute ihtii 
inighl happen between ihenj offer marriage, he inighif xercisc them a little loo hastily 
Uf^on his daughter. To remove this objection, the amorous lion caused both his naih 
and teeih to be drawn immediately; whereupon the father took a cudgel, and buon 
got nd of his enemy. — '* This,'* coniinued he, '*is the verv thing aimed at by A initio 
ijus, who isliberal in his promises, till he has made himself master of your forrej.. mid 
then be^vare of his teeih and paws." A few days after this.Kumenes having inieilic;eiire 
that Antigonus intended In decamp ir» the night, pres«*u:ly t^PMed that his design was 
to seek quariers of refreshu eiit r«)r his arinv in the rich district of Gabene. To prcvt-ni 
iiiis. and. at ibe same lime, to gain a pae«.«^.»j into tnat coiiniry, he instructed somesol' 
diers to pretnnd ihey \ver« deserieis, and sfnt them into thecnmp of Antigonus, where 
they reported that P'umene."' infendcd to attack him in his trenches that very night. But 
while Amigonus^s troops were under arms, Cumenes marched for Gabene, which at 
length Antigonus suspected ; and havmg given proper orders to his foot, marched iin- 
med4ate!y nfier him with his cavalry. E^rly in the morning, from the top of a hill, he 
dtacernnd Eurnenes. with his army below, "and Eunienes, upon sight of the cavalry, 
concluding that the whole army of Antigonus was at hand, fncpd about, and disposed 
his troops in order t(} baulc. Thus F!i><\>enes was deceived in his turn : and, as soon 
as Antigonus*s infantry can^ up. a sharp action followed, in which the victory seemed 
won and lost ^evernl times At )a«i, however, Anligonii«i had visibly the worst, being 
forced to withdraw, b\ l.-n^ tti.»rcnes. inio Media — Diol Sic. lib xviii. 
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When AntigoDUfl beheld those fires opoa the heigbls^ he wu in 
the utoMMt difltrew. For he thought the enemy were epprieed of 
bis intention some time before, and were come to meet him. Not 
choosing, therefore, with forces so harassed and fatigued with their 
march, to foe obliged to fight troops that were perfectly fresh, and 
and had wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the short road, and 
led his men through the towns and villages, giving them abundant 
time to refresh themselves. But when he found that no parties 
came out to gall him in his march^ which is usual when an enemy 
is near, and was informed by the neighbouring inhabitants, that 
they had seen no troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the 
hills, he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalship ; and this incensed him so much, that he advanced 
with a resolution to try his strength in a pitched battle. 

Mean time the greatest part of the forces repairing to Eumenee, 
in admiration of his capacity, desired him to take the sole conv. 
mand. Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, who were at the head 
of the Argyraspides, were so exasperated with envy, that they 
formed a plot against his life ; and having drawn into it most of the 
grandees and generals, they consulted upon a proper time and 
method to take him off. They all agreed to make use of him in 
the ensuing battle, and to assassinate him immediately after. But 
Eudamus, master of the elephants, and Phadimus, privately in- 
formed Eumenes pf theif resolution, not out of any kindness or 
benevolent regard, but because they were afraid of losing the 
money they had lent him. He commended them for the honour 
with which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told 
his friends — '* That he lived among a herd of savaffe beasts," and 
immediately made his will. After which he destroyed all his papers, 
lest, after his death, charges and impeachments should arise against 
the persons who wrote them, in consequence of the secrets disco, 
vered there. He then considered, whether he should put the enemy 
in the way of gaining the victory, or take his flight throtfgh Media 
and Armenia into Cappadocia ; but he could not fix upon any thing 
while his friends staid with. him. 

After revolving various expedients in his roind^ which was now 
almost as changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces and en. 
deavoured to animate the Greeks and the barbarians. On the 
other hand, the phalanx and the Argyraspides bade him be of good 
courage, assuring him that the enemy ivould not stand the encoun. 
ter. For they were veterans who had served under Philip and Al. 
exander, and, like so many champions of the ring, had never had 
a fall to that day. Many of them were seventy years of age, and 
none less than sixty : sovthat when they charged the troops of An. 
tigonus, they cried out— " Villains, you fight acjainst your fathers !" 
Then they fell furiously upon his infantrv, and Sdoii routed thenu 
22 
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Indeed, none of the batlalions could stand the shock, and mo.st of 
them were cut in pieces upon the spot. - But though Antigonua.had 
such bad success in this quarter, his cavalry were victorious, 
through the weak and dastardly behaviour ofl^eucestas, and took 
all the baggage. Antigonus was a man who had excellent pres- 
ence of mind on the most (trying occasions, and here tiie place 
and occasion befriended him. It was a plain- open country, the 
soil neither deep nor hard, but, like the sea-shore, covered with 
a fine dry sand, which the trampling of so many men and horses 
during the action reduced to a small white dust, that like a 
cloud of lime, darkened the air, and interei^pted the prospect, 
BO that it was easy for Antigonus Id take the baggage unper- 
ceived. 

After the battle was over^ Teutamus sent some of his corps to 
Antigonus, to desire him to restore the baggage. He told them, 
he would not only return the Argyraspidesiheir baggage, but treat 
them in all respects with the greatest kindness, provided they 
would put Eumenes in his hands. The Argyraspides camer into 
that abominable measurey and agreed to give up that brave man 
alive to his enemies. In pursuance of this scheme, they approach- 
ed him unsuspected, and planted themselves about him. Some la* 
mented the loss of their baggage, some desired him to assume ihe 
spirit of victory which he had gained, others accused the rest 
of their commanders. Thus, watching their opportunity, they fell 
upon him, took away his sword, and bound his hands behind him 
with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But as they led 
him'through the midst of the Macedonians, he desired first to speak 
to them, not for any request he had to make, but of matters of 
great importance to them. Silence being made, he ascended an 
eminence, and stretching out his hands, bound as thi»y were, he 
saidj ** What trophy, ye vilest of all the Macedonians ! what tro- 
phy could Antigonus have wished to raise, like this which you are 
raising, by delivering up your general bound"? Was it not base 
enough to acknowledge yourselves beaten, merely for the sake of 
your baggage, as if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, 
and not upon the points of your swords ; but you must also send 
your general as a ransom for that baggage ? For my part, though 
thus led, I am not conquered. I have beaten the enemy, and am 
ruined by my fellow Roldiers. But I conjure you, by the god of 
armies, and the awful deities who preside over oaths, to kill me here 
with your own hands. If my life be taken by another, the deed 
will still be yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, if you take the 
work out of his hands ; for he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eu. 
menesdead. If you choose not to be the immediate instruments, 
loose but one of my hands and that shall do the business. If you 
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Will not trust m« with a sword, throw ine» bound as I am, to ♦ild 
iieasts. ' If youcoraply wiilithis last request, I acquit you of all 
guih with respect to mc, and declare you have behared to your 
general like the best and honesteslof men." 

Tiio rest of the tro04)3 received this speech with sighs and tears, 
and every expression of sorrow ; but the Argyraspides cried out, 
'* Lead iilm on, and attend not to his triHing. For it is no such 
great matter, if an execrable Chersonesian, who has harrassed the 
Macedonian!) with infinite wars, have cause to lament his fate, as 
it would bo if the b«st of Alexander's and Philip's soldiers 
should be deprived of the fruit of their labours, and have their bread 
to beg in their old age. And have not our wives already passed 
three nights with our enemies V* So saying, they drove him for. 
ward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence from the crowd, (for 
tliere was not a man left in his camp,) sent out ten of his best eie* 
phants and a corps of spearmen, who were Modes and Parthians, 
to keep them ofi*. He could not bear to have Eumenes brought 
inter his presence, because of the former friendly connexions there 
had been between them. And when those who took the charge 
of him asked, in what manner he would have him kept, he said— • 
" So as you would keep an elephant or a lion." Nevertheless, he 
soon felt some impressions of pity, and ordered them to take off 
his heavy chains, and allow him a servant who had been accus- 
tomed to wait upon him. He likewise permitted such of his friends 
as desired it, to pass whole days with him, and to bring him neces- 
sary refreshments. Thus he spent some considerable time in de- 
liberating how to dispose of him, and sometimes listened to the ap. 
plications and promises of Nearchus the Cretan and his son Deme- 
trius, who made it anoint to save him. But all the other officers 
insisted that he should be put to. death, and urged Antigonus to 
give directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper, Otaomarchus, 
** Why Antigonus, now that he had got his enemy into his power, 
did not either immediately despatch him or generously release 
him ?" Onomarchus answered in a contemptuous manner — " That 
in the battle, and not now, he should have been ready to meet 
death." To which Eumenes replied — " By heaven, I was so !— 
ask those who ventured to engage me if I was not. I do not know 
that I met with a better man than myself." " Well,*' said Ono- 
marchus, " now you have found a tetter man than yourself, why 
do you not patiently wait his time ?" 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, he gave orders 
that he should have no kind of food. By .this means, in two or 
three days time he began to draw near his end : and then Antigo- 
BQs, being obliged to decamp upon some sudden emergency, sool 
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in ma exeeuttoner to despatch him. The body he'dftliv^ivd to hiA 
friemJs, allowing them to burn it honourably, and to colicct the 
ftshes into a silver urn, in order to Iheir being sent to his wife and 
children. - • 

Thus, died Euroenes : and divine justice did not go far to seek 
instruments of vengeance against the officers* and soldiers who 
bad betrayed him. Aotigonus himself, detesting the Argyraspides, 
as impious and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius, governor of 
Arachosia,t under whose direction he put them, to take every me- 
thod to destroy them ; so that not one of them might return to 
Macedonia, or behold the Grecian Sea. 

* Antt^enes, commander \n chief of the SHlver Shieid, was, by order of Anti(onu% 
put io m-eoifiq, and burnt alive. Eudamui, Celbanus, and many others of the eueinios 
of Eiiineues, experienced a like faie. 

f A prof iace of Parthia, near Bactrlap*. 
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POMPEY. 

Flourished 90 years before Chrisi. 

THE people of Rome appear from the first to have been affect, 
ed towards Pompey much in the same manner as Prometheus, in 
JSschylus, was towards Hercules, when, after that hero had deliv. 
ered him from his chains, he said, 

The lire 1 hated, but the soo I love.* 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and more rancour- 
ous hatred for any general, than for Strabo, the father of Pompey. 
While he lived, indeed, they were afraid of his abilities as a sol- 
dier, for he had great talents for war ; but upon his death, which 
happened by a stroke of lightning, they dragged his body from the 
bier, on the way to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greatest 
indignity. On the other hand, no man ever experienced from the 
jame Romans an attachment more early begun, more disinteres- 
ted in all the stages of his prosperity, or more constant and faith- 
ful in the decline of his fortune than Pompey. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which spoke 
for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of aspect wafl 
not unattended with dignity, and amidst his youthful bloom there 
was a venerable and princely air. His hair naturally curled a lit- 
tle before, which, together with the shining moisture and quick 
turn of his eye, produced a stronger likeness of Alexander the 
Great than that which appeared in the statues of that prince. So 
that some seriously gave him the name of Alexander, and he did 
not refuse it ; others applied it to him by way of ridicule. And 
Lucius Philippus,f a man of consular dignity, as he was one day 
pleading for him, said — ^* It was no wonder if Philip was a lover 
of Alexander." 

While he was very young, and served under his father, who 
was carrying on the war against Cinna,:|: one Lucius Terentius 
was his comrade, and they slept in the same tent. This TerentiuSy 

• Of the tragedy of Prometheus Released, from which thie line ittakmi, wa have 
00I7 eoroe Aagmenie remaining. Jupiter had chained Prometheus to the rocki of 
Caucatue, and Hercules the eon of Jupiter released him. 

f Lucius Marcius Philippus, one of the greatest oralois of hit time. He was fttber- 
injaw to Augustus, haviog married his mother Attia. Horace speaks of him, lib^ i. 
ep. 7. . 

I Id the year of Rome 666. ^nd aa PMnpsy was bom the same year with Cicero, 
via. in the year of Rome 647, he roust, in this wax with Ginna, have been nineteen 
years old. 

2k 38* 
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gained by Cinna's money, undertook to assassinate Pompey, while 
others set fire to the general's tent. Pompey got in formation of 
this when he was at supper, and it did not put him in the least 
confusion. He drank more freely, and caressed Terentius more 
than usual ; but when they were to have gone to rest, he stole out 
of bis tent, and planted a guard about his father. This done, he 
waited quietly for the event. Terentius, as soon as he thought 
Pompey was asleep, drew his sword, and stabbed the coverlets of 
the bed in many places, imagining that he was iii it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in the camp. 
The soldiers, who hated their general, were determined to go ov^r 
to the enemy, and began to strike their tents and take up their 
arms. The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to make 
his appearance ; but Pompey was every where. He begged of 
them with tears to stay, and at last threw himself upon his face in 
the gateway. There he lay weeping, ai)d bidding them, if they 
would go out, to tread upon him. Upon this they were ashamed to 
proceed, and all, except eight hundred, returned and reconciled 
themselves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had con- 
verted the public money to his own u^e, and Pompev, as his heir, 
was obliged to answer it. Upon inquiry, he found that Alexan- 
der, one of the enfranchised slaves, had secreted most of the mo- 
ney, and he took care to inform the magistrates of the particulars. 
He was accused, however, himself t)f having taken some hunting 
nets and books out of the spoils of Asculura, and it is true his father 
gave them to him when he took the place ; but he lost them at the 
return of Cinna to Rome, when that general's creatures broke into 
and pillaged his house. In this affair he maintained the combat 
well with his adversary at the bar, and showed an acuteness and 
firmness above his years, which gained him so much applause, 
that Antistius, the pr^tor who bad the hearing of the cause, con- 
ceived an affection for him, and offered him his daughter in mar- 
nage. The proposal accordingly was made to his friends. Pom- 
pey abcepted it, and the treaty was concluded privately. 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwaVds repair- 
ed to Cinna's camp ; but finding some unjust charges laid against 
them there, he took the first opportunity to withdraw. As he was 
no where to be found, a run.our prevailed in the army, that Cinna 
had put the young man to de^ith: upon which, numbers who hated 
Cinna, and could no longer beai with his cruehies, attacked his 
quarters. He fled for his life, and btripg overtaken by one of the 
inferior officers, who pursued him with a diawn sword, be fell upon 
hia knees, and offered him his ring, whicn was of no small value. 
I he officer answered with great ferocity—" I am not come to sien 
a contract, but to punish an impious and lawless tyrant,*' andthia 
iulied him upon the spot. 
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Such was the end of Cinna; after whom Carbo, a tyrant still 
more savage, took the reins of government. It was not long, 
however, before SyUa returned to Italy, to the great satisfaction of 
most of the jElomans, who, in their present unhappy circumstances^ 
thought the change of their master no small advantage. To such 
a desperate state had their calamities brought them, that, no longer 
hoping for liberty, they sought only the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had retired, 
partly because he had lands there, but more on account of an old 
attachment of the cities in that district to his family. As he ob- 
served that the best and most considerable of the citizens left their 
houses, and took refuge in Sylia's camp as in a port, he resolved 
to do the same. At the same time he thought it did not become 
him to go like a fugitive who wanted protection, but rather in a 
respectable manner at the head of an army : he therefore tried 
what levies he could make in the Picene,* and the people readily 
repaired to his standard, rejecting the applications of Carbo. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a commission 
from any superior authority, erected himself into a general ; and 
having placed his tribunal in the most public part of the great city 
of Auximum, by a formal decree commanded the Venditii, two 
brothers who opposed him in. behalf of Carbo, to depart the city; 
he enlisted soldiers; he appointed tribunes, centurions, and other 
officers, according to the established custom. So that in a little 
time he raised three complete legions, and furnished himself with 
provisions, beasta of burden, carriages, in short, with the whole ap- 
paratus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for he stopped by the way 
to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw off from Carbo oil the 
parts of Italy through which he passed. At last, three generals of 
the opposite party, Carinna, CobJius, and Brutus, came against 
him, and hemmed him in with their three armies, in hopes to de- 
molish him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all his forces, and 
charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavalry. The 
Gaulish horse on the enemy's side sustained the first shock ; but 
Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who was a man of prodi- 
gious strength, and brought him down with a push of his spear. 
The rest immediately fled, and threw the infantry into such disor- 
der that the whole was soon put to flight. This produced So great 
a quarrel among the three generals^ that they parted, and took 
separate routes. 

In consequence of which, the cities concluding that the fear of 
the eneny had made them part, adopted the interests of Pompey. 

* Now th« march of Anemia. 
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Not loDg after, Scipio, the consul, advanced to engage him ; 
but before the infantry were near enough to diaoharge their lances, 
Scipio's soldiers saluted those of Pompey, and came over to them. 
Scipio, therefore, was forced to fly. At last Carbo sent a largs 
body of cavalry against Pompey, near the river Arsis. He gave 
them so warm a reception, that they were soon broken, and in the 
pursuit drove them upon impracticable ground, so that finding it 
impossible to escape, they surrendered themselves with their arms 
and horses. . - - 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these transactions ; but upon 
the first news of Pompey's being engaged with so many adversa* 
ries, and such respectable generals, he dreaded the consequences, 
and marched with all expedition to his assistance. Pompciy hav- 
ing intelligence of his approach, ordered his officers to see that the 
troops were armed and drawn up in such a manner, as to make 
the handsomest and most gallant appearance before the com* 
mander in chief. For he expected great honours from him, and 
he obtained greater. Sylla no sooner saw Pompey advancing to . 
meet him, with an army in excellent condition, both as to age and 
size of the men, and the spirits which success had given them, than 
he alighted ; and upon V>wig saluted of course by Pompey as im* 
peraior, he returned his salutation with the same title. The rest 
of his behaviour was as respectful as that in the first interview. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. On the contrary, 
when Sylla wanted to send him into Gaul, where Metellus had done 
nothing worthy of the forces under his direction, H« aaid-r-'* It was 
not right to take the command from a man who was bis superior 
both in age and character ; but if Metellus should desire his as- 
sistance in the conduct of the war, it was at his service.'' MeteU 
lus accepted the proposal, and wrote to him to come ; whereupon 
he entered Gaul, and not only signalized his own valour and capa. 
city, but excited once more the spirit of adventure in Metellus, 
which was almost extinguished with age. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, and was declared 
dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with riches and honours, 
making them liberal grants of whatever they applied for : but he 
was most struck with the excellent qualities of Pompey, and was 
persuaded that he owed more to his services than those of any 
other man. He therefore resolved, if possible, to take him into his 
alliance ; and, as his wife Metella was wholly of his opinion, they 

Sersuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and to marry Emilia, the 
aughter.id.law of Sylla, whom Metella had by Scaurus, and who 
was at that time pregnant by another marriage. 
' Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new contract ; it 
was suitable indeed to the times of Sylla, but it ill became the 
character of Pompey to take i£milia, pregnant as she was, from 
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another, and bring her into his house, and at the same time to re- 
pudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be for a father whom she 
had lately lost on account of this cruel husband. For Antistius 
was killed in the senate house, because it was thought his regard 
for Pompey had attached him to the cause of Sylia. And her 
mother upon this divorce, laid violent hahds^ upon herself. This 
was an additional scene. of misery in that tragical marriage, as it 
was also the fate of Emilia in Pompey 's house, who died there in 
childbed. 

Soon after this Sylla received an account that Perpenna had 
made hiinself master of Sicily, where he afforded an asylum to the 
.party which opposed the reigning powers. Pompey was sent 
against them with a considerable armament. He soon forced 
Perpenna to quit the island ; and having recovered the cities, which 
had been much harrassed by the armies that were there before his, 
he behaved to them all with great humanity, except the Mamer* 
tines. That people had refused to appear before his tribunal, and 
to acknowledge his jurisdiction, alleging that they stood excused 
by an ancient privilege granted them by the Romans. He an. 
Bwored— r" Will .you never have done with citing laws and privi- 
leges to men who wear swords ?" His behaviour too, to Carbo, 
in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman, for, if it was necessary, 
as perhaps it was, to put him to death, he should have done it im 
mediately, and then it would have been the work of htm that gave 
orders for it. But, instead of that, he caused a Roman, who had 
been honoured with three consulships, to be brought in chains be- 
fore his tribunal, where he sat in- judgment 'on him, to the regret of . 
all the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to execution. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for attempting te 
support his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him — ** He 
would act unjustly, if he passed by the person that was guilty, and 
punished the innocent." Pompey asked him — '* Who was the 
guilty person 7" and he answered — " I am the man. I persuaded 
my friends, and compelled my enemies, to take the measures they 
did." Pompey, delighted with his frank confession and noble spi- 
rit, forgave him first; and afterwards all the people of Himera* 
Being informed that his soldiers^ committed great disorders in their 
excursions, he sealed up their swords, and if any of them broke 
the seal, he took care to have them punished. 

While he was making these and other regulations in Sicily, he 
received a decree of the senate, and letters from Sylla, in which 
he was commanded to cross over to Africa, and to carry on the 
war with the utmost vigour against Domitius, who had assembled 
a mueh more powerful army than that which Marius carried not 
long before from Africa to Italy, when he made himself master of 
Rom, and of a fugiltve became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished 
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his preparations for this expedition, and set sail with an hundred 
and twenty armed vessels, and eight hundred storeships, laden with 
provisions, arms/money and m^jchines of war. Part of his fleet 
landed at Utica, and part at Carthage, immediately afler which 
seven thousand of the enemy came over to him, and he brought 
with him six legions complete. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order of 
battle. There happened to be a channel between them, craggy 
and difficult to pass. In the morning it began moreover to rain, 
and the wind blew violently ; insomuch that Domitius, not imagin- 
ing there would be any action that day, ordered his army to retire. 
But Pompey looked upon this as his opportunity, and he passed 
the defile with the utmost expedition. The enemy stood upon 
their defence, but it was in a disorderly and tumultuous manner, 
and the resistance they made was neither general nor uniform. 
Besides, the wind and rain beat in their faces. The storm incom- 
moded the Romans too, for they could not well distinguish eacL 
other. Nay, Pompey himself was in danger of being killed by a 
soldier, who asked him the word, and received not a speedy an- 
swer. At length, however, he routed the enemy with great 
slaughter, not above three thousand of th^m escaping out of twen. 
ty thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey Jmperator, but he 
said he would not accept the title while the enemy's camp stood 
untouched ; therefore, if they chose to confer such an honour upon 
him, they must first make themselves masters of the intrenchments. 
At that instant they advanced with great fury against them. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of such an accident as 
ne had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Domitius slain, 
m consequence of which, most of the cities immediately submitted, 
and the rest were taken by assault. He took Jarbas, one of the 
confederates of Domitius, prisoner, and bestowed his crown on 
Hiempsal. Advancing with the same tide of fortune, and while 
his army had all the spirits inspired by success, he entered Numi- 
dia, in which he continued his march for several days, and sub. 
dued all that came in his way. The whole time he passed in Af 
rica, they tell us, was not above forty days, in which be defeated 
the enemy, reduced the whole country, and brought. the aflairs of 
its kings under proper regulations, though he was only in his 
twenty.fourth year. 

Upon his return to UticH he received letters from Sylla, in which 
he was ordered to send home the rest of his army, and to wait there 
with one legion only for a successor. This gave him a great deal 
of uneasiness, which Jie kept to himself, but the army expressed 
their indignation aloud ; insomuch that when he intreated them to 
return to Italy, they launched out into abusive terms against Sylla, 
and declared they would never abandon Pompey, or suffer him to 
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trtist a tyrant. At firat he endeavoured to pacify them with mild re- 
presentations ; and when he found these had no effect, he descend, 
ed from the tribunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However^ 
they went and took him thence, and placed him again upon the tri- 
bunal, where they spent great part of the day ; they insisting that 
he should stay and keep the command, and he in persuading them 
to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no new factiour At last, seeing 
no 9nd of their clamours and importunity, he assured them with an 
oath — " That he would kill himself if they attempted to force him." 
And even this hardly brought them (o desist. 

The first news that Sylla heard was, tbat Pompey had revolted j 
upon which he said to his friends,-^*' Then it is my fate to have to 
contend with boys in my old age." This he said, because Marine, 
who was very young, had brought him into so much trouble and 
danger. But when be received true information of the affair, and 
observed that all the people flocked out to receive him, and to con- 
duct him home with mark^ of great regard^ he resolved to exceed 
them in his regards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to meet 
him, and embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted 
him' aloud by the surname of Magntts,- or the Great; at the same 
time, he ordered all about him to give him the same appellation. 
Others say, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, but did 
not generally obtain till it was authorised by Sylla. It is certain he 
was the last to take it himself^ and he did not make use of it till a 
long time after, when he was sent into Spain with the dignity of 
proconsul against Sertorius. Then he began to write himself, in 
his letters and in all his edicts, Pompey the Great ; for the world 
was accustomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious. In this 
respect we may justly admire the wisdom of the ancient RomanSy 
who bestowed on their great men such honourable names and titles, 
not only for military achievements, but for the great qualities and arts 
which adorn civil life. Thus, the people gave the surname of Max- 
imus to Valerius,* for reconciling .them to the senate after a violent 
dissension, and to Fabius Rullus, for expelling some persons de- 
scended of enfranchised alave8,f who had been admitted into the 
senate on account of their opulent fortunes. * 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, in which 
he was opposed by Sylla. The latter alleged,— <* That the laws did 
not allow that honour to any person who was not either consul or 
pnBtor.:^ Hence it was that the first Scipio, when he returned vie- 

* Tbii was Marcus Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola, who was dictatof. 

f It was not bis expeUins the descendants of enfranchised slaves the senate, nor 
yet his glorious 7ictones, which procured Fabius the surname of Maximus, but bis 
reducing the populace of Rome into four tribes, who before were dispersed among all 
the tribes, and by that means had too much influence in elections and other publio 
aihirs. These were called iributurbanm. — lAv. ix. 46. 

I Livy (lib. xxzi.) tells us, the senate refused L. Cornelius Lentulut a Iriiaaipb foe 
the fanM Mason, though they thought his achitfemfots worthy of that hoiiour. 
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torioufl from greater wars and conflicui with the Carthaginians tir 
Spain, did not demand a triumph ; for he was neither consul nor 
prsBtor." He added, — " That if Pompey, who was yet Utile better 
than a beardless youth, and' who was not of age to be admitted into 
the senate, should enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium 
both upon the dictator's power, and those honours of his friend.'* 
These arguments Sylla insisted on, to show him he would not allow 
of his triumph ; and that, in case he persisted, he would chastise 
his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him consider — " That 
more worshipped the rising than the setting sun ;" intimating, that 
his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the decline. Sylla did 
not well hear what he said, but perceiving by the looks and gestures 
of the company, that they were struck yifiih the expression, he asked 
what it was. When he was told it, he admired the spirit of Pom* 
pcy, and cried, — " Let him triumph ! Let him triumph !*' 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy on this 
occasion, it is said, that, to mortify those who gave into it the more, 
he resolved to have his chariot drawn by four elephants ; for be 
bad brought a number from Africa, which he had taken from the 
kings of that country. But finding the gate too narraw, he gave up 
that design, and contented himself with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they expected, were inclined 
to disturb the procession, but he took no pains to satisfy them : he 
eaid — ** He had rather give -up his triumph, than submit to flatter 
them.'* Whereupon Ser\'ilius, one of the most considerable men 
in Rome, and one who had been most vigorous in opposing the tri* 
umph, declared — " He now found Pompey really the Greai^ and 
worthy of a triumph.'* 

There is no doubt thai he might then have been easily admitted 
a senator, if he had desired it ; but his ambition was to pursue he. 
nour in a more uncommon track. It would have been nothing 
strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the age fixed for it; 
but it was a very extraordinary instance of honour, to lead up a tri- 
umph before he was a senator. And it contributed not a little to 
gain him the Affections of the multitude ; the people were delighted 
to see him, after his triumph, class with the equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him advance so fast 
in reputation and power ; yet he could not think of preventing it, 
till, with a high hand, and entirely against bis will, Pompey raised 
Lepidus'*' to the consulship, by assisting him with all his interest in 
the election. Then Sylla, seeing him conducted home by the peo- 
ple through the/onim, thus addressed him : — *' I see, young man, 
you are proud of your victory* And undoubtedly, it was a greet 

• M — e m AmHIut Lepidst^ who by Pompej'i intereii was dccland coniul wilhQ. 
LuiaiiufOsitflttt, in tiM yiar of Rohm 675. 
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and extraordinary thing, by your management of the people, fo ob« 
tain for Lepidus, the worst man in Rome, the return before Catulus, 
one of the worthiest and the best* But awake, I charge you, and 
be upon your guard : For you have now made your adversary 
stronger than yourself." 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart against Pompey, 
oppeared most plainly in his will : he left^ considerable legacies to 
his friends, and appointed them guardians to his son, but he never 
once n\entiuned Pompey. The latter, notwithstanding, bore this 
with great temper and moderation ; and when Lepidus and others 
opposed his being buried in the Campus Martins, and his having 
the honours of a public funeral, he interposed, and by his presence 
not only secured, but did honour to the procession. 

Sylla's predictions were verified soon after his death. Lepidus 
wished to usurp the authority of a dictator, and his proceedings 
were not indirect, or veiled with specious pretences. He imme- 
diately took up aims, and assembled the disaffected remains of the 
factions which Sylla could not entirely suppress. As for his col. 
league Catulus, the uncorrupted part of the senate and people wete 
attached lo him, and, in point of prudence and justice, there was not 
a man in Rome who had a greater character ; but he was more 
able to direct the civil government, than the operations of war. 
This crisis, therefore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate 
which side he should take : he joined the honest party., and was 
declared general against^ Lepidus, who by this time had reduced' 
great part of Italy, and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Bru. 
tus acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his way in other 
parts, but he lay a long time before 31 utina, which was defended by 
Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty marches to Rome, 
and, sitting down before it, demanded a second consulship. The 
inhabitants were greatly alarmed at his numbers, but their fears 
wore dissipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he assured them 
be had terminated the War without striking a blow. For Brutus, 
whether he betrayed his army, or they betrayed him, surrendered 
himself to Pompey ; and having a party of horse given him as an 
escort, retired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him, which brought no small 
stain upon his character. Lepidus, being soon driven out of Italy, 
fled into Sardinia, where he died of grief. 

At that time, Sertorius, an ofHcer very different from Lepidus, 
was in possession of Spain, and not a little formidable to Rome it. 
self; all the remains of the civil wars being collected in him, just 
as in a dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow to a distem- 
pered part.. 

At thia juncture Pompey, having an army without employment 
2l 28 
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•odeavoured to prevail with the senate to send bim to the amistane^ 
of Metellua, and though Catulus ordered him to disband his forcea, 
he found various pretences for remaining in arms in the neighbour 
hood of Rome, till at last he obtained the command he wanteds 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, as is 
usual upon the appearance of a new general of reputation ; and 
such of the Spanish nations as were not very firmly attached to 
Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to go over to the 
Romans* Sertorius then expressed himself in a very insolent and 
contemptuous manner with respect to Pompey : ho said^ — " He 
should want no other weapons than a rod and ferula to chastise the 
boy with, were it not that he feared the old woman," meaning Me- 
tellus. But in fact it was Pompey he was afraid of, and on his 
account he carried on his operations with much greater caution. 

The war was carried on with various success; but Sertorius 
being assassinated by his own officers,* Perpenna, who was at the 
head of the conspirators, undertook to supply his place. He had 
indeed the same troops, the same magazines and supplies; but he 
had not the same understanding to make a proper use of them. 
Pompey immediately took the field, and having intelligence that 
Perpenna was greatly embarrassed as to the measures he should 
take, he threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, with orders to 
spread themselves over the plain. When he found it took, and that 
Perpenna was busied with that handful of men, he suddenly made 
his appearance with the main body, attacked the enemy, and routed 
him entirely. Most of the officers fell in the battle ; Perpenna 
himself was taken prisoner and brought to Pompey, who com- 
manded him to be put to death. 

Perpenna having got the papers of Sertorius into his hands, 
showed letters by which some of the most powerful men in Rome, 
who were desirous to raise new commotions, and overturn the 
the establishment, had invited Sertorius into Italy^. But Pompey, 
fearing those letters might excite greater wars th&n that he was 
then finishing, put Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without 
reading them. 

A second triumph was decreed him,f together with the consulship. 
But these were not considered as the most extraordinary instances 
of his power. The strongest proof of his greatness was, that 
Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent and most powerful man in 
the administration, who used to look down upon Pompey and all 
the world, did not venture to solicit the consulship without first 
asking Pompey's leave. Pompey, who had long wished for an 

• It was ihr«e yean aAer the consulate of Lucullus thai Sertorius was assassinated. 

t He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome 682< and at the same time 
was d^Ured consul for Uie year ensuing. This was a peculiar honour, to gain the 
consulate without first bearing the subordiMta oAcos; W hie two trUimi^ib and 
great services, Reused that da?iation from the comison rulea. 
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opportunity to lay an obligation upon him» received the application 
with pleasure, and made great interest with the people in his behalf, 
declaring he should take their giving him Crassus for a colleague, 
as kindly as their favour to himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures ; but were recon- 
ciled before they laid down the oonsuUhip. Crassus had most 
interest with the senate, and Pompey with the people. For he had 
restored them the tribunitial power, and had suffered a law to be 
made, that judges should again be appointed out of the equestrian 
order.* However, the most agreeable spectacle of all to the people 
was Pompey himself, when he went to claim his exemption from 
serving in the wars. It was the custom for a Roman knight, when 
he had served the time ordered by law, to lead his horse into the 
forum, before the two magistrates called censors ; and after having 
given an account of the generals and other officers under whom he 
had made his campaigns, and of his own actions in them, to demand 
his discharge. On these occasions they received proper marks elf 
honour or disgrace, according to their behaviour. 

Gellius and Lentulus were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the whole 
equestrian order, when Pompey was aeen at a distance, with all 
the badges of his office, ai* consul, leading his horse by the bridle. 
As soon as he was near enough to be observed by the censors, he 
ordered his liciors to make an opening, and advanced with his 
horse in hand to the foot of the tribunal. The people were struck 
with admiration, and a profound silence took place^ at the same 
time a joy, mingled with reverence, was visible in the countenances 
of the censors. The senior censor then addressed him as follows 
— '* Pompey the Great, I demand of you, whether you have served 
all the campaigns required by law?" He answered with a loud 
voice-^*' I have served them all ; and all under myself, as general." 
The people were so charmed with this answer, that there was no 
end of their acclamations. At last the censors rose up, and con- 
ducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, who followed 
him with the loudest plaudits. 

Crassus continued his former manner of life ; but Pompey now 
seldom chose to plead the causes of those who applied to him, and 
by degrees he left the bar. Indeed he seldom appeared in public, 
and when he did, it was always with a great train of friends and 
attendants ; so it was not easy either to speak to him or see him, 
but in the midst of a crowd. He took pleasure in having a number 
of retainers about him, because he thought it gave him an air of 

• L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point when he wat prmtnr ; and Plutareb my 
afatn, becauae Caiua Graccbui bad oonvayad that privilaga to tha knishti 6ftj y^^n 
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ffreatnesfl and majesty, and he was peraiiaded that dignity should 
be kept from being soiled by the familiarity, and indeed by iha 
very touch of the many. For those who are raised to greatness 
by arms, and know not how to descend again to the equality re 
quired in a republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they 
resume the robe of peace. The soldier is desirous to preserve the 
rank in the forum which ho had in the-field ; and he who cannot 
distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to give place in 
the administration too. When, therefore, the latter has got the 
man who shone in camps and triumphs, into the assemblies at 
home, and finds him attempting to maintain the same pre-eminence 
there, he endeavours to humble him ; whereas, if the warriot pre- 
tends not to take the lead in domestic councils, he is readily allowed 
the palm of military glory. This soon appeared from the subse- 
quent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. — Their 
progress was more dnngerous, because at first it was little taken 
notice of. In the Mithridatic war they assumed new confidence 
and courage, on account of some services they had rendered the 
king. After this, the Romans being engaged in civil wars at the 
very gates of their capital, the sea was left unguarded, and the 
pirates by degrees attempted higher things ; they not only attacked 
shipf*, but islands and maritime towns. Many persons, distinguished 
for their wealth, their birth, and their capacity, embarked with them, 
and assisted in their depredations, as if their employment had been 
worthy the ambition of men of honour. They had in various places 
arsenals,, ports, and watch towers, all strongly fortified. Their 
fleets were not only extremely well manned, supplied with skilful 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their lightness and celerity, 
out there was a parade of vanity about them more mortifying than 
their strength, in gilded sterns, purple canopies, and plated oars, as 
if they took a pride and triumph in their villainy. Music resounded, 
and drunken revels were exhibited on every coast. Here generals 
were made prisoners ; there the cities the pirates had taken were 
paying their ransom ; all to the great disgrace of the Roman power. 
The number of their galleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities 
they were master of to four hundred. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan Sea, so that (he 
Romans found their trade and navigation entirely, cut ofT^ The 
consequence of which was, that their markets were not supplied, 
and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, at last, put 
them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of Pirates. Gabinius, 
one of Pompey 's intimate friends, proposed the decree* which ere- 

• Thig law wai mad« in tha year of Rome 686. The crafiy tribune, when he pro- 

Kd it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in the thiriy-ninth year of hit accu 
fi'iand Gabiniiu, as appears from Cicero, was a man of infamous character. 
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mted him, not admiral, but monarch, and invested him with absolute 
power. The decree gave him the empire of the sea as far as the 
miliars of Hercules, and of the land fur four hundred furlongs from 
the coasts. 'I'here were few parts of the Roman empire which this 
commission did not take in ; and the most considerable .of the bar. 
barous nations, and most powerful kings were moreover compre- 
heuded in it. Besides this, he was empowered to choose out of 
the senators fifteen lieutenants, to act under him, in such districts, 
and with such authority, as he should appoint. He was to take 
from the qua}stors, and other public receivers, what money he 
pleased, and equip a fleet of two hundred sail. The number of 
marine forces, of manners and rowers, was left entirely to his dis. 
cretiob. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, the people received 
it with inconceivable pleasure. The most respectable part of the 
senate saw, that such an absolute and unlimited power was above 
envy, but they considered it as a real object of fear. They there, 
fore all, except CtBsar, opposed its passing into a law : he was for 
It, not out of regard for Pompey, but to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of the people, which he had long been courting. The 
rest were very severe in their expressions against Pompey ; and 
one of I he ccmsuls venturing to say* — ** If he imitates Romulus, he 
will not escape his fate," was in danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the populace. 

The assembly broke up that day, without coming to any resolu. 
tion. When the day came that they were to give their suffrages, 
Pompey retired into the country ; and, on receiving iuformatiou 
that the decree was passed, he returned to the city by night, to 
prevent the envy which tire multitudes of people coming to meet 
him, would have excited. Next morning at break of day he made 
his appearance and attended the sacrifice. After which, he sum. 
moued an assembly, and obtained a grant of almost as much more 
as the first decree had given him. He was empowered to fit out 
five hundred galleys, and to raise an army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, and five thousand horse. Twenty-four senators were 
selected, who had all been generals or pnetors, and were appointed 
his lieutenants : and he had two quaestors given him. As the price 
of provisions fell immediately, the people were greatly pleased, and 
it gave them occasion to say — ** The very name of Pompey had 
terminated the war." 

However, in pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole Me- 
diterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for each, 
and assigning him a squadron. By thus stationing his fleets in all 
quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, took great 
numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. Such of their 
• Tbe eoniult of tbit year wtra Calpuraiui Fuo and Actlitu Olabria 
28* 
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VMsek as had diapened and made off in iime» or could escape the 
general chase^ retired to Cilicia, like so many bees into a hive. 
Against these he proposed to go himself with sixty of his best gal- 
leys ; but first he resolved to clear the Tuscan sea, and the coasu 
of Africa,. Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, of all practical adven- 
turers, which he effected in forty days, by his own indefatigable 
endeavours and those of his lieutenants. But, as the consul Piso 
was indulging his malignity at home, in wasting his stbres and dis. 
charging bis seamen, he sent his fleet round to Bnindusium," and 
went himself by land through Tuscany to Rome. 

As soon as the people were informed of his approach, they went 
in crowds to receive him, in the same manner as they bad done a 
few days before, to conduct him on his way. Their extraordinary 
joy was owing to the speed with which he had executed bis com- 
mission, so far beyond all expectation, and to the superabundant 
plenty which reigned in the markets. Having provided such 
things as he wanted, he went to Brundusium, and put to sea again. 
Though he was straitened for time, and in his haste sailed by 
many cities without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He enter- 
ed the town and sacrificed to the gods ; after which he addressed 
the people, and then prepared to re-embark immediately. 

Some of the pirates who yet traversed the seas, made their sub< 
mission ; and as he treated them in a humane manner, when he 
had them and their ships in his power, others entertaining hopes 
of mercy, and avoiding the other officers, surrendered themselves 
to Pompey, together with their wives and children. He spared 
them all, and it was principally by their means that he found out 
and took a number who were guilty of unpardonable crimes, and 
therefore had concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and indeed the 
most powerful part of these pirates, who sent their families, trea- 
sures, and all useless hands, into castles and fortified towns upon 
Mount Taurus. Then they manned their ships, and waited for 
Pompey at Coracesium, in Cilicia. A battle ensued, and the pirates 
were defeated, after which they retired into the fort. But they 
had not been ^ong besieged before they capitulated, and surren. 
dered themselves, together with the cities and islands which they 
had conquered and fortified, and which by their works, as well as 
situation, were almost impregnable. Thus the war was finished, 
and the whole force of the pirates destroyed, within three months 
«t the farthest. 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety ships with beaks 
of brass, and the prisoners amounted to twenty thousand. He did 
not choose to put them to death, and at the same time he thought 
It wrong to suffer them to disperse, because they were not only 
Bumerout, but warUke and necessitous, and therefore would pro« 
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bably knit again and give future trouble. He reflected tbat man 
by nature is neither a savage nor ah unsocial creature, and when 
he becomes so, it is by vices contrary to nature : yet even then he 
may be humanized by changing his place of abode, and accustom- 
ing him to a new manner of life. For this reason he removed the 
pirates to a great distance from the sea, that they might taste the 
sweets of civil life, by living in cities, and by the culture of the 
ground. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the pirates 
was finished, and that Poropey was bestowing his leisure upon 
visiting the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of the people, pro. 
posed a decree which gave him all the provinces and forces under 
the command of Lucullus, adding likewise Bithynia, which wass 
then governed by Glabrio. It directed him to carry on the war 
against Mithridates and Tigranes, for which purpose he was also 
tu retain his naval command. This was subjecting at once the 
whole Roman empire to one man. By this law, Lucullus was de- 
prived of the honours he had dearly earned, and had a person to 
succeed him in his triumph, rather than in the war ; but that was 
not the thing which afloclcd the patricians most. They were per- 
suaded, indeed, that Lucullus was treated with injustice and in. 
gratitude : but it was a much more painful circumstance, to think 
of a power in the hands of Pompcy, which they could call nothing 
but a tyranny.* 

Lucullus, of course, complained of this treatment ; and their 
common friends were of opinion, that it would be best for them to 
come to an interview ; accordingly they met in Galatia. They 
l>e<ran with mutual compliments and congratulations ; but they 
8oon lost sight even of candour and moderation : they proceeded 
to abusive language : Pompey reproaching Lucullus with avarice, 
and Lucullus accusing Pompey of an insatiable lust of power, in* 
somuch that their friends found it difficult to prevent violence. 
After this, Lucullus gave his friends and followers lands in Gala- 
tia, as a conquered country, and made other considerable grants. 
But Pompey, who encamped at a little distance from him, declared 
that he would not suffer his orders to be carried into execution^ 
and seduced all his soldiers, except sixteen hundred, who he knew 
were so mutinous, that they would be as unserviceable to him as 
«hey bad been ill-affected to their old general. 

In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome ; and Pompey hav- 
ing secured the sea from Phoenicia to the Bosphorus, marched in 
quest of Mithridates, who had an army of thirty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, but durst not stand an engagement That 

• •* W« ha^ then got at lait,** said thej, ••a AovoreicD ; Uw republic it chan^ 
'mH» a moaarcby, tba wrYicat of LueuUua, tb« boaour or Glabrio and Maieina, two 
laaknif and worthy nnatori, an to ba taehfiead to iba promotion of Pompay. SjUa 
•avar earriad bit tjianny lo fiu.** 
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piince was in possesion of a strong and secure'post upon a moun- 
tain, which he quitted upon Pompey's approach, because it wa» 
destitute of water. 

Pompey followed him to his new camp, and drew a line of cir^ 
cumvallation round him. Mithridates stood a siege of forty-five 
days, aAer which he found means to steal off with his best troops, 
having first killed all the sick, and such as could be of no service. 
Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates, and encamped over 
against him ; but fearing he might pass the river unperceived, he 
drew out his troops at midnight. At that time Mithridates is said 
to have had a dream preHgiirative of what was to befal him. He 
thought be was upon the Pontic Sea, sailing with a favourable 
wind, and in sight of the Bosphorus ; so that he felicitated his 
friends in the ship, like a man perfectly safe, already in harbour. 
But suddenly he beheld himself in the most destitute condition, 
swimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all the agita* 
tion which the dream produced, his friends awaked him, and told 
him that Pompey was at hand. He was now under a necessity of 
fighting for his camp, and his generals drew up the forces with all 
possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a battle in the 
dark : he thought it sufRcicnt to surround them, so as to prevent 
their flight ; and what inclined him still more to wait for day-light, 
was the consideration that his troops were much better than the 
enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers entreated hirii to 
proceed immediately to the attack, and at last prevailed. It was 
not indeed very dark ; for the moon, though near her setting, gave 
light enough to distinguish objects ; but it was a great disadvHutage 
to the king's troops, that the moon v;as so low on the backs of the 
Romans, because she projected their shadows so far before them, 
that the enemy could form no just cstimaterof the distances, but 
thinking ihem at hand, threw their javelins before they could do 
tlio least execution. 

The Roniuns perceiving their mistake, advanced to the charge 
with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in such a con. 
stcrnation that they made not the least stand, and in their flight 
vast numbers were slain. They lost above ten thousand men, and 
their ciunp was takon. As for Mithridates, he broke through the 
Romans with eight hundred horse, in the beginning of the engage* 
nicnt. 

In the mean time Pompey entered Armenia, upon the invitation 
of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his father, and was 
gone to meet the Roman general at the river A raxes. As he rode 
up to the entrenchments, two of Pompey's lictors came and order- 
ed him to dismount and enter on foot, assuring him that no maa 
WM erer teen on horseback in a Roman camp. Tigranes obey* 
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•d, and evea look off his sword mad gavo it them. As soon as he 
came before Porapey, he pulled off his diadem^ and attempted to 
lay it at his feet. What was still worse, he was going to pros« 
trare himself and embrace his knees ; but Pompey perceiving it, 
took him by the hand, and placed him on one side of him, and his 
son on the other. Then addressing himself to the father, he said— 
** As to what you had lost before, you lost it to Lticullus. It was 
he who took from you Syria, Phcenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and So* 
phene. But what you kept till my time, I will restore you, on 
condition you pay the Romans a fine of six thousand talents for 
the injury you have done them. Yodr sou I will make king of 
Sophene. 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these terms, and in finding 
that the Romans saluted him king, that in the joy of his heart ha 
pnimised every private half a mina, every centurion ten minas, and 
every tribune a talent. But his son was little pleased at the deter, 
mination, and when he was invited to supper, he said—" He had 
no need of such honours from Pompey, for he could find another 
Roman." Upon this he was bound and reserved for the triumph. 
Not long after, Phraates, king of Parihia, sent to demand the young 
prince as his son-in-law, and to propose that the Euphrates should 
be the bdundnry between him and the Roman empire. Pompey 
aniwercd — ''That Tigranes was certainly nearer to his father than 
his father-in-law : and as for the boundary justice should direct it.'' 
When he had despatched this affair, he lef\ Afranius to take care 
of Armenia, and marched himself to the countries bounding on 
Mount Caucasus, through which he must necessarily pass, in search 
of Mithndates. The Albaniaus at first granted Pompey a passage 
but as winter overtook him in their dominions, they took the oppor 
tunity of the Saturnalia, which the Romatis observe religiously, tc 
assemble their forces to the number of forty thousand men, with a 
resolution to attack them, and for that purpose passed the Cyrnus.* 
Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though it was in his 
power to have hindered it ; and when the'y were all got bver, he 
attacked and routed them, ahd killed great numbers on the spot. 
Their king sent ambassadors to speak for mercy : upon which Pom. 
pey forgave him the violence he had offered, and entered into aU 
liance with him. This done, he marched against the Iberians, who 
were equally numerous and more warlike, and who were very de. 
sirous to .signalise their zeal for Mithridates, by repulsing Pompey. 
The Iberians were never subject to the Medes or Persians ; they 
escapedeven the Macedonian yoke, because Alexander was obliged 
to leave Hyrca^ia in haste. Pompey, however, defeated this pec 
pie too, in s, great battle, in which he killed no less than nine thou, 
sand, and took above ten thousand prisoners. 
# SuabQ and Pliny call ibis river Cynw, and lo Plutaroh proteUy wrols k. 
2m 
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After thb, he threw himaelf into Ck>lchi8^ and Servilius came and 
joined him at the mouth of the Phasis, with the fleet appointed to 
fftiard the Euxine sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was attended 
with great difficulties ; for he had concealed himself among the 
nations settled about tiie Bosphorus and the Palus Msotis. Besides, 
news was brought Pompey, that the Albanians had revolted, and 
taken u|j arms again. The desire of revenge determined' him to 
march back, and chastise them* But it was with infinite trouble 
and danger that it passed the Cyrnua again, the barbarians having 
fenced it on their side with pallisades all abng the banks. And 
when he was over, he had a large couutry to traverse, which afibrd* 
ed no water. This last difficulty he provided against, by filling 
ten thousand bottles : and pursuing his march, he (bund the enemy 
drawn up on the banks of the river Abas,* to the number of sixty 
thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse, but many of them ill. 
armed, and provided with no defensive armour but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by the king's brother named Cosis ; who, 
at the beginning of the battle, singled out Pompey, and rushinir in 
upon him, struck his javelin into the joints of his breastplate. Pom. 
pey in return ran him through with his spear, and laid him dead on 
the spot. 

After this action, Pompey designed to make his way to the Cas. 
pian sea, and march by its coasts into Hyrcania ; but he found the 
number of venomous serpents so troublesome, that he was forced 
to return, when three days march more would have carried him as 
far as he proposed. The next route he took was into Armenia the 
Less, where he gave audience to ambassadors from the kings of 
the Elymflsans and Medes, and dismissed them with letters exprea. 
sive of his regard. Mean time the king of Perth ia had entered 
Gordyene,.and was doing infinite damage to the subjects of Ti. 
granes. Against him Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the 
rout, and pursued him as far as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were brought be- 
fore Pompey, he touched not one, but sent them to their parents or 
husbands ; for most of them were either daughters or wives of the 
great officers and principal persons of the kingdom. But Strato. 
nice, who was the first favourite, and had the cafe of a fort where 
the best part of the king's treasure was lodged, was the daughter 
of a poor old musician. She sung one evening to MithridalPS at an 
entertainment, and he was so much pleased with her, that he detain, 
ed her in his palace, and sent the old man home in no very good hu. 
mour, because be had taken his daughter without condescending to 
speak one kind word to bi^i. But when he waked next morning, he 
saw tables covered with vessels of gold and silver, a great retinue of 

• Thti fi?er t»kes its rise 1o the mounuins of Albania, and falls in ta the Caspian 
flsa. Fiokiny calls it 4i6aiiii«. ^ 
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eanuchfl and pages, who offered him choice of rich robes, and be- 
fore his gate, a horse with such magnificent furniture, as is pro- 
vided for those who are called the king's friends^ AH this he 
thought nothing but an insult and burlesque upon him, and there, 
fore prepared- for flight : but the servants stopped him, and assured 
him,.that the king had given him the hoUse of a rich nobleman late. 
ly deceased, and that what he saw was only the first fruits, a small 
earnest, of the fortune he intended him. At last he sttfFered him- 
self to be persuaded that the scene was not visionary ; he put on 
the purple, and mounted the horse, and as he rode through the city, 
cried out — " All this is mine." The inhabitants of course laughed 
at him; and he told them — " They should not be surprised at this 
behaviour of his, but rather wonder that ho did not throw stones at 
them." 

From such a glorious source sprung Stratoniee. 
She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and made many magnifi- 
cent presents : however, he took nothing but what might be an or- 
nnment to the solemnities of religion, and add lustre to his triumph. 
The rest he desired she would keep for her own enjoyment. In 
like manner, when the king of Iberia sent him a bedstead, a table, 
and a throne, nil of massy gold, and begged of him to accept them 
as a mnrk of his regard, he bade the quaestors apply them to the 
purposes of the public revenue. 

In the castle of Csenon he found the private papers of Mithri- 
dates, and he read them with some pleasure, because they disco- 
vered that prince's real character. From these memoirs it appeared 
that ho had taken off many persons by poison, among whom were 
his own son Ariarathes and Alcasus of Sardis. His pique against 
the latter took its rise merely from his having better horses for the 
race than he. There were also interpretations both of his own 
dreams and those of his wives and the lascivious letters which had 
passed between him and Monime. 

From Csenon Pompey marched to Amisus, where his infatuating 
anibition put him upon very obnoxious measures. He was passion- 
ately desirous to recover Syria, and passing from thence through 
Arabia, to penetrate to the Red Sea, that he might go on conquer- 
ing every way to the ocean which surrounds the world. In Africa 
he was the first whose conquests extended to the Great Sea ; in 
Spain he stretched the Roman dominions to the Atlantic, and in his 
late pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of reaching the 
ffyrcanian Sea. In order, therefore, to take the Red Sea too into 
the circle of his wars, he began his march ; the rather, because he 
saw it difHcolt to hunt out Mithridates with a regular force, and that 
he i^as much harder to deal with in his flight than in battle. For 
this reason, he said — '* He would leave him a stronger enemy than 
the Romans to cope with; which was famine." Iir pursuance of 
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Ibis intention, he ordered n number of ships to cmise about, and 
prevent any vessel from entering the Bosphorus with provisions, 
and that death should be the punishment for such as were taken iti 
the attempt. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he subdued the Arabians 
about Mount Amanus by his Ucutenaiit Afranius, and descended him- 
self into Syria, which he converted into a Roman province, because 
it had no lawful king. He reduced Judaja, and locik its king Aris- 
tobulus prisoner: he founded some cities, and set others free, pu- 
nishing the tyrants who had enslaved them. But most of his timo 
uras spent in administering justice, and in deciding the disputes be- 
tween cities and princes. Where he could not go himsellVhe sent 
his friends : the Armenians and Parthians, for instance, having re- 
ferred the difference they had about some territory to hivS decision, 
he sent three arbitrators to settle the affair. His reputation as to 
power was great, and it was equally respectable a^ to virtue and 
moderation. This palliated most of his faults, and those of his mi- 
nisters. He knew not how to restrain or punish the offences of 
those he employed, but he gave so gracious a reception to those 
who came to complain of them, that they went away riot ill satis- 
fied with alt they had sufft^red from (heir avarice and ofipression. 

The king of Arabia Petraa had hitherto considered ihe Romans 
in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Ponjpey, and 
sent letters to acquaint him, that he was ready to obey all his com. 
mands. Pompey, to try the sinceriiy of his professions, marched 
against Petra. Many blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no 
better than a pretext to be excused pursuing Milhridaies, n<rainst 
whom they would have had him turn as against the ancient enemy 
of Rome : an enemy, who, jiccording to all accounts, had so far re- 
covered his strength as to propose marching through Scythia and 
Peeonia into Italy. On the other hand, Pompey was of opinion that 
it was much easier to ruin him when at the head of an army, than 
to take him in his flight, and therefore would not amuse himself 
with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to wait for a new emer- 
gency, and, in the mean time, lo turn his arms to another quarter. 
Fortune soon resolved the doubt. He had advanced near Pe- 
tra, and encamped for that day, and was taking some exercise on. 
horseback without the trenches, when messengers arrived from 
Pontus ; and it was plain they brought good news, because the 
points of their spears were crowned with laurel. The Sf)ldiers 
seeing this, gathered about Pompey, who was inclined lo finish 
his exercise before he opened the packet ; but they were so ear- 
nest in their entreaties, that they prevailed upon him to alight aud 
take it. He entered the camp with it in his hand, and as there 
was no tribunal ready, and the soldiers were too impatient to raise 
one of turf, which was the common method, they piled a number 
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of packsaddles one apon another, ufion which Pompey mounted, 
and. gave them this informAlion : <* Mlthridates is dead ; he killed 
hiiiKseir upon the revolt of his son Pharnaces. And Pharnaces has 
aiezed all that belonged to his father, which he declares he has 
dune fill himself and ihe Romans." 

At this news the army, as might be expecred, gave a loose to 
their jciy» which (hey expressed in sacrifices to the gods, and in 
reciprocal enierfainments, as if ten thousand of their enemies had 
been slain in Mithriddtes. Pompey having thus brought the cam^ 
paign and the whole war to a conclusion so happy, and so far be* 
yond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, and traversed the pro- 
vinces between that and Galatia with great rapidity, and sr>on ar« 
rived at Amisus. There he found many prescn:s from Pharnaces, 
and several corpses of the royal family, among which was that of 
Mi thri dates. . 

Pompey, having thoroughly settled the affairs of Asia, proceed, 
cd in his return to Rome. People talked variously concerning his 
intentions. But nasoon as it was known that his troops were dis- 
banded, an astonishing change appeared in the fuce of things. 
The cities seeing Pompey the Great unarmed and attended by a 
few friends, as if he were returning only from a. common tour, 
poured out their inhabitants after him, who conducted him to Rome 
with the sincerest pleasure, and witB a much greater force than 
thnt which he had dismissed ; so that there would- have been 
no need of the army, if he had formed any ilesigns against the 
state. 

The triumph was so great that, though it was divided into two 
days, the lime was far from being sufficient for displaying what was 
prepared to be carried in procession ; there remained still enough 
to adorn another triumph. At the head of the show appeared the 
titles of the conquered nations: Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocla, 
Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, 
Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Judica, Arabia, the pi- 
rates subdued both by sea and land. In these countries it was 
mentioned ^at there were not less than a thousand castles, and 
near nine hundred cities taken ; eight hundred gallies taken from 
the pirates ; and thirty-nine desolated cities repeopled. On the 
face of (he tablets it appeared besides, that whereas the revenues 
of the Roman empire, before these conquests, amounted to but fjfty 
milli'xns of drachmas, by the new acquisitions they were advanced 
to eighty.five millions ; and that Pompey had brought into the pub- 
lic treasury, in money and in gold and silver vessels, to the value 
of twenty thousand talents, besides what he had distributed among, 
the soldiers of whom he that received least had fifteen hundred 
drachmas to hia share. The captives who walked in the proces- 
mt»o, (not to menttori the chiefs of the pirates,) were the son of Ti* 
24 
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granes. Icing of Armenia^ together with his wife and daughter ; Zo- 
siina, the wife ofTigranea himself; Aristobulua, king of JuOiea ; 
the hisrcr of Mtthridaies; with her Ave sons; and some Scythian 
women. The hostages of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the 
king of Commagene, aI;jo appeared in ihe train : and as many tro- 
phies were exjiibited as Pompey had gained victories, either in 
person or by his lieutenants, the number of which was not small. 
But the roost honourable circumstance, and what no other Roman 
Could boast, was, that his third .triumph was over the third quarter 
of the world, after his former triumphs had been over the other 
two. Others before him had been honoured with three triumphs ; 
but his first triumph wtfs over Africa, his second over Europe, and 
his third over Asia ; so that the three seemed to declare him con* 
queror of the world. 

At this time Csssur returning from his province,* undertook an 
affair which rendered him very popular at present, and in its con- 
sequences gained him power, but proved a great prejudice to Pom- 
pey and to the whole commonwealth. He was then soliciting his 
first consulship, and Crassus and Pompey being at variance, he 
perceived that if he should join the one, the other would be his 
enemy of course ; he therefore set himself to reconcile them. To 
this union Cssar owed his consulship : and he was no sooner ap. 
pointed tiian he began to make his court to the indigent part of 
the people, by proposing laws for sending our colonies, and for 
fhe distribution of lands, by which he descended from the dignity 
of a consul, and in some sort took upon him the office of a tribune. 
His colleague Bibulus opposed him, and Cato prepared to support 
Bibulus in the most strenuous manner, when Crssar placed Pom- 
pey by him upon the tribunal, and asked him before the whole as. 
sembly — "Whether he approved his laws?'* ahd upon his an- 
swering in the aflirmative, he put this farther question — ** Then if 
any one shall with violence oppose these laws, will you come to 
the assistance of the people ?" Pompey answered — «* I will cer- 
tainly come ; and against those who threaten to take the sword, I 
will bring both sword and buckler." # 

Pompey till that day had never said any thing so obnoxious ; 
and his friends could only say, by way of apology, that it was ao 
expression which had escaped him. But it appeared by the sub-' 
sequent events, that he was then entirely at Caesar's devotion. For 
within a few days, to the surprise of all the world, he married 
Julia, Cesar's daughter, who had been promised to Ctspio, and 
was upon the point of being married to him. To appease the re» 
•entment of CfBpio, he gave him his own daughter, who had been 

• It was not at the tim« of Cicero*t going into exile, that Caemr returned from hit 
ptOTiQca of Spain, wbich he had governed with the title of prcior hut tvfo Teara be- 
bJ^'" letuf ned io the year of Boroe 693, tod Cicero quitted Rome in iba 
3^aar 695. 
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before contracted to Faustos, the son of SylU ; and CoBsar mar 
ned Ciilpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

.Pompey then fitted the city with soldiers, and carried every 
thing with open force. The two Gauls on this and the other side 
the Alps and Illyria were allotted to Ceesar for five years,- with 
four complete legions. Piso, Cassar's father-in-law, and Gabiiiius, 
one of the most abandoned flatterers of Pompey , were pitched upon 
for consuls for the ensuing year. The whole care of providing 
and importing corn being committed to Pompey, he sent his depu- 
ties and agents into various parls, and went in person into Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Africa, where he collected great quantities. When 
he was upon the point of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, 
and the mariners made a difficulty of putting to sea ; but he waa 
the first to go on board, and ordered them to weigh anchor, with 
these decisive words — ** It is necessary to go ; is it not necessary 
to live?" His success waa answerable to his spirit and intrepidi. 
ty. He filled the markets with corn, and covered the sea with hia 
ships, insomuch that the overplus afforded a supply to foreigners, 
and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Coesar to the first sphere 
of greatness. He entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompeyy 
by which it was agreed that they should apply for the consuUhip, 
and that Cosar should assist them by sending a great number of 
his soldiers to vote at the election. As soon as they were chosen, 
they were to share the provinces, and take the command of armies 
according to their pleasure, only confirming Csesar in the posses- 
sion of what he had, for five years more. Thus they obtained the 
consulship by violence, and the rest of their measures- were not 
conducted with more moderation. For, in the first place, when 
the people were going to choose Cato prstor, at the instant their 
sufl^rages were to be taken, Pompey dismissed the assembly, pre* 
tending that he had seen an inauspicious flight of birds.* After, 
wards the tribes, corrupted with money, declared Antias and Vati. 
nius praetors. Then, in pursuance of their agreement with Casar^ 
they put Trebonius, one of the tribunes, on proposing a decreij by 
which the government of the Gauls was continued for five years 
more (o Caesar ; Syria, and the command against the Parthians, 
were given to Crassus; and Pompey was -to have all Africa, and 
both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he lent to Csesar, 
at his request, for the war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the ^expiration of his consulship, repaired to the 
province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his theatre, and 

* This was making religion merely an engine of state, and it often proved a very 
convenient one for the purposes of ambition. Clodi>is, though otherwise one of tha 
vU«fst tribunes that ever existed, was wtry right in aitempting to put a stop to that 
means of dismissing an assembly. He preferred a biil, thai do magistrate should 
make any observations on the heavens while the people were assembled. 
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to make tfie dedication more magnificent, exhibited a variety of 
gymnastic games, entertainmentrof music, and battles with wild 
beusts, in which were^ kiUed five hundred lions ; but ihe battle of 
elephants offorded the most astonishing spectacle.'" The»e things 
gained him the love and udmirattiin of the public ;. but he incurred 
their displeasure again by leaving his provinces and armies en. 
tirely to his friends and lieutenants, and roving about kniy xviffi 
his wife from one villa to another. The strong attachment of Julia 
appeared on an election of sediles. The people came to blows, 
and some were kill?d so near Fompey, Jh»t he was covered with 
blood, and torced to change bis clothes. There Was a great crowd 
nnil tumult about his door, when his servants went home witluth« 
bloody rohc : and Juha, who was with child, happened to see it, 
fainted away, and was with difficulty recovered. However, such 
was her terror and tiie agitation of her spirits, that she miscarried. 
After this, those who complained most of Pnmpey's connexion with 
Cffisar, could not find fault with his love of Julia. She was prc.^- 
naot afterwards, and brought him a daughter, but unfortunately 
died in child. bed ; nor did the child long survive her. 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Uome were in 
great agitation, and there was nothing in their speeches and ac* 
tions which did not tend to a rupture. The alliance, which rather 
covered than restrained the ambition of the two great nompetitors 
for power, was now no more. To add to the misfortime, news 
was brought soon after, that Crassua was slain by ihe Parthians; 
and in him another great obstacle to a civil war was removed. Out 
of fear of him, they had both kept some measures- with each other* 
But when fortune had carried off the champion who could take op 
the oonqueror we may say with the comic poet, 

■ Higti ftpirit of emprite 
Elates each chief: they nil tlieir brawny liinbt, 
And (iip ihcrr h'^Dils iii dust.— - 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of the human mind, 
when such a weight of power, and extent of command, could not 
satisfy the ambition of two men. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that time^old them— 
'* He had received every commission they had honoured him with, 
sooner than he expected himself; and laid it down sooner than 
was expected by the world.'* And indeed the dismission of hia 
troops always bore witness to the truth of that assertion. But now 
being persuaded that Caesar would not disband his army, he en* 
deavoured to fortify himself against him by ^reat employments at 
home, and this without attempting any other innovation. For be 

* Dio says, the elephants fought with armed men. There were nu less than eighteen 
of them ; and he adds, that some of them seemed to appeal, with piteous ciies, to ttia 
people, who, in compassion, saved their lives. If we may helieve him, an oatb had 
been taken before they left Africa, that no injury should be done them. 
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would not appear to distrust him ; on the contrary, he rather af- 
fected to despise him. However, when he saw the great offices 
of stale not disposed of agreeably to his desire, but that the people 
were influenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, he . 
thought it %vould best serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. 
In consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked nf. Lucillius, one of the tribunes, was the first who ven- 
tured to propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted them to 
choose Pompey dictator. Caro opposed it so effectually, that the 
tribune was in danger of being deposed. Muny of Pompey's 
friends then stood up in defence of the purity of his intentions, and 
declared he neitiier asked nor wished for the dictatorship. Cato 
upon this paid the highest compliments to Pompey, and intreated 
him to assist in the support of order and of the constitution. Pom* 
pey could not but accede to such a proposal, and Domitius and 
Messala were elected consuls.* 

The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took place againy 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a dictator. 
Cato, now fearing he should be overborne, was of opinion (hat it 
was better to give Pompey some office whose authority was lii.iiiied 
by law, than to entrust him with absolute power. Bihulus, though 
Pompey's declared enemy, moved in full senate, that he should be 
appointed sole consul. " For by that means,'* said he, " the com. 
monwealth will either recover from her disorder, or if she must 
serve, will serve a man of the greatest merit." The whole house 
was surprised at 4he motion ; and when Cato rose up, it was ex- 
pected he would oppose it. A profound silence ensued, and he 
said — " He should never have been the first to propose si^ch an ex- 
pedient, but as it was^jroposed by another, he thought it advisable 
to embrace it; for he thought any kind of government better than 
anarchy, and knew no man filter' to rule than Pompey, in a time 
of so much trouble.'* The senate came into his opinion, and a de- 
cree was issued, that Pompey should be appointed sole consul, and 
that if he should have need of a colleague, he might choose one 
himself, provided it wore not before the expiration of two months, 
Pompey then went into the city and married Cornelia, the daugh- 
ter of Mctellus Scipio. She was a widow, having been married 
when verv young to Publius, the son of Crassus, who was lately 
killed in the Parthian expedition. This woman had many charms 
beside her beauty : she was well versed in polite literature ; she 
played Upon the lyre, and understood geometry ; and she had made 

• In ih« year of Rome 700. Such corruption now prevailed among lh« Roman*, 
that canrfidatt-s for ihncurole offices brought their money openly to the place of elec- 
lion, where thev di«tributed it, wichoul blushing, amonK the heads of tactions; anrt 
those who received it, employed force and violence in favour of Jho» P«'«>"« ^uh 
paid ihem : so that scarce an office was disposed of but wbal bad been dispuied with 
tbe sword, and C4ist the lives nf many citizens- 

2s 24* 
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•ontiderable improrementa by the precepts of philosophy ; what is 
more, she had nothing of that petulance and affectation, which such 
studies are apt to produce in women of her age. And her father's 
family and reputation were unexceptionable. He took his father, 
in-law for his colleague for the remaining five months. His go. 
Ternments were continued to him for four years more, and he was 
allowed a thousand talents a year for the subsistence and pay of 
his troops. 

Caesar's friends laid hold on this occasion to represent, that some 
consideration should be had of him, too, and his many great and 
laborious services for his country. They said, he certainly de- 
served either another consulship, or to have the term of hiscom. 
mission prolonged. A dispute arising upon the affair, Pompey, as 
if inclined to fence against the odium to which Cecsar might be ex. 
posed by this demand, said, he had letters from Cscsar, in which 
he declared himself willing to accept a successor, and to give up 
the command in Gaul, only he thought it reasonable that he should 
be permitted, though absent, to stand for the con^iUhip.* Cato op. 
posed this with all his force, and insisted — '* That Coesar should 
lay down his arms, and return as a private man, if he had any fa- 
Tour to ask of his country." And as Pompey did not labour the 
point, but easily acquiesced, it was suspected he had ho real friend, 
ship for Caesar. This appeared more clearly, when he sent for the 
two legions which he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them 
for the Parthian war. 

Af\er this, Pompey had a dangerous illness at Naples, of which, 
however, he recovered. Praxagoras advised the Neapolitans to 
offer sacrifices to the gods, in gratitude for his recovery. The 
neighbouring cities followed their example ; and the humour 
spreading itself over Italy, there was not a town or village which 
did not solemnize the occasion with festivals. No place could af. 
ford room for the crowds that came from all quarters to meet him : 
the high roads, the villages, the port^ were filled with sacrifices 
and entertainments. Many received him with garlands on their 
heads and torches in their hands, and, as they conducted him on 
his way, strewed it with flowers. His returning with such pomp 
afforded a glorious spectacle; but it is said to have been one of 
the principal causes of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on 
this occasion, added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him so far, that, bidding adieu to the caution and pru. 
dence which had put his good fortune and the glory of his actions 
upon a sure footing, he gave in to the most extravagant presump* 
tioo, and even contempt of Cssar, insomuch that he declared — 

*^Thera waf a law against any absent perton^s being admitted a candidate^ but 
By nad added a clause, which empowered th^ people to except any man bf 
from penouaJ atiendanca. 
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*' He had no need of arms, or any extraordinary preparations against 
hiin, since he could pull htm down with much more ease tiian he 
hnd set him up." 

Mean time Osesar was exerting himself greatly : he was now at 
no great distance from Italy, and not only sent his soldiers to vot« 
in the etections, but, by private pecuniary applications, corrupted 
many of the magistrates. It is said, that when one of Caesar's offi. 
cers, who stood before the senate house, waiting the issue of the 
debates, was informed, that they would not give Csesar a longer 
term in his command, he laid his hand upon his sword and said — 
" But this shall give it." 

Indeed, all the a€^ions and preparations of his general tended 
that way : though Curio's demands in behalf of Caesar seemed mor« 
plausible. He proposed, that either Pompey should likewise be 
obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caspar suffered to keep his. " If 
they are both reduced to a private station," said he, *' they will 
agree upon reasonable terms : or, if each retains his power, they 
\vi\\ be satisfied. But he who weakens the one, without doing the 
same by the other, must double that force which he fears will sub- 
vert the government."* Hereupon, Marcellus the consul called 
Caesar a public robber, and insisted, that he should bo declared an 
enemy to the state, if he did not lay down his arms. However, Cu. 
rio, together with Antony and Piso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
aftiould be made into the sense of the senate. He first proposed, 
that such as were of opinion — ^* That Caesar should disband his 
army, and Pompey keep his," should draw to one side of the house, 
and there appeared ii majority for that motion. Then he proposed, 
that the number of those should be taken, whose sense it was, 
^* That both should lay down their arms, and neither remain in 
command ;" upon which question Pompey had only twenty-two, 
and Curioall the rest. Curio, proud of his victory, ran in trans- 
ports of joy to the assembly of the people, who received him with 
the loudest plaudits, and crowned him %vith flowers. Pompey was 
not present at the debate in the house ; for the commander of an 
army is not allowed to enter the city. But Marcellus rose up and 
eaid^** I will no longer sit to hear the matter canvassed : but, as 
I see ten legions have already passed the Alps, I will send a man 
to oppose them in behalf of my country." 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a time of public ca- 
Inmity. Marcellus walked through the forum, followed by the se- 
nate, and when he was in sight of Pompey without the gate, ho 
said — *♦ Pompey, I charge you to assist your country ; for which 
purpose you shall make use of the troops you have, and levy what 
new ones you please. Lentulus, one of the consuls elect for the 

• CornHin* Soipio, one of Pompcy's friendf, remonstrated, thet, in the pretent caee, 
a £reat difference \va»to be made lietween itie proconsu) of Spain and the pracontul 
of Gaul lince the term of the former was noi •spired, whereas that of the latief wt& 
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next year, said the same. But when Pompey came to make the 

new levies, some absolutely refused to enlist ; others gave in their 
names in small numbers and with no spirit: and the greatest part 

cried out "A peace! A peace! For Antony, notwiihstanding the 

injunctions of the senate to the contrary, had read a letter of Cae- 
sar's to the people, well calculated to gain them. He proposed, 
that both Pompey and he should resign their governments and dis- 
miss their forces, and then come and give an account of their con- 
duct to the people. 

At the same time news was brought, that Caesar had seized Ar> 
menium, a considerable city in Italy, and that he was marching di. 
rectly lowords Rome with all his forces. Upon the first report of 
this at Rome, the city was in greater disorder and astonishment 
than had ever been known. Cnto then advised that Pompey should 
not only be appointed general, but invested with a discretionary 
power, adding, ** that those who were the auUtprs of great evils, 
knew best how to cure them." So saying, he set out for his pro- 
vince of Sicily, and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almost all Iialy was now. in motion, and nothing could he more 
perplexed than the whole face of things. The terrors of the peo- 
pie could not be removed, and no one would suffer Pompey to lay 
a plan of action for himself. According to the passion wherewith 
each was actuated, whether fear, sorrow, or doubt, they endeavour- 
ed to inspire him with the same, insumuch that he adopted different 
measures the same d:iy. He could gnin no certain intelligence of 
the enemy's motions, because every man brought him the report he 
happened to take up, and was antjry if it did not meet with credit 
Pompey at last caused it to be declared, by an edict in form, that 
the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace to be expected. 
After which he signified that he should look upon those who re- 
maioed in the city as partisans of Ceesar, and then quitted it in the 
dusk of the evening. The consuls also fled, without oflTering the 
sacrifices which their customs required, before a war. However, 
in this great extremity, Pompey could not but be considered as 
happy in the affections of his countrymen. Thou;rh many blamed 
the war, there was not a man who hated the general. Nay, tire 
number of those who followed him out of attachment to his person, 
was greater than that of the adventurers in the cause of liberty. 

A few days afler, Cajsar arrived at Rome. Whpn he was in pos- 
session of the city, he behaved with great moderation in many re- 
spects, and composed, in a good measure, the minds of its rernatn. 
ing inhabitants. Having taken what sums he wanted out of the 
public treasury, he went in pursuit of Pompey, hastening to drive 
him out of Italy before his forces could arrive from Spain. Pom- 
pey, who was master in Brundusium, and had a sufficient, number 
of transports, desired the consuls to embark without loss of time 
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and sent them before him with thirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At 
the same time he sent his father-in-law Scipio, and his son Chieus, 
into Syria, lo provide ships of war. He had well secured tiie gates 
of ihe city, and planted ihe lightest of his slingers and archers upon 
the walls ; and having now ordered the BrUndusians to keep within 
doors, he caused a number of trenches to he cut, and sharp stakes 
10 be driven into ihern, and then covered with earth, in all the 
streets, except two wiiich led down to the sea. In three days all 
his other troops were embarked without interruption, and then he 
suddenly gave the signal to those who guarded the walls; in con- 
sequen<:e of which, they ran swiftly d(»wn to the harbour, und g(»t 
on board. Thus having his whole complement, he set sail, and 
cross«id the sea to Dyrrhachium. This mancsuvre of Pompcy was 
commonly reckoned among the greatest acts of generalship. CiC 
8:tr hi»wpver could not help wondering, that his adversary, who was 
in possession of a fortified town, and expected his forces from Spain, 
and at the same time was master of the sea, should give up Italy in 
such a manner. 

Cassar havirrg thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days 
without the least bloodshed, marched to Spain with an intent to 
gain the forces there. In the mean time Pompey assembled a great 
army, and at sea he was altogether invincible. For he had five 
hundred ships of war, and the number of his lighter vessels was 
still greater. As for his land tbrces, he had seven thousand horse, 
the flower of Rome and Italy,* all men of family, fortune, and cou- 
rage. His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture of raw, un- 
disciplined soldiers: he therefore exercised them during his stay 
at Bercca, where he was by no means idle, but went through nil 
the exercises of a soldier, as if he had been in the flower of his 
nge. It inspired his troops with new courage, when they saw Pom- 
pey the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, going through the whole 
military discipline, in heavy armour, on foot ; and then mounting 
hfs horse, drawing his dword with ease when at full speed, and as 
dexterously sheathing it again. As to the javelin, he threw it not 
only wiih great exactness, but with such force that few of the young 
men could dart it at a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, atid the number 
of Roman officers who had commanded armies was so great, that 
it was sufficient to make up a complete senate. Labienus,-]- who 

*.Cte8ar, on thft conrrary. stays. \Uhi this ttorty of horse wns almost mitirply r.nm* 
po8«H of •traii*j;«*rs : — **Ti.ere were six hundrfH GnlHtiRns, five htiofired CappBHo* 
cinn«, us tiiRiiv rnrnr.iaiis. iwn hiinrireH Maci*rioniaii<i. fivn hiiiidri*ri Gaitls or tier* 
nmns. eight hundred raised pui nf his own estates or out of his own retrnue;" and so 
of the rest, wtiom he particuiafly mentions, and tells ui to wliat countries they he. 
longed. 

f It teemed very strands, says Din, that Labienus thonid abandon Cs<iar, who had 
loaded hint with honours, and given hitw the command of alt the forces on the other 
aide of the Alpi^ while he was at Rome. But he gives this reason for it : — '* C'ttbiemia, 
tUtsd wiUi htt irameoaa WMllta, aod proud of his prefer meotj, forgot bimaclf to such 
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had been honoured with Cssar's friendship, and served under him 
in Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the son of that Brutus 
who was killed by him, not very fairly, in the Cisalpine Gaul,* a 
man of s])irit, who had never spoken to Po ropey before, because he 
considered him as the murderer of his father, now ranged himself 
under his banners, as the defender of the liberties of his country. 
Cicero too, though he had written and advised otherwise, was 
ashamed not to appear in the number of those who hazarded their 
lives for Rome. 

After Pompey had assembled his senate, and at the motion of 
Cato, a decree was made, '* that no Roman should be killed, except 
in battle, nor any city that was subject to the Romans be plun. 
dered.*' Pompey's party gained ground daily. Those who lived 
at too great a distance, or were too weak to take a share in the 
war, interested themselves in the cause as much as they were able, 
and, with words at least, contended for it, looking upon those as 
enemies both to the gods and ncien, who did not wish that Pompey 
might conquer. 

Not but ihnt Caesar made a merciful use of his victories. He 
had lately made himself master of Pompey's forces in Spain, and 
though it was not without a battle, he dismissed the officers, and 
incorporated the troops .with his own. After this, he passed the 
Alps again, and marched through Italy to Brundusium, whert^ he 
arrived at. the time of the winter solstice. There he crossed the 
sen, and landed at Oricum : from whence be despatched Vibullius,f 
one of Pompey's friends, whom he had brought prisoner thither, 
with proposal* of a conference between him and Pompey, " In 
which they should agree to disband their armies within three days, 
renew their friendship, confir/n it with solemn oaths, and then both 
return to Italy." 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, and therefore drew 
down ill haste to the sea, and secured all the forts and places of 
strength fur land forces, as well as all the ports and other commo- 
dious stations for shipping: so that there was not a wind that blew, 
which did not bring him either provisions, or troops, or money. 

• degree, as to assume a chnracter very unhecoming a person in his circumsiances. 
He was even for puiiing himseK upon nn eqiialily with Caes«r, who thereupon grew^ 
e<K>l towards him, and treated him with some reserve, which Labienus resented, and* 
weni nver lo Pouipev." 

• The former Liiglish translator renders this Galatia. He ought to have remem* 
bered. that this Brums was killed hy Geminius, in a viliago near the Po, by Pompey's 
ord«*r. afier he had Hccrpied his submission, if noi promised him his life. The auihori 
of th« Universal History have copied ihe error. 

f In the printed text it is,/ubiusf t>iit one of the manuscripts gives us FibuUivSf 
which is the name he had in Qjcsar's Com. lib. iii. Vibullius Rufus iravellfd night and 
day, without ali'iwing him!>elf any rent, till he reached Pompt'v's camp, who had not 
yet n^eivad .advice of Cesar's arrivalrbut was no sooner informed of the taking of 
OrH:um and Apoilonia, than -he immediately decamped, and by long matches reached 
Oneum before Cesar, 
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On the other hand, Csesar was reduced to each straita, both by sea 
and land, that he was under the necessity of seeking a battle. 
Accordingly, he attacked Pompey's intrenchments, and bade him 
defiance daily. In nDost of these attacks and skirmishes he had 
the advantage ; but one day was in danger of losing his whole 
army. Pompey fought with 90 much valour, that he j^ut Caesar's 
whole detachment to flight, after having killed two thousand of 
them upon the spot ; but was either unable or afraid to pursue his 
blow, and enter the camp^with them. Caesar said to his friends on 
the occasion — " This day the victory had been the enemy's had 
their general known how to conquer."* 

After this last engagement, Cuesar was in such want of provi. 
sions, that he was forced to decamp, and he took his way through 
Athamania to Thessaly. Tltis added so much to the high opinion 
Pompey's soldiers had of themselves, that it was impossible to keep 
it wiihiii bounds. They cried out wiih one voice — *' Coesar is lied." 
Some called upon their general to purslie : some, to pa&s over to 
Italy. Others sent their friends and servants to Rome, to engage 
houses near the forum, for the convenience of sohciting the great 
ofiices of the state. And not a few went of their own accord to 
Cornelia, who had been privately lodged m Lesbos, to congratulate 
.her upon the conclusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called, in which 
Afranius gave it as his opinion — ** 'i'hat they, ought immediately to 
regain Italy, for that was the great prize aimed at in the war. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the Gauls, would soon 
submit to those who were masters there. What sliould afiVct Pom 
pey still more was, that his native country just by, stretched out he.r 
hands to him as a suppliant : and it could not be consistent with 
his honour to let her remain under such indignities, and in so dis- 
gracetul a vassalage to the slaves and flatterers of iyrants.'' Bui 
Pompey thought it would neither be for his reputation to fly a 
second time from Caesar, and again to be pursued, when fortune 
put it in his power to pursue ; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, 
to leave his father.in-law, Scipio, and many other persons oT con. 
sular dignity, in Greece and Thessaly, a prey to Csesar, with all 
their treasures and forces. As for Rome, he should take the beat 
care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest distance 
from her ; that, without feeling its calamities, or perhaps hearing 
the report of them, she might quietly wait for the conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Caesar, with a 
resolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near enough to hold 
him as it were, besieged, and to wear him out with famine. This 
he thought the best method he could take ; and a report was more<. 
over brought him, of its being whispered among the equestrian 
order — " That as soon as they bad taken off Cesar, they could dio 
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nothing better than take off him too." Some say, thi^ wa* the 
reason why he did not employ Cato in any service ol' importance, 
but upon his march against Caesar, sent him to the sea-cousi, to 
take cure ol'the baggage, lest, ufier he hud desntroyed Ctesur, Cato 
would soon oblige hiui to lay down his cummission, • 

While ho thu^i soUly Jollowed the enemy's steps, a complaint 
was raised against him, and urged with much clamour, that he was 
not exercising his generalship upon Cffisar, but upon the senate 
and the whole conimunwealth, in order that he might for ever keep 
the command in his hands, and have- those for his guaids and ser. 
vants, who had a right to govern the world. Domitius iGnobarbus 
always culled him Agumemnon, or king of kings. Favonius pioued 
him no less with a jeaC, than others by their unreasonabie severity ; 
he went about crying, " My friends, we shall eat no iigs in Tuscu- 
lum this year." And Lucius Afrunius, who lost the forces in Spain, 
and was accused of having betrayed them into the enemy's hand, 
now when he saw Pompey avoid a battle, said, *' He was surprised 
that his accuser should make any difficulty of fighting that mer* 
chant (as they called him,) who trafficked for provinces." 

These, and many other like sallies of ridicule,^ad such an effect 
upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being spoken well of by the 
world, and had too much deference for the opinions of his friends,, 
that he gave up his own better judgment, to follow fhem in fhe 
career of their false hopes and prospects. This would have been 
unpardonable in the pilot or master of a ship, much more in the 
commander in chief of so many nations, and such numerous armies. 
He had often commended the physician who gives no indulgence 
to the whimsical longings of his patients, and yel he humoured the 
sickly cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, 
though necessary for the preservation of their life and being. For 
who cun say that army was in a sound and healthy state, when 
some of the officers went about the camp, canvassing for the 
offices of consul and praetor; and others, namely, Spiniher, Domi. 
tius, and Scipio, were engaged in quarrels and cabals, about Cesar's 
high priesthood, as if their adversary had been only a TigraneM, a 
kingof Armenia, or a prince of the Nabathseans ; and not that Ciesar 
and that army, who had stormed a thousand cities, subdued above 
three hundred nations, gained numberless battles of the Germans 
and Gauls, taken a million of prisoners, and killed as many fairly in 
the field ? Notwithstanding all this, they continued loud and tumul. 
tuous in their demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains 
of Pharsalia^ forced Pompey to call a council of war. Labienus, 
who had the command of the cavalry, rose up first and took an 
oath, " That he would not return from' the battle, till he had put 
the enemy to flight." All the other officers swore the same. 

Cesar was preparing, at break of day, to march to Scotif 
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sa ;* his soldiers were striking their tents, and the servants and beasts 
of burden were already in motion, when his scouts brought intelli* 
geuce, that they had seen arms handed about in the enemy's camp, 
and perceived a noise and bustle which indicated an approaching 
battle. After these^ others came and assured him, that the first 
ranks were drawn up. Upon this Csesar said, " The long-desired 
day is come, on which we shall fight with men, and not with want 
and famine." Pompey placed himself in hi^ right wing, over 
against Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, oppo. 
site Domltius Calvinus. His left wing was commanded by Lucius 
Domitius and supported by the cavalry ; for they were almost all 
ranged on that side, in order to break in upon Caesar, and cut off 
the tenth legion, which was accounted the bravest in his army, and 
in which he used to fight in person. 

Pompey having taken a view of the order of both armies, and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the utmost exactness, 
and quietly waited for the signal of battle, while his own men, for 
want of experience, were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid 
they would be broken on the first onset. He therefore commanded 
the vanguard to stand firm in their ranks,*}* and in that close order 
to receive the enemy's charge. Caosar condemned this measure, 
as not only tending to lessen the vigour of the blows, which is 
always greatest in the assailants, but also to damp the fire and 
spirit of the men, whereas those who advance with impetuosity, 
and animate each other with shouts, are fiiledVith an enthusiastic 
valour and superior ardour. 

Caesar's army consisted of twenty .two thousand men, and Pom. 
pey's was something more than twice that number. When the 
signal was given on both sides, and the trumpets sounded a charge, 
each common man attended only to his own concern. But some 
of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood and looked 
on, when the dreadful moment of action approached, could not help 
considering to what the avarice and ambition of two men had 
brought the Roman empire. The same arms on both sides, the 
troops marshalled in the same manner, the same standards ; in 
short, the strength and flower of one and the same city turned upon 
itself! What could be a stronger proof of the blindness and infatu. 
ation of human nature, when carried away by its passions? Had 
they been willing to enjoy the fruits of their labours in peace and 
tranquility, the greatest and best part of the world was their own. 
Or, if they must have indulged theii thirst of victories and triumphs, 

* Scotusa was a city of Thessaly, Cesar was persuaded that Pompey would not 
come to action, and therefore chose to inarch in search of provisions, as well ai to 
harau the enemy with frequent movements, and to watcb bis opportunity, in some of 
those movements, to (h}\ upon them. 

f Vide Ctts. ubi supjr^ This, however, must be snid in exoute lor Pompey, that 
temrals of experience hart sometimes done as be did. 
S« 2S 
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the Parthian* and Germans were yet to be subdued ; Scythta and 
India yet remained ; together with a very plausible colour for their 
lust of new acquisitions, the pretence of civilizing barbarians. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with men, and horses, 
and arms ; and the signal of battle being given on both sides, tho 
first on CflBsar's side who advanced to the charge, was Caius 
Crastinus, who commanded a corps of a hundred and twenty men. 
Many followed to support him. They soon took to their swords, 
and numbers were slain ; but as Crastinus was making his way 
forward, and cutting down all before him, one of Pompey'a men 
stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at his mouth with 
such force that it went through his neck. Crastinus thus killed, 
the fight was maintained with equal advantage on both sides. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, but often 
directed his eyes to the left, and lost time in waiting to see what 
•xecutioD his cavalry would do there. Meanwhile they extended 
their squadrons to surround Cssar, and prepared to drive the (ew 
horse he had placed in front, back upon the foot. At that instant 
Cseaar gave the signal, upon which his cavalry retreated a little ; 
mod the six cohorts, which consisted of three thousand men, and 
had been placed behind the tenth legion, advanced to surround 
Pompey's cavalry, who fled back with great dishonour. Cssar's 
men took no care to pursue them, but turned their force upon the 
enemy's infantry, particularly to that wing which, now stripped 
of its horse, lay open to the attack on all sides. The six cohorts, 
therefore, took them in flank, while the tenth legion charged them 
in front : and they, who had hoped to surround the enemy, and now 
•aw themselves surrounded, made but a short resistance, and then 
took to a precipitate flight. 

B^ the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the fate 
of his cavalry, and it is hard to say what passed in his mind at that 
moment. He appeared like a man moon-struck and distracted, 
tnd without considering that he was Pompey the Great, or speak- 
ing to any one, he quitted the ranks, and retired step by step to- 
wards his camp. 

Having entered his tent, he sat down, and uttered not a word, 
till at last, upon finding that some of the enemy entered the camp 
with the fugitives, he said, " What ? into my camp too !" After this 
•hort exclamation, he rose up, and dressing himself in a manner 
eukable to his fortune, privately withdrew.* All the other legions 
• Cnnr lelU iii, that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp made a vigoroui 
resituoce ; but lieing at length overpowered, fled to a neighbouring mountain, whera 
tM resolved to invest them. But before he had finished his linei, want of water 
cMifSd them to atModon that post, and retire towards Larissa. Cesar pursued the 
fugitives at the head of foui legions, (not of the fourth legion, as the authors of the 
Universal Hisfory erroneously say,) and after six miles march came up with them. 
But tbey not daring to engage tioops flushed with victory, fled for refuge to a higt bilL 
ttoa foot of which was watered by a liule river. Thoqgh Cesai*s men waia quite spaat. 
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fled, and a great slaughter was made in the camp, of the stmrnta 
and others who had the care of the tents. But Asinius Po!Uo» whg 
then fought on Csesar's side, assures us, that of the regular troops 
there were not above six thousand men killed.* 

Upon the taking of ihe camp, there was a spectacle which showed 
in strong colours the vanity and folly of Pompey's troops. All the 
tenLs were crowned with myrtle ; the beds strewed with flowers ; 
tiie tables covered with cups and bowls of wine set out. In short, 
every thing had the appearance of preparations for feasts and sacri- 
fices, rather than for men going out to battle. To such a degree 
had 4heir vain hopes corrupted them, and with such a seaselest 
confidence they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got a little distance from the camp, he quit- 
ted his horse : he had very few people about him ; and, as he 
saw he was ixot pursued, he went sofUy on, wrapt up in such 
thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who had been used for 
thirty. four years to conquer and carry all before him, and now in 
his old age first came to know what it was to be defeated and to 
fly. We may easily conjecture what his thought must be, when in 
one short hour he had lost the glory and the powar which had 
been growing up amidst so many wars and conflicts ; and he who 
was lately guarded with such armies of horse and fbot, and eudi 
great and powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemp* 
tible an equipage, that his enemies, who were in search of him, 
could not know him. 

He passed by L^issa and came to Tempe, where, burning with 
thirst, he threw himself upon his face and drank out of the river; 
af\er which, he passed through the valley, and went down to the 
sea- coast. There he spent the remainder of the night in a poor 
fisherman's cabin. Next morning, about break of day, he went on 
bonid a small river-boat, taking with him such of his company as 
were freemen. The slaves he dismissed, bidding them go to 
CflBsar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ship of burden just ready to 
sail, the master of which was Pettcius, a Roman citizen, who, 
though not acquainted with Pompey, knew him by sight. It hap- 
pened, that this man the night before, dreamed that he saw Pom- 
pey come and talk to him, not in the figure he had formerly known 
him, but in mean and melancholy circumstances. He was giving 
the passengers an account of his dream, as persons who have a 

mid ready lo faint with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the whole day, yet, by 
hi« obliging manner, he prevailed upon them to cutoff the convetiiency of the wmtar 
:.-(iin the enemy by a trench. Hereupon the unfontiiiBt«> fugitives came to a capitvl^- 
linn, threw down their armSt and implored the chMii«i.cy of the conqneror. Thiithey 
Hii did« Rxcept some senaiora, who, as it was now night, escaped m the darlu Vidt 
Caex. BM. Civil. liv. iii. c 80. 

• Cotar sayt. Uiat in all there were fifteen thousand killed, and twenty- fiwr th«tft» 
•atod taken priaoners. 
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great deal of time upon their hands, love to discourse about such 
matters, when on a sudden one of ihe mariners told him he saw a 
little boat rowing from the land, and the crew making signs, by sha« 
king their garments and stretching out their hands. Upon this^ 
Peticious stood up, and could distinguish Pompey among them, in 
the same form as he had seen him in his dream. Then boating hi.? 
head for sorrow, he ordered the scffmen to let down the ship's boat, 
and held out his hand to Pompey to invite him on board : for by 
his dress he perceived his change of fortune. Therefore, without 
waiting for any farther application, he took him up, and such of his 
companions as bethought proper, and then hoisted sail. Tl>^ per- 
sons Pompey took with him were the two Lentuli and Favonius; 
and a little after they saw King Deioturus beckoning to them with 
great earnestness from the shore, and took him up likewise. The 
roaster of the ship provided them the best supper he could, and when 
it was almost ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, was going to 
wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, stepped up, and both washed 
and anointed him. All the time he was on board, he continued to 
wait upon him in all the offices of a servant, even to the washing of 
his feet and providing his supper, insomuch that one who saw the 
unaffected simplicity and sincere attachment with which Favonius 
performed these offices, cried out, • 

The generous mind adds dignity 

To every act, and nothing misbecomes It. 

Pompey, in the course of bis voyage, sailed by Amphipolis, and 
from thence steered for Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and his son. 
As soon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he set sail, and 
continued his course, whhout touching at any port, except for wa- 
ter and provisions, till he came to Attalia, a city of Pamphylia. 
There he was joined by some Cilician galleys ; and beside collect- 
ing a number of soldiers, he found in a little time sixty senators 
about him. When he was informed that his fleet was still entire, 
and tiiat Cato was gone to Africa with a considerable body of men 
which he had collected after their flight, he lamented to his friends 
his great error, in suffering himself to be forced into an engage, 
ment at land, and making no use of those forces, in which he was 
confessedly stronger; nor even taking care to fight near his fleet, 
that, in case of meeting with a check at land, he might have been 
•applied from sea with another army, capable of making head 
against the enemy. 

As it was necessary to undertake something with the small means 
he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed to others himself, to 
raise money, and to get a supply of men for his ships. But know- 
ing the extraordinary celerity of the enemy's motions, he was afraid 
ke might be beforehand with him, and seize all that was preparing. 
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He therefore began to think of retiring to some asylum, and pro- 
posed the matter in council ; where it was determined that they 
should seek for refuge in Egypt. He accordingly set sail from Cy. 
prus with Corneha, in a Selucian galley ; the rest accompanied 
him, sonie in ships of war, and some in merchantmen, and they 
made a safe voyage. Being informed that Ptolemy was with his 
army at Pelusium, where he was engaged in war with his sister, 
he proceeded thither, and sent a messenger before him to notify 
his arrival, and to entreat the king's protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Phoimus, his prime minister, call- 
ed a council of his ablest officers, though their advice had no more 
weight than he was pleased to allow it ; he ordered each, however, 
to give his opinion. But who can, without indignation, consider 
that the fete of Pompey the Great was to be determined by Photi- 
nus, an eunuch, by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was hired to 
teach the prince rhetoric, and by Achillas, an Egyptian? For among 
the king's chamberlains and tutors, these had the greatest influence 
over him, and were the persons he most consulted. Pompey lay 
at anchor at some distance from the place, waiting the determina- 
tion of this respectable board, while he thought it beneath him to 
be indebted to Caesar for his safety. The council were divided in 
their opinions, some advising the prince to give him an honoura- 
ble reception, ajid others to send him an order to depart. But The- 
odotus, to display his eloquence, insisted that both were wrong. 
•* If you receive him," said he, ** you will have Coesar for your ene- 
my, and Pompey for your master. If you order him off, Pompey 
may one day revenge the affront, and Caesar resent your not ha- 
ving put him in his hands : the best method, therefore, is to send 
fiH* him and put him to death. By tiHR means you will do Caesar 
a favour, and have nothing to fear from Pompey." He added with 
a smile, " Dead men do not bite." 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it was commit, 
ted to Achillas. In consequence of which, he took with him Sep- 
timus, who had formerly been one of Pompey's officers, and Sal- 
vius, who had also acted under him as a centurion, with three or 
four assistants, and made up to Pompey's ship, where his principal 
friends and officers had assembled, to see how the affair went on. 
When they perceived there was nothing magnificent in their re- 
ception, nor suitable to the hopes which Theophanes had conceived, 
but that a few men only, in a fishing-boat, came to wait upon them, 
such want of respect appeared a suspicious circumstance; and 
they advised Pompey, while he was out of reach of missive wea- 
pons, to get out to the main sea. 

Mean lime, the boat approaching, Septimus spoke first, address- 
ing Pompey, in Latin, by the title of Imperator. Then Achillas 
saluted him in Greek and desired him to come into the boat, bo- 
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cause the water was very shallow towards th« shore, and a gaHejr 
must strike upon the sands; at the same time they saw several of 
the king's ships getting ready, and the shore covered with troops, 
80 that if they would have changed their mindfi^ it was then too late ; 
besides, their distrust would have furnished the assassins with a 
pretence for their injustice. He therefore embraced Cornelia, who 
lamented his sad exit before it happened ; and ordered two centu- 
rions, one of his enfranchised slaves named Philip, and a servant 
called Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When Achillas 
had hold of his hand, and he was going to step in himself, he turned 
to his wife and son, and repeated that verse of Sophocles 

Seek*st thou a tyntnt*s door? then farewell fieedom I 
Tbo* free as air before. 

These were the last words he spoke to them. 

As there was a considerable distance between the galley and the 
shore, and he observed that not a man in the boat showed him the 
least civility, or even spoke to him,, he looked at Septimus, and 
said, *' Methinks I remember you to have been my fellow-soldier ;" 
but he answered only with a nod, without testifying any regard or 
friendship. A profound silence again taking place, Pompey took 
out a paper, in which he had written a speech in Greek, that ho 
designed to make to Ptolemy, and amused himself with-reading iL 

When they approached the shore, Cornelia, with her friends in 
the galley, watched the event with great anxiety. She was a little 
encouraged, when she saw a number of the king's great officers co* 
roing down to the strand, in all appearance to receive her husband 
and to do him honour. But the moment Pompey was taking hoid 
of Philip's hand, to raise him with more ease, Septimus came be. 
hind, and ran him through the body ; after which Salvius and AchiU 
las also drew their swords. Pompey took his robe in both hands, 
and covered his face ; and without saying or doing the least thing 
unworthy of him, submitted to his fate, only uttering a groan, while 
they despatched him with many blows. He was just then fifly-nine 
years old ; for he was killed the day after his birth-day.* 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon seeing him mur- 
dered, gave a shriek that was heard to the shore, and weighed an. 
chor immediately. Their flight was assisted by a brisk gale as they 
got out more to sea ; so that the Egyptians gave up their design of 
pursuing them. 

The murderers having cut ofTPompey's head, threw the body out 
of the boat naked, and left it exposed to all who were desirous of 

* Some divines, in saying that Pompej never prospered after he presumed to enter 
the sanctuary in the temple at Jerusairm, intimate, that his misfortunes were nwmg 
to that profanation : but we fnrhrnr. nith Plutarch, to conunent upon the provirfen- 
tial determinations of the Supreme Bring. Indeed, be fell a sacrifice to as vile a »ei 
ofpeoule as he had before insuUed , for. the Jews excepted, there was net on eaitb a 
snore oespicable raee of men than the cowardly cruel Egvptians. 
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such a sight. Philip gtaid till their curiosity was satisfied, and then 
washed the body with sea-water, and wrapped it one of his own 
garments, because he had nothing else at hand. The next thing 
was to look out for wood for the funeral pile : and casting his eyes 
over the shore, he spied the old remains of a fishing boat, which, 
though not large, would make a sufficient pile for a poor naked 
body that was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank and putting them to. 
gether, an old Roman, who had made some of his first campaigns 
under Pompey, came up, and said to Philip, '* Who are you that 
are preparing the funeral of Pompey the Great ?" Philip answered) 
^'I am his freed-man." — " But you shall not," said the old Roman, 
** have this honour entirely to yourself. As a work of piety offers 
itself, let me have a share in it, that I may not absolutely repent 
my having passed so many years in a foreign country ; but, to com* 
pensate many misfortunes, may have the consolation of doing some 
of the last honours* to the greatest general Rome ever produced." 
Next day Lucius Lentuius, who knew nothing of what had pass, 
ed, because he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, arrived upon 
the Egyptian shore, and, as he was coasting along, saw the fune« 
ral pile, and Philip, whom he did not yet know, standing by it. 
Upon which he said to himself, " Who has finished his days, and 
is going to leave his remains upon this shore ?" adding, after a 
short pause, with a sigh, "Ah, Pompey the Great! perhaps thou 
may est be the man." Lenlulus soon aiicr went on shore, and was 
taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for Caesar, he arrived 
not long after in Egypt, which he found in great disorder. When 
, they came to present the head, he turned from it, and the person 

\ that brought it, as a sight of horror. He received the seal, but it 

\ was with tears. The device was a Hon holding a sword. The two 
\ assassins, Achillas and Photinus, he put to death ; and the king, 
being defeated in battle, perished in the river. Theodotus, the rhe- 
torician, escaped the vengeance of Caesar, by leaving Egypt ; but 
he wandered about, a miserable fugitive, and was hated wherever 
he went. At last Marcus Brutus, who killed Caesar, found the 
wretch in the province of Asia, and put him to death, after having 
made him suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes of Pom- 
pey were carried to Cornelia, who buried them near Alba.f 

* Of touching and wrapping up the bod^. 

t Pompey has, in all appearance, an(| in all considerations of his character, bad 
less justice done him by historians, than any other roan of his time. His popular hu- 
manity, his military and political skill, his prudence, (which he sometimes unfor- 
tunately gave up,) his natural bravery and generosity, his conjugal virtues, which 
(though sometimes impeached;) were both naturally and morally great ; his cause, 
which was certainly, in its original interests, the cause nf Rome^ all these circum- 
stances entitled him to a more distinguished and more respectable character than anj 
of bis bietoriani have thought proper to afford him. 
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Flourished 355 years before Christ. 

IT 18 allowed as certain, that Alexander was a descendant of 
Hercules by Caranus,* and of iEacus by Neoptolemus. His fa* 
ther Philip is said to have been initiated, when very young, along 
with Olympias, in the mysteries at Samothrace ; and having con« 
ceived an effection for her, he obtained her in marriage of her bro^ 
ther Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she was left an orphan. 
The night before the marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt fell 
upon her head, which kindled a great fire, and that the flame ex- 
tended itself far and wide before it disappeared. 

Alexander*!* was born on the sixth of Hecatombseon:]: (July,) 
which the Macedonians call JLoti^, the same day that the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was burnt ; upon which Hegesias the Magncsian 
has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extinguished the Hames : 
"It is no wonder," said he, " that the temple of Diana was burnt, 
when she was at a distance employed in bringing Alexander into 
the world." All the magi, who were then at Ephesus, looked upon 
the fire as a sign which betokened a much greater misfortune : they 
ran about the town, beating their faces, and crying — " Tha.; day 
had brought forth the great scourge and destroyer of Asia." 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidaea,§ and three messengers 
arrived the same day with extraordinary tidings. The first inform- 
ed him that Parmenio had gained a great battle against the Illy* 
rians ; the second, that his race horse had won the prize at the 
Olympic games; and the third, that Oiympias was brought to bed 

* Caraniis, the sixteenth in descent from Hercules, made himself master of Maco> 
donia in the year before Christ 1794; and Alexander the Great was the twent3r* 
second in descent from Caraniis; so that from Hercules to AlexHnrier tiiere wer« 
thirty eight generations. The detcent by his mother's side is not so clear, there being 
many degrees wanting in it. It is sufficient to know that Oiympias was the daughter 
of iNeopinlemus, and sister to Arymhas. 

t In the first year of the hundred and sixth Olympiad, before Christ 354. 

f yKlian {yar. IJist.) 1. ii. c. 25,) says expressly, that Alexander was borp and died 
on the sixth day of the month Thargelion. But supposing Plutarch right in placing 
his birth in the month Hecatombsson, yet not that month, but Boedromion, then an- 
swered to the Macedonian month Lous, as appears clearly from a letter of Philip's, 
still preserved in t)>e orations of Demosthenes, {in Orat. de Corova.) In after times, 
indeed, the month Lous answered to Hecatombaion, which, without doubt, .was the 
cauhtf of Plutarch's mistake. 

\ This is another niisuke. Potidaea was taken two years before, viz. in the third 
year of the hundred and third Olympiad ; for which we have again the authority of 
Demosthenes, who was Philtp*s contemporary, (in Orai. cont. LepUtum^) as well at 
Dfodorus Siculus, L xvi. 
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of Alexander. Hie joy, on that occasion wae ^at, a^ night natu • 
rally be expected ; and the soothsayers increased it by assuring him 
that his son, who was bom in the midst of three victories, must of 
■ course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled hlm^ were those 
of Lysippus, who alone had his permission to represent him in mar« 
ble. The turn of his head, which leaned a little to one side, and 
the quickness of his eye, in which many of his friends and succes- 
sors most affected to imitate him, were best hit off by that artist. 
Appelles painted him in the character of Jupiter armed with thun. 
der, but did not succeed as to his complexion. He overcharged 
the colouring, and made his skin too brown ; whereas he was fair, 
with a tinge of red in his fhce and upon his breast. 

His continence showed itself at an early period. For though he 
was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pursuits, he was not ea- 
sily moved by the pleasures of the body ; and if he tasted them, it 
was with great moderation. But there was something superlatively 
great and sublime in his ambition, far above his years. It was not 
all sorts of honour that he courted, nor did he seek it in every 
track, like his father Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence as 
any sophist could be, and who had the vanity to record his victo- 
ries in the Olympic chariot race in the impression of his coins. 
Alexander, on the other hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him — " Whether he would not run in the Olympic 
race ?" (for he was swiff at foot,) answered — " Yes, if 1 had kings 
for my antagonists." It appears that be had a perfect aversion to 
the whole exercise of wrestling ;* (or, though he exhibited many 
other sorts of games and public diversions, in which he proposed 
prizes for tragic poets, for musicians who practised upon the flute 
and lyre, and for rhapsbdists too ; though he entertained the peo- 
ple with the hunting of all manner of wild beasts, and with fencing 
or fighting with the staff, yet he gave no encouragement to boxing 
or to the Pancratium. f 

Ambassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the absence of 
his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his stead, gained 
upon them greatly by his politeness and solid sense. He asked 
them no childish or trifling question, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads through the upper provinces of Asia; he de- 
sired to be informed of the character of their king, in what manner he 
behaved to his enemies, and in what the strength and power of Per- 
sia consisted. The ambassadors were struck with admiration, and 
looked upon the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as nothing in com- 
parison of the lofty and enterprising genius of his son. Accord. 

• PbilopflBmeo, like bim, had «n aversion for wrestling, becauie aU the exercitee 
which fie a map u> excel in it make him unfit for war. 

f If it be asked how this tbowe that Alexander did- not lore wreMliag, the aniwec 
M, the Pencroijiim was a mixtnre of boxing and wrestling. 
2p 
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ingly, whenever Dews wai brought that Philip had taken aoroo 
strong town, or won aome great battle, the young man, instead of 
appearing delighted with it, used to say to his companions — '^ My 
father will go on conquering, till there be nothing extraordinary left 
for you and me to do/' As neither pleasure nor riches, but valour 
and glory, were his great objects, he thought that, in proportion as 
the (fomittions he was to receive from his father grew greater, there 
would be less room for him to distinguish himself. Every new ac- 
qtiisition of territory he considered as a diminution of his scene of 
action ; for he did not de«re to inherit a kingdom that would bring 
him opulence, luxury, and pleasure, but one that would afford him 
wars, conflicts, and all the exercise of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, a rela- 
tion of the queen's, and a man of great seventy of manners, was 
at the head of them. He did not like the name of preceptor, though 
the employment was important and honourable : and, indeed, his 
dignity and alliance to the royal family gave him the title of the 
prince's governor* He who had both the name and business of 
preceptor, was Lysimachus, the Acamanian, a man who had 
neither merit nor politeness, nor any thing to recommend him, 
but his calling himself Phoenix ; Alexander, Achilles ; and Philip, 
Peleus. This procured him some attention, and the second place 
about the prince's person. 

When Philoniciu8,theThes8alian, offered the horse named Buce 
phalus in sale to Philip, at the price of thirteen talents,* the king, 
with the prince and many others, went into the field to see some 
trial made of him* The horse appeared extremely vicious and un. 
manageable, and was so far from suffering himself to be mounted, 
that he would not bear to be spoken to, but turned fiercely upon all 
the grooms. Philip was displeased at their bringing him so wild 
and ungovernable a horse, and bade them take him away. But 
Alexander, who had observed him well, said, ** What a horse are 
they losing, for want of skill and spirit to manage him !" Philip at 
first took no notice of this ; but, upon the prince's often repeating 
the same expression, and showing great uneasiness he said, *' Young 
man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew more than they, 
or could manage the horse better," — " And I certainly could," an- 
ewered the prince. " If you should not be able to ride him, what 
forfeiture will you submit to for your rashness ?" ** I will pay the 
price of the horse." 

Upon this all the company laughed ; but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, and laying 

* That ii, 35182. I5s. iterling. Tbif ^ill app«ar a moderate price compared with 
what we find in Varro, {De K$ Rusiie. lib. lii. c. S,) vis. that Q. Axiua, a senator, 
gave four hundred thousand sesterces for an ass; and still more moderate when com* 
pared with the account of TaTemier, that some horses in Arabia were valued at a 
■uBdrad thousand crowns^ 
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hold on the bridle, turned him to the sun ; for he had observed, it 
seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, and continually 
moved as he moved, greatly disturbed him. While his fierceness 
and fury lasted, he kept speaking to htm softly and stroking him, 
after which he gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his 
back, and got his seat very safe. Then, without pulling the reins 
too hard, or using either whip or spur, he set him a-going. As soon 
as he perceived his uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to 
run, he put him in a full gallop, and pushed him on, both with the 
voice and spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for him at first, and 
a profound silence took place. But when the prince had turned 
him and brought him straight back, they all received him with loud 
acclamations, except his father, who wept for joy, and kissing him, 
said, ** Seek another kingdom, my son, t)uit may be worthy of thy 
abilities, for Macedonia is too small for theK" 

Perceiving that he did not easily submit to authority, because ha 
would not be forced to any thing, but that he might be led to his 
duty by the gentler hand of reason, he took the method of persua. 
sion rather than of command. He saw that his education was a 
matter of too great importance to be trusted to the ordinary mas- 
ters in music, and the common circle of sciences ; and that his ge« 
nius (to use the expression of Sophocles) required 

The ruddef 8 guidance, and the curb*s restraint. 

Ho therefore sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and learned of 
all the philosophers, and the reward he gave him for forming his 
son, was not only honourable, but remarkable for its propriety. He 
had formerly dismantled the city of Stagira, where that philosopher 
was born, and now he rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants, 
who had either fied or been reduced to slavery.* He also pre* 
pared a lawn, called Mieza, for their studies and literary conversa. 
tions, where they still show us Aristotle's stone seats and shady 
walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political know, 
ledge, but was also instructed in those more secret and profound 
branches of science which they call Acroamatic and Epoptic, and 
which they did not communicate to every common scholar.f For 
when Alexander was in Asia, and received information that Aris- 
totie had published some books in which those points were dis- 
cussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf of philosophy, in which 
he blamed the course he had taken. The following is a copy 
of it : • 

• Pliny the elder and Valerius Maiimus tell ui, that Stagira was rebuilt by Alex- 
ander , and this when Aristotle wae very old. 

f The echolarr in general were instructed col j in the Mofen'e doctrinee. Vide AuL 
Cell, lib zz. ehan. 5. 
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" Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in pab- 
lisbing the Acroamatic parts of scieneo.* In what shall we differ 
from others, if the sublimer knowledge which we gained from you 
be made common to all the world ? For my part, I had rather ex- 
eel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of learning, than in 
the extent of power and dominion. Farewell." 

Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of the king, and by way 
of excuse, made answer, that those points were published and not 
published. In fact, his book of metaphysics is written in such a 
manner that no one can learn that branch of science from it, much 
less teach it others ; it serves only to refresh the memories of those 
who have been taught by a master. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirst of knowledge 
made him a man of extensive reading. The Iliad he thought, as 
well as called, a portable treasure of military knowledge, and he 
had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which is called the casket copy.f 
Onesicritus informs us, that he used to lay it under his pillow 
with his sword. As he could not find many other books in the 
upper provinces of Asia, he wrote to Harpalus for a supply, who 
aent him the works of Philistus, most of the tragedies of Euripides, 
Sophocles, and iEschylus, and the Dithyrambics of TelestusJ and 
Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man he admired in his younger years, and, as 
he said himself, he had no less affection for him than for his father. 
"From the one he derived the blessing of life, from the other the 
blessing of a good life." But afterwards he looked upon him with 
an eye of suspicion. He never, indeed, did the philosopher any 
harm ; but the testimonies of his regard being neither so extraor. 
dinary nor so endearing as before, he discovered something of a 
coldness. However, his love of philosophy, which he was either 
born with, or at least conceived at an early period, never quitted 
his soul ; as appears from the honours he paid Anaxarchus, the 
fifty talents he sent Xenocrates,§ and his attentions to Dandarais 
and Calanus. 

When Philip went upcm his expedition against Byzantium, AI. 
• Doctrines whicli were taught by private commuDkatioo, aod delivered viva 

90C4. 

. * 'J? h^P^ '* *" * rich casket found among the rpoils of Darius. A correct copy o/ 
this edition, revised by Aristotle, Callisihenes, and Anaxarchus, was published after 
the death of Alexander. " Darius," said Aiexander. »» used to keep ointments in 
this casket; but I, who have no time to aunoint myself, wUl convert it to a nobler 

i Teleetus was poet of some reputation, and a monument was erected to his mem- 
ory by Anstratus, the Sicyonian tyrant. Protogenes was sent for to paint this wtm- 
ument, and not arriving within the limiti^d time, was in danger of the iyrant»s dis- 
toleasura, but the celerity and excellence of his execution saved him. Fhiioxenes was 
AM scholar. Philistus was an historian of often cited by Plutarch 
I J .T**" P*>»«?»P*>«r ^^^ but a small part of this money, and sent the rest back ; tel- 
■ywuLf'"^ ^ ^*'' occasion for it himself, because he bad more people to 
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eztnder was only sixteen years of age, yet he was led regent of 
Macedonia, and keeper of the seal.* The M edari rebelling during 
his regency, he attacked and overthrew them, took their city, ex- 
pelled the barbarians, planted there a colony of people collected 
from various parts, and gave it the name of Alexandropolis. He 
fought in the battle of Chseronea against the Greeks, and is 
said to have been the first man that broke the sacred band of 
Thebans. 

This early display of great talents made Philip very fond of 
his son, so that it was with pleasure he heard the Macedonians 
call Alexander king, and him only general. But the troubles 
which his new marriage and his amours caused in his family, and 
the bickerings among the women, dividing the whole kingdom in- 
to two parties, involved him in many quarrels with his son, all 
which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a woman of a 
jealous and vindictive temper, inspired Alexander with unfavoura- 
ble sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding broke out in- 
to a flame on the following occasion. Philip fell in love with a 
young lady named Cleopatra, at an unseasonable time of life and 
married her. When they were celebrating the nuptials, her un. 
cle Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, desired the Macedonians to 
entreat the gods, that this marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might 
produce a lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, 
said, *' What, then, dost thou take me for a bastard 7" at the same 
time he threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and 
drew his sword, but, fortunately for them both, his passion and the 
wine ho had drank made him stumble and he fell. Alexander, ta- 
king an insolent advantage of this circumstance, said — *' Men of 
Macedon, see there the man who was preparing to pass from Ea- 
rope into Asia ! he is not able to pass from one table to another 
without falling." Afler this insult, he carried ofi* Olympias, and 
placed her in Epirus. Illyricum was the country he pitched upon 
for his own retreat. 

In the mean time Demaratus, who had engagements of hospital- 
ity with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on that account, 
could speak his mind freely, came to pay Philip a visit. Ader the 
first civilities, Philip asked him, "What sort of agreement subsis. 
ted among the Greeks?" Demaratus answered, "There is, 
doubtless, much propriety in your inquiring afler the harmony of 
Greece, who have filled your own house with so much dis- 
cord and disorder." This reproof brought Philip to himself, and 
through the the mediation of Demaratus, he prevailed with Alex- 
ander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose. Pexodorus, the 

• We know of no such people at the Medari ; but a people called Mndi there wai 
in Thrace, who, as Liry tells us, (1. xxxx.) used to make inroads into Macedonia. 

36 
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Persian governor of Caria, being desirous to draw Philip into a 
league offensive and defensive, by means of an alliance between 
their families, offered his eldest daughter in marriage to Aridasus, 
the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritas into Macedonia to treat 
about it. Alexander's friends and his mother now infused new 
notions into him again, though perfectly groundless, that, by so 
noble a match, and the support consequent upon it, Philip design- 
ed the crown for Aridaeus. . 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave him, sent one 
Thessalus, a player, into Caria, to desire the grandee to pass by 
Aridseus, who was of spurious birth, and deficient in point of un. 
derstanding, and to take the lawful heir to the crown into his alii- 
ance. Pexodorus was infinitely more pleased with this proposal. 
But Philip no sooner had intelligence of it than he went to Alexan- 
der's apartment, taking with him Philotas, the son of Parmenio, one 
of his most intimate friends and companions, and, in his presence, 
reproached him with his degeneiacy and meanness of spirit, in 
thinking of being son-in-law to a man of Caria, one of the slaves of 
a barbarian king. At the same time he wrote to the Corinthians,* 
insisting that they should send Thessalus to him in chains. Har» 
palus and Nearchus, Phrigius and Ptolemy, some of the other com. 
panions of the prince, he banished ; but Alexander afterwards re- 
called them, and treated them with great distinction. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Pausanias being abu- 
sed by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and not having justice done 
him for the outrage, killed Philip, who refused that justice. Olym- 
pias was thought to have been principally concerned in exciting 
the young man to that act of revenge, but Alexander did not pass 
uncensured. It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused 
diligent search to be made aAer the persons concerned in the as- 
sassination, and took care to have them punished ; and he expres- 
sed his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment of Cleopatra in 
his absence. 

He was only twenty years old when he succeeded to the crown, 
and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous parties and 
implacable animosities. The barbarous nations, even those that 
bordered upon Macedonia, could not brook subjection, and they 
longed for their natural kings. 

Philip had subdued Greece by his victorious arms, but not hav- 
ing had time to accustom her to the yoke, he had thrown matters 
into confusion, rather than produced any firm settlement, and he 
left the whole in a tumultuous state. The young king's Macedo- 
nian counsellors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, 
advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at least to make no at- 

• Thetsalus, upon his return from Asia, mutt have reiired to Corinth \ for the Co- 
riaUiians bad nothing to do in Caria. 
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tempts upon it with the sword ; and to recall the wavering barba« 
rians in a mild manner to their duty, by applying healing measures 
to the beginning of the revolt. Alexander, on the contrary, was 
of opinion that the only way to security and a thorough establish^ 
ment of his aflairs, was to proceed with spirit and magnanimity ; 
for he was persuaded, that if he appeared to abate of his dignity in 
the least article, he would be universally insulted. He therefore 
quieted the commotions and put a stop to the rising wars among 
the barbarians, by marching with the utmost expedition as far as 
the Danube, where fought a great battle with Syrmus, king of the 
Triballi, and defeated him. 

Some time aAer this, having intelligence that the Thebans had 
revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the same^entimentSi 
he resolved to show them he was no longer a boy, and advanced 
immediately through the pass of Thermop^^lae. *^ Demosthenes/' 
said he, *' called me a boy when I was in Illyricum, but I will show 
him before the walls of Athens that I am a man." 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was willing 
to give the inhabitants time to change their sentiments. He only 
demanded Phoenix and Prothytes, the first promoters of the re* 
▼ok, and proclaimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the Thebans, 
in their turn, demanded that he should deliver up to them Philotas 
and Antipater, and invited, by sound of trumpet, all men to join 
them, who chose to assist in recovering the liberty of Greece. Al- 
exander then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and the war be- 
gan with great fury* The Thebans, who had the combat to main- 
tain against forces vastly superior in number, behaved with a cou- 
rage and ardour far above their strength. But when the Mace- 
donian garrison fell down from the Cadmea, and charged them in 
the rear, they were surrounded on all sides, and most of them cut 
in pieces. The city was taken, plundered and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, astonished and in- 
timidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, would sub- 
mit in silence. Tet he found a more plausible pretence for his 
severity ; giving out that his late proceedings were intended to 
gratify his allies, being adopted in pursuance of complaints made 
against Thebes by the people of Phocis and Platsea. He exempt- 
ed the priests, all that the Macedonians were bound to by the ties 
of hospitality, the posterity of Pindar, and such as had opposed the 
revolt ; the rest he sold for slaves, to the number of thirty thou- 
sand. There were about six thousand killed in the battle. The 
calamities which that wretched city sufiered were various and hor. 
rible. A party of Thracians demolished the house of Timoclea, a 
woman of quality and honour. The soldiers carried ofifthe booty; 
and the captain, afler having violated the lady, asked her whether 
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she had not some gold and silver concealed. She said she had ; 
and taking him alone into the garden, showed him a well, into which 
she told him, she had thrown every thing of value when the city 
was taken. The officer stooped down to examine the well ; upon 
which she pushed him in, and then despatched him with stones. 
The Thracians coming up, seized and bound her hands, and car. 
ned her before Alexander, who immediately perceived by her look 
and gaity and the fearless manner in which she followed that sa* 
vage crew, that she was a woman of quality and superior senti- 
menttt. The king demanded, who she was 1 she answered — " I 
am the sister of Theagenes, who, in capacity of general, fought 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in the battle of Chsero. 
nea." Alexander, admiring her answer, and the bold action she 
had performed, commanded her to be set at liberty, and her chiU 
dren with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they expressed 
great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For, though they 
were upon the point of celebrating the feast of the great mysteries, 
they omitted it on account of the mourning that took place, and 
received such of the Thebans as escaped the general wreck, with 
all imaginable kindness, into their city. But whether his fury, 
like that of a lion, was satiated with blood, or whether he had a 
mind to efface a most cruel and barbarous action by an act of cle« 
mency, he not only overlooked the complaints he had sgainst 
them, but desired them to look well to their affairs, because if any 
thing happened to him, Athens would give law to Greece. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, they came to a resolution to send their quotas with Alex- 
ander against the Persians, and he was unanimously elected cap* 
tain-gcneral. Many statesmen and philosophers came to con* 
gratulate htm on the occasion ; and he hoped that Diogenes of 
Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of the number. FindU 
ing, however, that he made but little account of Alexander, and 
that he preferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a part of the su* 
burbs called Cranium, he went to see him. Diogenes happened 
to be lying in the sun ; and at the approach of so many people, ho 
raised himself up a little, and fixed his eyes upon Alexander. The 
king addressed him in an obliging manner, and asked him, **If 
there was any thing he could serve him in ?" — ** Only stand a little 
out of my sunshine," said Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was 
struck with such surprise at finding himself so little regarded, and 
saw something so great in that carelessness, that while his cour* 
tiers were ridiculing the philosopher as a monster, he said, ** If I 
were not Alexander I should wish to be Diogenes.'* 

He chose to consult the oracle about the event of the war, tsd 
for that purpose went to Delphi. He happened to arrive there oa 
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one of the days called inauspicious, upon which the law permitted 
no man to put his question. At first he sent to the prophetess, to 
entreat her to do her office ; but finding she refused to comply, and 
allei^ed the law in her excuse, he went himself, and drew her by- 
force into the temple. Then, as if conquered by his violence, she 
•aid, " My son, thou art invincible." Alexander hearing this, said, 
** He wanted no other answer, for he had the very oracle he de. 
sired." 

As to the number of his troops, those that put it at the least, sny, 
he carried over thirty thousand foot, and five thousand horse : and 
they who put it at the most, tell us, his army consisted of thirty.four 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse. The money provided for 
their subsistence and pay, according to Aristobulus', was only se* 
▼enty talents. Duris snys, he had no more than would mainlaia 
them one month ; but Onesicritus affirms, that he borrowed two 
hundred talents for that purpose. 

However, though his provision was so small, he chose, at his em- 
barkation, to inquire into the circumstances of his friends; and to 
one he gave a farm, to another, a village ; to this the revenue of a 
borough, and to that of a post. 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he sacrificed 
to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. He also anointed 
the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil, and ran round it with his 
friends, naked, according to the custom that obtains ; a(\er which 
he put n crown upon it, declaring, ** He thought that hero ex- 
tremely happy, in havinv found a faithful friend while he lived, and 
aOer his death an excellent herald to set forth his praise." As he 
went about the city to look upon the curiosities, he was asked, 
whether he chose to see Paris's lyre ? " I set but little value," said 
he, ** upon the lyre of Paris ; but it would give me pleasure to see 
that of^ Achilles, to which he sung the glorious tactions of the 
brave."* 
»In the mean time, Darius^s generals had assembled a great ar. 
my, and tuken post upon the banks of the Granicus ; so that Alex- 
ander was under the necessity of fighting there, to open the gates 
of Asia. Many of his officers were apprehensive of the depth of 
the river, and the rough and uneven banks on the other side ; and 
some thought a proper regard should be paid to a traditionary 
usage with respect to the time. For the kings of Macedon never 
used to march out to war in the month Daisius. Alexonder cured 
them of this piece of superstition, by ordering that month to be 
oalled ike tecond Artemiaws. And when Parmenio objected to bii 
• Thit alludei to that patsa^^cF in the nmth bock of the Uiild,— 

** Amu«*d at ease the goctlike man they foimd, 

PleatM with tbemlemn harp's harmonious soood; 

With these be sooths his angry soaU and sinfi 

Th* immoital deeds of beroes and of kinfs.** Pcf, 
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attempting a passage so late in the day, he said, " The Hellespoot 
would blush, if, after having passed it, he should be afraid of the 
Granicus." At the same time he threw himself into the stream 
with thirteen troops of horse ; and as he advanced in the face of 
the enemy's arrows, in spite of the steep banks which were lined 
with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the river, which 
often bore him down or covered him with its waves, his motions 
eeemed rather the effects of madness than sound sense. He held 
on, however, till, by great and surprising efforts, he gained the op- 
posite banks, which the mud made extremely slippery and danger* 
ous. When he was there, he was forced to stand an engagement 
with the enemy, hand to hand, and with great confusion on his 
part, because they attacked his men as fast as they came over, be- 
fore he had time to form them. For the Persian troops charging 
with loud shouts, and with horse against horse, made good use of 
their spears, and, when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because he was easy to 
be distinguished both by his buckler and by his crest, on each side 
of which was a large and beautiful plume of white feathers. His 
cuirass was pierced by a javelin at the joint. But he escaped un- 
hurt. Afler this, Rhcesaces and Spithridates, two officers of great 
distinction, attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridates with 
great address, and received Rhoesaces with such a stroke of his 
spear upon his breastplate, that it broke in pieces. Then he drew 
his Bword to despatch him, bui his adversary still maintained the 
combat. Meantime, Spithridates came up on one side of him, 
and raising himself up on his horse, gave him a blow with hia 
battle-axe, which cut off his crest, with one side of his plume. 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the helmet could hardly resist 
it ; it even penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to re- 
peat his stroke, when Clitus prevented him, by running him 
through the body with his spear. At the same time Alexander 
brought RhoBsaces to the ground with hb sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much fury, the Mace- 
donian phalanx passed the river, and then the infantry likewise en- 
gaged. The enemy made no great or long resistance, but soon 
turned their backs and fled, all but the Grecian emissaries, who 
making a stand upon an eminence, desired Alexander to give his 
word of honour that they should be spared. But that prince, in- 
fluenced rather by his passion than his reason, instead of giving 
them quarter, advanced to attack them, and was so warmly recei- 
Ted, that he had his horse killed under him. It was not, however, 
the famous Bucephalus, In this dispute he had more of his men 
killed and wounded, than in ail the rest of the battle ; for here they 
had to do with experienced soldiers, who fought with a courage 
kaightened by despair. 
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The barbarians, wo arc told, lost ia this battle twenty thousand 
fiYOt, and two thou.sand five hundred horse ; whereas Alexander 
had no more than thirty.four men killed,* nine of which were the 
infantry. To do honour to their memory, he erected a statue to 
each of them in brass, the workmanship of Lysippus. And that the 
Greeks might have their share in the glory of the day, he sent them 
presents out of the spoil : to the Athenians, in particular, he sent 
three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of the spoils he put this pom- 
pous inscription : — " Won by Alexander, the son of Philip, and the 
Greeks, (excepting the LacedaDmonians,) of the Barbarians in 
Asia." The greatest part of the plate, and other things of thai 
kind which he took from the Persians, he sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the face of 
Alexander's affairs, insomuch that Sardis, the principal ornament 
of the Persian empire on the maritime side, made its submission. 
All the other cilies followed its example, except Halicarnassus and 
Miletus : these he took by storm, and subdued all the adjacent coun- 
try. After this he remained some time in suspence as to the course 
he should take. At one time he was for going, with great expedi- 
tion, to risk all upon the fate of one battle with Darius ; at another 
he was for first reducing all the maritime provinces : that when he 
had exercised and strengthened himself by those intermediate ac- 
quisitions, he might then march against that prince. 

He had staid some time at Phaselis ; and having found in the 
market-place a statue of Theodectus, who was of that place, but 
then dead, he went out one evening when he had drank freely at 
supper, in masquerade, and covered it with garlands. Thus, in an 
hour of festivitv, he paid an agreeable compliment to the memory 
of a man with whom he had formerly had a connection, by means 
of Aristotle and philosophy. 

After this ho subdued such of the Pisidians as had revolted, and 
conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, which is said to have 
been the seat of the ancient* Midas, he found the famed chariot, 
fastened with cords, made of the bark of the cornel tree, and was 
informed of a tradition, firmly believed among the barbanans, 
" That the Fates had decreed the empire of the world to the man 
who should untie the knot." Most historians say it was twisltod 
so many private ways, and the ends so artfully concealed within, • 
that Alexander, finding he could not untie it, cut it asunder with 
his sword, and so made many ends instead of two. But Arwtobu. 
lus affirms that he easily untied it, by taking out the pm which las. 
tened the voke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itseit. 

His next acquisitions were Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, ana 

• A rrian (47) s« v., ih«r« vrereHboiil twenty five of ihj king*, f;;'*"^' >;"«i ^^t^i 

the person, oflesi note. ..xiy hor.e and thirty fool. Q; ^urm •mfo^^^^ ",Viy S 

onlyThe twenty five frienrt. wha Md statue.. *^hey wei^ er^iedat Dia, « «iy « 

Id^ooia. (torn wb«oce Q. MeteUu» long aftu carried tbem to fimiM. 
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there news was brought him of the death of Memnon,* who was 
the most respectable officer Darius had in the maritime parts of his 
kingdom, and likely to have givea the invader the most trouble. 
This confirmed him in his resolution of marching into the upper 
provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Susn, full of 
confidence in his numbers, for his army consisted of no less than 
six hundred thousand combatants. He was likewise more encou- 
raged by Alexander's long stay in Cilicia, which be louked upon aa 
the effect of his fear. But the real cause of his stay was sickness, 
which some attribute to his great fatigues, and others to his bathipg 
in the river Cydnus, whose water is extremely cold. His physi. 
cians durst not give him medicines, because they thought ihi^m. 
selves not so certain of the cure, as of the danger they must incur 
in the application ; for they feared the Macedonians, if they did not 
succeed, would suspect them of some bad practice. Philip, the Ar* 
canian, saw how desperate the king's case was, as well as the rest ; 
but, beside the confidence he had in his friendship, he thouohi it 
the highest ingratitude, when his master was in so much danger, 
not to risk something with him, in exhausting all his art for his re. 
lief. He therefore attempted the cure, and found no diflicuhy in 
persuading the king to wait with patience till his medicine was pre- 
pared, or to take it when ready ; so desirous was he of a speedy 
recovery, in order to prosecute the war. 

In the mean time Parmenio sent him a letter from the camp, ad- 
vising him '*to beware of Philip, whom, he said, Darius had pre. 
vailed upon, by presents of infinite value, and the promise of his 
daughter in marriage, to take him off by poison." As soon aa 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his pillow, without 
shewing it to any of his friends. The time being come, Philip, 
with the king's friends, entered the chamber, having the cup which 
contained the medicine in his hand. The king received it freely 
and w ithout the least marks of suspicion, and at the same time put 
the letter into his hands. It was a striking situation, and more in. 
teresting than any scene in a tragedy ; the one reading while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, but with a very 

* Upon the death of Meninon, who had hegiio with ^reai success to recUice the 
.Gre«>k iflanris. ard was on the point of invadinf( Euhcra. Darius was ai a liiss whom 
to employ. While he was in this suspense, Charideinns, an Aiheninn, who had 
•erved with great reputation under Philip of Macedon, but was now very zealous for 
the Persian iniereel, atienipted lo set the kin^ and his ministers right : — •• While you, 
•it," said he to Darius, "are safe, the empire can never he in gn»ai danger. Let nir, 
Iherefore, exliort you never to expose your per«m, but to make choice of mine able 
general to march against your enemy. One hundred thiiusand nien will l>e more 
iban sufficient, provided a third of them be mercenaries, to conmel him lo ahaniiiMi 
this enterprise; and if you will honour me with the command. I will he accouiitahie 
Ibr the success of what I advise.** Darius was ready to accede to the proposal; but 
th« Pttrsian grandees, through envy, accused Charidemusof a treasonable de»i|;n. and 
•ffBOfad bis ruin. Darius repented in a few days, but it was then too laie. That able 
couastUor aodgnemliirMoondcaiBed and ejBsouted.— Died. ^e. L xw'fL Q. Cvrt L iii. 
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dtfiWrent ain Th« king with an open and unembarrassed counte- 
nance, expressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence he had 
in his honour ; Philip's look shewed his indi|tnation at the calum. 
uy. One while he litied up his eyes and hands to heaven, protest- 
ing his fidelity ; another while he threw himself down by tlie bed. 
side, entreating his master to be of good courage and trust to hia 
care. 

The medicine, indeed, was so strong, and overpowered his spi. 
rirs in such a manner, that at first he was speechless, and disco, 
vered scjirce any sign of sense or life. But afterwards he was 
soon relieved by his faithful physician, and recovered so well that 
he was able to show liini:«elf to the Macedonians, whose disfresa 
did not nbaie till he came personaily before them. 

There whs in ihe army of Darius a Marrdonian fugitive, named 
Amyntas, who knew perfectly well the dii;positiun of Alexander. 
TliiH um», perceiving that Darius prepared to march through the 
fttraits in quest of Alexander, begged of him to remain where he 
was, and lake the advantage of receiving an enemy, so much infe. 
rior to him in number, upon large and spacious plains. Darius an* 
swered, '* He was afraid in that case the enemy would fly without 
cominir to an action, and Alexander escape him.'* *' If that is all 
your fear," replied the Macedonian, *Met ii give you no farther unea- 
siness ; for he will come and seek you, and is already on his marcth.'^ 
However, bis representations had no efi*ect : Darius set out for Ci* 
licia ; and Alexander was making for Syria in quest of him. But 
happening to miss each other in the night, they both turned back ; 
nnd Alexander rejoicing in his good fortune, hastened to meet 
Dariua in the Straits, while Darius endeavoured to disengage him. 
self, and recover his former camp* For by this time he was sensi- 
ble of his error in throwing himself into ground hemmed in by the 
sea on one side, and the mountains on the other, and intersected by 
the river Pinaris ; so that it was impracticable for cavalry, and his 
infantry could only act in small and broken parties, while at the 
same time, this situation was extremely convenient for 'the enemy's 
inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action ; 
but the skiUul disposition of his forces contributed still more to his 
gainins the victory* As his army was very small in comparison of 
Chat of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as to prevent its being 
surrounded, by stretching out his right wing farther than the ene* 
my's left* In that wing he acted in person, and fighting in the fore- 
most ranks, put the barbarians to flight* He was wounded, how. 
ever, in the thigh. 

The victory was a very signal one ; for he killed above a hundred 
and ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was wanting to complete 

a Plodorus ny t a hundrsd %od Uiirty Utounod. 
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it but thiB faking of Darius ; and that prince escaped narrowly. 
having got the start of his pursuers only for four. or five furlongs 
Alexander took his dhariot and his bow, and returned with them 
to his Macedonians. He found them loading themselves with tho. 
phinder oflhe enemv's camp> which was rich and various; though 
Dariiis, to make his'troops fitter for action, had left most of the 
baggage in Damasnis. The Macedonians had reserved for their 
mailer the tent of Darius, in which he found officers of the house, 
hold magnificently clothed, rich ftirnilure, and great quaolities of 
gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put oflThis armour, he went to the bath, saying 
to those about him, — " Let us go and refresh ourselves after the 
fatigues of the field, in the ball, of Darius." ** Nay, rather," Kaid 
one of his friends, " in the bath of Alexander, for the goods of the 
conquered are, and should be called the conqueror's." When he 
had taken a view oflhe basins, vials, boxes, and other vases, curi. 
ously wrought in gold, smelled the fragrant odours of essences, 
and 'seen the splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he turned 
to his friends and said, " This, then, it seems, it was to be a king."* 
As he was silting down to table, an account was brouglit him, 
that -among the prisoners were the mother and wife of Darius, and 
two unmarried danghlers ; and that upon seeing his chariot and 
and bow, they broke out into great lamentations, concluding that 
he was dead. Alexander, after some pause, during which he was 
rai her commiserating tlieir misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own 
success, sent Leonatus to assure them, "That Darius was not dead; 
that they had nothing to fear from Alexander, for his dispute with 
Darius was only for empire ; and that they should find themselves 
provided for in the same manner as when Darius was in his greatest 
prosperity." If this message to the captive princesses was gracious 
and humane, his actions were still more so. He allowed them to 
do the funeral honours to what Persians they pleased, and for that 
purpose furnished them out of the spoils with robes, and all the 
other decorations that were customary. They had as many do- 
mestics, and were served in all respects in as honourable a manner 
as before ; indeed, their appointments were greater. But there was 
another part of his behaviour to them still more noble and princely. 
Though they were now ca[»tives, he considered that they were 
ladies, not only of high rank, but of great modesty and virtue, and 
took care that they should not hear an indecent word, rwr have iho 
least cause to suspect any danger to their honour. Nay, as if they 
had been in a holy temple, or asylum of virgins, rather than in an 
enemy's camp, they lived unseen and unapproached in the most 
sacred privacy. 

• Afl if he had said, — "Could a king place his happiness in such enjoyments as 
.^'* Foe AlesandAr wat not, till long aAer this, corrupted by the Fersiau luxurj. 
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It 19 said, the wife of Darius was one of ihe most beautiful 
women, as Darius wus one of the tallest and handsomest men in 
the world, and that their daughters much resembled them. But 
Alexander, no doubt, thuught it more glorious and worthy of a king 
to conquer himself, than to subdue his enemies, and therefore never 
approached one of them. As for the other female captives, though 
they were tall and beautiful, Alexander took no further notice of 
them than to say, by way of jest, *' What eye-sores these Persian 



women are 



i»» 



He was also very temperate in eating. Of this there arc many 
proofs ; and we have a remarkable one in what he mid to Ada, ' 
whom he called his mother, and had made queen of Caria.* Ada, , 
to express her affectionate regards, sent him every day a number i 
of excellent dishes and a handsome desert ; and at last she sent \ 
him some of her best cooks and bakers. But he said, *' He had i 
no need of them ; for -he had been supplied with better cooks by 1 
his tutor Leonidas ; a march before day to dress his dinner, and a I 
light dinner to prepare his supper." He added, that '* the same i 
Leonidsis used to examine the chests and wardrobes in which his 1 
bedding and clothes were put, Jest something of luxury and super* \ 
fluity should be introduced there by his mother." { 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he was thought (o be. i 
It was supposed so, because he passed much of his time at table ; i 
but that time was spent rather in talking than drinking ; every cup 1 

introducing some long discourse. Besides, he never ma«Je these 
long meals but when he had abundance of leisure upon his hands. 
When business called, he was not to be detained by wine, or sleep, 
or pleasure, or honourable love, or the most entertaining spectacloi 
though the motions of other generals have been retarded by some 
of these things. His life sufficiently confirms this assertion ; for, 
though very short, he performed in it innumerable great actions. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen he sacrificed to 
the gods; after which he took his dinner sitting. The rest of the 
day he spent in hunting or deciding the differences among his 
troops, or in reading and writing. If he was upon a march that 
did not require haste, he would exercise himself in shooting and 
darting Ihe javelin, or in mounting and alighting from a chariot in 
full speed. Sometimes also he diverted himself with fowling and 
fox-hunting, as we find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be refreshed with 
the bath and with oil, he inquired of the stewards of his kitchen, 
whether they had prepared every thing in a handsome manner for 

• This princess, after ihe death of her eldest hrothrr Mau5o)iis, and his consort 
Ariemisia, who died wiibout children, succeeded lo me throne with her brother Hi- 
dreui, tu whom she had been married. Hid reus dying before her, Pexodorus, her 
third brother, dethroned her, and after hi» dearh, his sou in-iaw, Oronies, teiMd tha 
CfOWD. fiut Alexander reBtored her to the posaessioo of her doioiaioo& 
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tupper* It was not till late in th« evening, and when niglit was 
come on, that he took his meal, and then he eat in a recumbent 
posture. He was very attentive to his guests at table, that they 
might be served equally, and none neglected. His entertainments, 
as we have already observed, lasted many hours ; but they were 
lengthened out rather by conversation than drinking. His convex 
sation, in many respects, was more agreeable than that of most 
princes, for he was not deficient in the graces of society. His 
only fuult was his retaining so much of the soldier, as to indulge a 
troublesome vanity. He would not only boast of his own acticms, 
but suffered himself to be cajoled by flatterers to an amazing 
degree. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, that when the 
choicest fruit and fish were brought him from distant countries and 
seas, lie would send some to each of his friends, and he very often 
;efl none for himself. Yet there was always a magnificence at his 
table, and the expcnce rose with his fortune, till it came to ten 
thousand drachmas for one entertainment. There it stood : and 
he did not suffer those that invited him to exceed that sum. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, before 
he went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon appliitation, 
the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their submisnion : only 
Tyre held out. He besieged that city seven months, during which 
time he erected vast mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and 
invested it on the side next to the sea with two hundred galleys. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursion against the 
Arabians who dwelt about Antilibanus. There he ran a great risk 
of his life on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, who insialed 
on attending him ; being, as he alleged, neither older nor less vali* 
ant than Phccnix. But when they came to the hills, and quitted 
/ their horses, to march up on foot, the rest of the party got far 

/ before Alexaqder and Lysimachus. Night came on, and, as the 

^ enenkv was at no great distance, the king would not leave his pre* 

ceptor borne down with fatigue and the weight of years. There* 
fore, while he was encouraging and helping him forward, he was 
insensibly separated from his troops, and had a dark and very cold 
night to pass in an exposed and dismal situation. In this perplexity^ 
he observed at a distance a number of scattered fires which the 
enemy had lighted : and depending upon his swifness and activity, 
as well as accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difficulty, by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran to 
the next fire. After having killed two of the barbarians that Sat 
watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened with it to his 
party, who soon kindled a great fire. The sight of this so intiroi* 
dated the enemy, that many of thera fled, and those who ventared 
to attack him, were repulsed with considerable lost. 
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From thence he marched into Syria, and laid siege to Gaza* the 
capital of that country. Having taken the city, he sent most of 
the spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra and other of his friends. His 
tutor Leonidas was not forgotten ; and the present he made Mm 
had something particular in it. It consisted of five hundred talents 
weight of frankincense,'* and an hundred of myrrh, and was sent 
upon (he recollection of the hopes he had conceived when a boy. 
It seems Leonidas one day had observed Alexander at a sacrifice 
throwing incense into the fire by handfuls : upon which he said, 
" Alexander, when you have conquered the country where spices 
grow, you may be thus liberal of your incense ; but, in the mean 
time, use what you have more sparingly." He therefore wrote 
thus : ** I have sent you frankincense and myrrh in abundance^ 
that you may be no longer a churl to the gods." 

A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of the 
most curious and valuable things among the treasures and the 
whole equipage of Darius, he a^ed his friends what they thought 
most worthy to be put in it 7 Different things were proposed, but 
he said, ** Ti>e Iliyd most deserved such a case." This particular 
is mentioned by several writers of credit. And if what the Alexan* 
drians say, upon the faith of Heraclides, be true. Homer was no 
bad auxiliary or useless coimsellor in the course of the war. They 
tell us, that when Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined 
to build there a city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
called after his own name, by the advice of his architects he had 
marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the foun- 
dation ; but a wonderful dream made him to fix upon another situ« 
ation. He thought a person with grey hair, and a very venerable 
aspect, approached him, and repeated the following lines : 

Hijjh o'er a gulfy sea ihe Pharian isle 
Fronts ilic deep roar of Hisembnguiiig Nile. 

Alexander, upon this, immediately lefl his bed, and went to 
Pharos, which at that time was an island lying a little above the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the continent by 
a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon the place, than he 
perceived the commodiousness oC the situation. It is a tongue of 
land, not unlike an isthmus, whose breadth is proportionable to its 
length. On one side it has a great lake, and on the other the sea, 
which there forms a capacious harbour. This led him to declare, 
** That Homer, among his other admirable qualifications was an 
excellent architect, and he ordered a city to be planned suitable to 
the ground, and its appendant conveniences. For want of chalk 

lb. ox, dwt. gr, 
« ThA common Anic talent, in Troy weight, was • • * C6 11 171 
This talent consisted of €0 mtn<s ; but there was another Attic talent, 
by some said to consist of 80, by others of 100 muuB. The rnina 

was on 7 lei 

TlM tdent 0/ Aleiaadria was • 104 19 14^ 

2h 27 
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Ihey made use of flour, which answered well enough upon a black 
■oil, and they drew a line with it about the semicircular bay. The 
nryis of this semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

The execution of the plan he left to hia architects, and went to 
tisit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and laborious 
journey : and besides the fatigue, there were two great dangers 
attending it. The one was, that their water might fail, in a desert 
of many day's journey which afforded no supply ; and the other, 
that they might be surprised by a violent«9outh wind amidst the 
wastes of sand, as it happened long before to the army of Cam. 
byses. The wind ruised the sand, and rolled it in such waves, 
that it devoured full fifty thousand men. These difficulties were 
considered and represented to Alexander : but it was not easy to 
divert him from any of his purposes. Fortune had supported him 
in such a manner, that his resolutions were become invincibly 
strong ; and his courage inspired him with such a spirit of adven. 
ture, that he thought it not enough to be victorious in the field, but 
he must conquer both time and place. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the place, 
the minister of Ammon received him with salutations from the god, 
•8 from a father. And when he inquired, *VWhether any of the 
assassins of his father had escaped him ? the priest desired he 
would not express himself in that manner, '' for his father was not 
a mortal." Then he asked, " Whether all the murderers of Philip 
were punished; and whether it was given the proponent to be 
the conqueror of the world ?" Jupiter answered, " That he granted 
him that high distinction ; and that the death of Philip was sufiici. 
enlly avenged." Upon this, Alexander made his acknowledgments 
to the god by rich offerings, and loaded the priests with presents 
of great value. This is the account most historians give us of the 
affair of the oracle ; but Alexander himself, in the letter he wrote 
to his mother on that occasion only says, " He received certain 
private answers from the oracle, which he would communicate to 
her, and her only, at his return." 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philosopher, and the 
saying of his that pleased him most was, " That all men are go, 
verned by God, for, in every thing, that which rules and governs is 
divine." But Alexander's own maxim was more agreeable to sound 
philosophy s he said, " God is the common father of men, but more 
particularly of the good and virtuous." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected a lofty port, 
tnch as might suit a man perfectly convinced of his divine original i 
but it was in a small degree, and with great caution, that he as- 
sumed any thing of divinity among the Greeks. We must except, 
however, that he wrote to the Athenians concdming Samoa, " It 
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was not I vho gave you that free and famous city, but your then 
Lord, who was called my father," meaning Philip.* Yet long after 
this, when he was wounded with an arrow, and experienced great 
torture from it, he said^ my friends, this is bloody and not the ichor, 

** Which blest immortals shed.** 

At his return from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honoured the gods 
with sacrifices and solemn processions ; on which occasion the 
people were entertained with music and dancing, and tragedies 
were presented in the greatest perfection, not only in respect of 
the magnificence of the scenery, but the spirit of emulation in those 
who exhibited them. In Athens persons are chosen by lot out of 
the tribes to conduct those exhibitions ; but in this case the princes 
of Cyprus vied with each other with incredible ardour; particu- 
larly Nicocreon king of Salamis, and Pasicrates king of SoU. 
They chose the most celebrated actors that could be found ; Past- 
crates risked the victory upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon 
Thessalus. Alexander interested himself particularly in behalf of 
the latter ; but did not discover his attachment, till Athenodorus 
was declared victor by all the suffrages. Then, as he lefl the 
theatre, he said, " I commend the judges for what they have done ; 
but I would have given half my kingdom rather than have seen 
Thessalus conquered." 

It was about this titne that he received a letter from Dartus, in 
which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification and 
future friendship, to pay him ten thousand talents in ransom of the 
prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this side the Euphnu 
tes, and to give him his daughter in marriage. Upon his commu- 
nicating these proposals to his friends, Parmenio said, " If I were 
Alexander, I would accept them." — ^" So would I,"8aid Alexaoder,f 
** If I were Parmenio," The answer he gave Darius was, " That 
if he would come to him, he should find the best of treatment : if 
not, he must go and seek him." 

In consequence of this declaration he began bis march ; but he 
repented that he had set out so soon, when he received information 
that the wife of Darius was dead. That princess died in childbed ; 
and the concern of Alexander was great, because he lost an oppor* 
tunity of exercising his clemency. All he could do was to return, 
and bury her with the utmost magnificence. 

Alexander having subdued all on this side the Euphratois, began 

his march against Darius, who had taken the field with a million 

of men. During this march, one of his friends mentioned to him» 

. us a matter that might divert him, that the servants of the army 

» He knew the Athenians were sunk into wirh mcannew, that they would readily 
admit his pretensions to divinity. So afterwards tbcy dei6«*d Oeiireirius. 

f LongiDUS takes notice of this as an instance, that it is natural for men of geoiu% 
•vea in their comnoo discourse, to let fall something great and sulilime. 
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had divided thamteWef into two bands, and that each had chosen 
a chief, one of whom they called Alexander, and the other Darius. 
They began to skirmish with clods, and afterwards fought with 
their fists ; and, at last, heated with a desire of victory, many of 
them came to stones and sticks, insomuch that they could bardly 
be parted. The king, upon this report, ordered the two chiefs to 
fight in single combat, and armed Alexander with his own hands, 
while Philotas did the same for Darius. The whole army stood 
and looked on, considering the event of this combat as a presage 
of the issue of the war. The two champions fought with great 
fury ; but he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. 
He was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed to 
wear a Persian robe, as Eratothenes tells the story. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela,* as most 

historians will have it; but at Gaugamela, which, in the Persian 

tongue, is said to signify the house of the camel ;\ so called, because 

one of the ancient kings having escaped his enemies by the swift. 

j^ss of his camel, placed her there, and appointed the revenue of 

^xkrtain* villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September there happened an eclipse of the 
moon ; about the beginning of the festivals of the great jriysteriea 
at Athens. The eleventh night after that eclipse, the two' armies 
being in view of each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and- 
took a general review of his troops by torch-ligrht. Meantime 
Alexander suflfered his Macedonians to repose themselves, and 
with his soothsayer Aristander performed some private ceremonies 
before his tent, and offered sacrifices to Fear4 The oldest of his 
friends, and Parmenio in particular, when they beheld the plain 
between Niphates and the Gordajan mountains ail illuminated with 
the torches of the barbarians, and heard the tumultuous and appall- 
ing noise from their camp, like the bellowing of an immense sea, 
were astonished at their numbers, and observed among themselves 
how arduous an enterprise it would be to meet such a torrent of 
war in open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when he 
had finished the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy in 
the night, when darkness would hide what was most dreadful in the 
combat. Upon this he gave them that celebrated answer, — I will 
not steal a victory. 

It is true, this answer has been thought by some to savour of the 
vanity of a young man who derided the most obvious danger: yet 
others have thought it not only well calculated to encourage his 

• But ai Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbela. a considerable town, stood 
near ll, the Macedonians chose to dislin^ui&h the battle by the name of the Jaiier. 

J Darius, the son of Hystacpes, crns8(>d the deserts of Scyihia upon that camel. 

i Fear was not without her aJiais; Theseus sacrificed to her, as we have seen ia 
his lUb: And Plutarch tells ub, in the life of Agis and Cleoinenes, that the L.acadnmo- 
Bians built a temple to Fear, whom the> honoured, not as a pernicious demon, but M 
Ikt bond of all good govornmeot 
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troops at that time, bilt polite enough in respect to the future ; be. 
cause, if Darius happened to be beaten, it ]efl him no handle to 
proceed to another triulj under pretence that night and darkness 
had been his adversaries, as he had before laid the blame upon the 
mountains, the narrow passes, and the sea. For in such a vast 
empire it could never be the want of arms or men that would bring 
Duriud to give up the dispute ; but the ruin of his hopes and spirits, 
in consequence of the loss of a battle, where he had the advantage 
of numbers and of day. light. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to rest in his 
tent, and he is said to have slept that night much sounder than 
usual ; insomuch that when his officers came to attend him the next 
day, they could not but express their surprise at it, while they were 
obliged themselves to give out orders to the troops to take their 
morning refreshment. After this, as the case was urgent, Parme- 
nio entei*ed his apartment, and standing by the bed, called him two 
or three times by name. When he awaked, that officer asked him, 
— " Why he slept like a man that had already conquered, and not 
rather like one who had the greatest battle the world ever heard 
of to fight ?" Alexander smiled at the question, and said, — " In 
what light can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we have 
not now to traverse desolate countries in pursuit of Darius, and he 
no longer declines the combat ?" It was not^ however, only before 
the buttle, but in the Hice of danger, that Alexander showed his 
intrepidity and excellent judgment ; for the battle was some time 
doubtful. The left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was almost 
broken by the impetuosity with which the Bactrian cavalry char- 
ged ; and MnzsBUs hud, moreover, detached a party of horse, with 
orders to wheel round and attack the corps that was lefl to guard 
the Macedonian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these 
circumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexander, that his 
camp and baggage would be taken if he did not immediately des- 
patch a strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The 
moment that account was brought him, he was giving the right 
wing, which he commanded in person, the signa} to charge. He 
stopped, however, to tell the messenger, — ** Parmenio must have 
lost his senses, and in this disorder must have forgot, that the con- 
querors are always masters of ail that belonged to the enemy ; and 
the conquered need not give themselves any concern about their 
treasures or prisoners, nor have any thing to think of, but how to 
sell their lives dear, and die in the bed of honour." 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, he put on 
his helmet ; for in otner points he came ready armed out of his tent. 
He had a short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close about him, 
and over that a breast.plate of linen strongly quilted, which waa 
found among the spoils at the battle of Issus* His helmet, the 
27t 
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vorkmanship of Theophilua, was of iron, buf so well polbhed, that 
it shone like the brightest siiver. To this was fixed a gorget of 
the same metal, set with precious stones. His sword, the weapon 
he generally used in battle, was a present from the king of the 
Citieans, and could not be excelled for lightness or for temper. 
But the belt which he wore in all engagi^ments was more superb 
than the rest of his armour. It was given him by the Rhodians as 
a mark of their respect, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in 
it. In drawing up his army and in giving orders, as well as exer- 
cising and reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on account of his 
age, and rode another horse ; but he constantly charged upon him ; 
and he had no sooner mounted him than the signal was always 
given. 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and the other Greeks 
was of some length on this occasion. When he found that they, in 
their turn, strove to add to his confidence, and called out to him to 
lead them against thg barbarians, he shifted his javelin to his left 
hand, and stretching his right hand towards heaven, according to 
Callisthenes, he entreated the gods, " to defend and invigorate the 
Greeks, if he really was the son of Jupiter." 

Aristander the soothsayer, ^%ho rode by his side, in a white robe, 
and with a crown of gold upon his head, then pointed out an eagle 
flying over him, and directed his course against the enemy. The 
sight of this so animated the troops, that, after mutual exhortations 
to bravery, the cavalry charged at full speed, and the phalanx 
rushed on like a torrent. Before the first ranks were well enga. 
ged, the barbarians gave way, and Alexander pressed hard upon 
the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the midst of the host where 
Darius acted in person ; for he*l)eheld him at a distance, over the 
foremost ranks, amidst his royal squadron ; besides that he was 
mounted upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily distinguished by 
his size and beauty. A numerous body of select cavalry stood in 
close order about the chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive 
the enemy. But Alexander's approach seemed so terrible, as he 
drove the fugitives upon those who still maintained their ground, 
that they were seized with consternation, and the greatest part of 
them dispersed. A few of the best and bravest of them, indeed, 
met their death before the king's chariot, and falling in heaps one 
upon another, strove to stop the pursuit; for in the very pangs of 
death they clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold of their 
horses' legs as they stood upon the ground. 

Darius had now the most dreadful dangersJt>efore his eyes. His 
own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, were dn. 
ven back upon him ; the wheels of his chariot were, moreover, 
entangled among the dead bodies, so that it was almost impossible 
to turn it ; and the horses plunging among heaps of the slain, 
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bounded up and down, and no longer obeyed the hands of the 
charioteer. In this extremity he quitted the chariot and his arms, 
and fled, as they tell us, upon a mare which had newly foaled. But 
in all probability he had not escaped so, if Parmenio had not again 
sent some horsemen to desire Alexander to come to his assistance, 
because great part of the enemy's forces stUl stood their ground, 
and kept a good countenance. Alexander, though vexed at being 
so stopped in his career, did not acquaint the troops about him with 
the purport of the message ; but under pretence of being weary of 
such a carnage, and of its growing dark, sounded a retreat. How- 
ever, as he was riding up to that part of his army which had been 
represented in danger, he was informed that the enemy were to- 
tally defeated and put to flight. 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian empire appeared 
to be entirely destroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged king 
of all Asia. The first thini; he did was to make his acknowledg- 
ments to the gods by magnificent sacrifices : and then to his friends, 
by rich gifls of houses, estates, and governments. As he was por- 
ticularly ambitious of recommending himself to the Greeks, he sig. 
nified by letter, that all tyrannies should be abolished, and that 
they should be governed by their own laws, under the auspices of 
freedom. To the Piataeans in particular he wrote, tbat their city 
sliould be rebuilt, because their ancestors had made a present of 
their territory to the Greeks, in order that they might fight the 
cause of liberty upon their own luiids. lie sent also a part of the 
spoils to the Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the spirit and cou* 
rage of their countryman Phaylus, a champion of the wrestling- 
ring, who, in the war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks 
in Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out 
a ship at his own expcnce, and repaired to Salamis, to take a share 
in the common danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander take in 
every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian was he of tho 
honour of all great actions ! 

Alexander having made himself master of Susa, found in the 
king's palace, forty thousand talents in coined money,''' and the 
royal furniture and other riches were of inexpressible value. 
Among other things, there was purple of Hermoine, worth five 
thousand talents, which, though it had been laid up a hundred and 
ninety years, retained its first freshness and beauty. It is said he 
found as much gold on his first entrance into Persia as he did at 
Susa, and that there was such a quantity of other treasures and 
rich movables, that it loaded tea thousand pair of mules and five 
thousand camels.f 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a great statue of Xerxes, 

* Q. Curtius, who magnifiei every tfaiog, says fifty thousand, 
f Diodorus says Uiree thousand. 
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which had been thrown down from its pedestal by the crowd that 
suddenly rushed in, and lay neglected on the ground. Upon this 
he stopped, and addressed it as if it had been alive. " Shall we 
leave you," said he, ** in this condition, on account of the war you 
made upon Greece, or rear you again, for the »uke of your mag. 
Danimity and other virtues?" After he had stood a long lime con. 
sidering in silence which he should do, he passed by and left it ss 
it was. To give his troops ume to refresh themselves, he staid 
there four months, for it was winter. 

When he was upon the point of marching against Darius, he 
made a great entertainment for his friends, at which they drank to 
a degree of intoxication ; and the women had their share in it, for 
they came in masquerade to seek their lovers. The most celebra* 
ted among their women was Thais, a native of Attica, and mistress 
to Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. When she had gained 
Alexander's attention by her flattery and humorous vein, she ad. 
dressed liim over her cups in a manner agreeable to the spirit of 
her country, but far above a person of her stamp. " I have under- 
gone great fatigues," said she, " in wandering about Asia ; but this 
day has brought me a compensation, by putting it in my power to 
insult the proud courts of the Persian kings. Ah ! how much greater 
pleasure would it be to finish the carousal with burning the palace 
of Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and to set fire to it myself iq 
the sight of Alexander !* Then shall it be said in times to come, 
that the women of his train, have more signally avenged the cause 
of Greece upon the Persians, than all that the generals before him 
could do by sea or land." 

This speech was received with the loudest plaudits and most 
tumultory acclamations. All the company strove to persuade the 
king to comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to their in* 
stances, he leaped from his seat, and, with bis garland on his head, 
and a flambeau in his hand, led the way : the rest followed with 
shouts of joy, and, dancing as they went, spread themselves round 
the palace. The Macedonians, who got intelligence of this frolic, 
ran up with lighted torches, and joined them with great pleasure ; 
for they concluded, from his destroying the royal palace, that the 
king's thoughts were turned towards home, and that he did not 
design to fix his seat among the barbarians. Such is the account 
most of the writers give us of the motives of this transaction. There 
are not, however, wanting those who assert, that it was in conse* 
quence of cool reflection ; but all agree that the king soon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

* These domes were not reared solely for regal magoificenca and security, but to 
aid the appetites of power and luxury, and to secrete the royal pleasures from those 
that toiled to gratify them. Thus, as this noble structure was possibly raised not only 
for vanity but for riot ; so, probably, by vanity inflamed by not, it fell ;— a 8triiuB( 
iastanfie of the insicoiAeaiiej of human labouii, and the depiavity of buman Da4iitek 
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. As he was naturally munificent, that inclination increased with 
bis extraordinary acquisitions ; and he had also a gracious manner, 
which is the only thing which gives bounty an irresistible charm. 
With what a free hand he showered his gifts upon his friends, and 
those who attended upon his person, appears from one of the letters 
of Olympias. " You do well," said she, ** in serving your friends, 
and it is right to act nobly: but by making them all equal to kings, 
in proportion as you put it in their power to make friends, >ou de- 
prive yourself of that privilege." As for his mother, he made her 
many magnifficent presents; but he would not suffer her busy 
gemus to exert itself in state affairs, or in the least to controul the 
proceedings of government. She complained of this as a hardship, 
and he bore her ill-huniour with great mildness. Antipater once 
wrote him a long letter full of heavy complaints against her; and 
when he had read it, he said, " Antipater knows not that one tear 
of a mother can blot out a thousand such complaints." 

Finding that his great officers set no bounds to their luxury, that 
they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, and profuse in 
other respects, he reproved their degeneracy with all the temper 
of a philosopher. After this, he constantly took the exercise of war 
or hunting, and exposed himself to dangers and fatigue with less 
precaution than ever ; so that a Lacedtemonian ambassador, who 
attended him one day when he had killed a fierce lion, said, *' Alex- 
ander, YOU have disputed the prize of royalty gloriously with the 
lion." 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of exercise for 
himself, and example to others. But his friends, in the pride of 
wealth, were so devoted to luxury and ease, that they considered 
long marches and campaigns as a burden, and by degrees came to 
murmur and speak ill of the king. As he first bore their censures 
with great moderation, and used to say, '* There was something 
noble in hearing himself ill spoken of while be was doing well."*^ 
Indeed, in the least of the good offices he did his friends, there were 
great marks of affection and respect. We will give an instance or 
two of it. He wrote to Peucestas, who had been bitten by a bear 
in hunting, to complain, that he had given an account of the acci* 
dent, by letters, to others of his friends, and not to him. ** Rut 
now," tjays he, " let me know, however, how you do, and whether 
any of your company deserted yon, that I may punish them, if such 
there were." When Hephcestinn happened to be absent upon busi- 
ness, he acquainted him in one of his letters, that, as they were 
diverting themselves with hunting the iiihneumon,'!' Craterus had 

• Voltaire says ■omewhere, that it it a noble thing to make ingraiet. He teems to 
be indebted for ihit tentiment to Alexander, 
f The Eg3rpttan rat, called ichneumon^ it of the tize of a eat, with very rough hair, 

red wiih white, rellow, and ash colour ; itt note like that of a hoi, with which it 
up the eaith. It hat tbort black legt, mod a tail like a Ibi. It Uvea on limd% 
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the misfortune to be run tnrough the thighs with Pcrdiccas's lance. 
When Peucestas recovered of a dangerous illness, he wrote a let- 
ter with his own hand to Alexippus, the physician, to thank htm 
for his care. During the sickness of Craterus, the king had a 
dream, in consequence of which he offered sacrifices for his re- 
covery, and ordered him to do the same. Upon Pausanias the 
physician's design to give Craterus a dose of hellebore, he wrote 
to him, expressing his great anxiety about it, and desiring him to 
be particularly cautious in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned 
Ephialtes and Cissus, who brought him the first news of the flight 
and treasonable practices of Harpalus, supposing their information 
false. 

When he marched against Darius again, he expected another 
battle. But upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the person 
of that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent them home, 
afler he had given them a gratuity of two thousand talents over and 
above their pay. The pursuit was long and laborious, for he rode 
three thousand three hundred furlongs in eleven days.* As they 
oAen suffered more for want of water than by fatigue, many of the 
cavalry were unable to hold out. While they were upon the march, 
Rome Macedonians had filled their bottles at a river, and were 
bringing the water upon mules. These people seeing Alexander 
greatly distressed with thirst (for it was in the heat of the day,) 
immediately filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him 
He asked them to whom they were carrying it ? and they said, 
" Their sons : but if our prince does but live, we shall get other 
children if we lose them." Upon this, he took the helmet in his 
bands ; but looking round, and seeing all the horsemen bending 
their heads, and fixing their eyes upon the water, he returned it 
without drinking. However, he praised the people that offered it, 
and said, " If I alone drink, these good men will be dispirited." 
The cavalry, who were witnesses to this act of temperance and 
magnanimity, ciied out, " Let us march ! We are neither weary 
nor thrsty, nor should we even think ourselves mortal, while under 
the conduct of such a king." At the same time they put spurs to 
their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but only sixty were 

•erpeuts, snails, £c. and is of great service in Esypt, by its natural instinct of huuiing 
out and brealcing the eggf of the crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an in- 
crease of that destructive creature. The naturalists also say, that ii is so greedy after 
ihe crocodile's liver, that rolling itself up in mud, it slips down his throat, while he 
sleeps with his mouth opeu, aod gnaws his way out again.— >i>iW. Sic, p. 32. 78. : 
TOn 1. viii. c. 24, 25. ^ 

The Egyptians worshipped the ichnetimon fbf destroying the crocodiles. They 
worshipped the crocodile, too, probably as the Indians do the devil, that it might do 
Xhfiin no hurt. 

* As this was no mora than forty miles a- day, it is nothing when compared to Ch«rlei 
itli's march from Bender through Germany ; nothing to the ezpediuon of HaoDitel 
•iong the African coast 
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able to keep up with him till they reached the enemy's camp. 
There they rode over the gold and silver that lay scattered about* 
and passing by a number of carriages full of women and children, 
which were in motion, but without charioteers, they hastened to 
the leading squadron, not doubting that they should find Darius 
among them. At last, after much search, they found him extended 
on his chariot, and pierced with many darts. Though he was near 
his last moments, he had strength to ask for something to quench 
his thirst. A Macedonian named Polystratus, brought him some 
cold water, and when he had drank, he said " Friend, this fills up 
the measure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward 
thee for this act of kindness. But Alexander will not let thee 
go without a recompense ; and the gods will reward Alexander 
for his humanity to my mother, to my wife, and children. Teil 
him, I give him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead." So say- 
ing, he took the hand of Polystratus, and immediately expired. 
When Alexander came up, he showed his concern for that event 
by the trongest expressions, and covering the body with his own 
robe, ordered it should have all the honors of a royal funeral. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he entered with 
the flower of his army. There he took a view of the Caspian Sea. 
The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party who were leading 
his horse Bucephalus, and took him. This provoked him so much 
that he sent a herald to threaten them, their wives and children, 
with utter extermination, if they did not restore the horse. « But, 
upon their bringing him backhand surrendering to him their cities, 
he treated them with great clemency, and paid a considerable sum 
by way of ransom, to those that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia, where, finding no ens 
ployment for his arms, he first put on the robe of the barbarian 
kings : whether it was that he conformed a little to their customs, 
because he knew how much a similarity of manners tends to re- 
concile and gain men's hearts ; or whether it was by way of ex- 
periment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought to pay him 
the greater deference, by accustoming them insensibly to the new 
barbaric attire and port which he assumed. This uas a mortify- 
ing sight to the Macedonians ; yet, as they admired his other vir- 
tues, they thought he might be sufiered to plense himself a littla 
and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, 
who, beside his other hardships, had lately been wounded in the 
leg with an arrow, which shattered the bone in such a manner that 
splinters were taken out; who, another time, had such a violent 
blow from a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming 
darkness covered his eyes, and continued for some time, and yet 
continued to expose his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had passed the Orexartes, which he suppo- 
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■ed to be the Tan^ie, he not only attacked the Scythians and rotit* 
ed them, but pursued them a hundred furlongs, in spite of what he 
suffered at that time from a flux. 

Afler this, he accommodated himself more than ever to the man* 
ners of the Asiatics, and at the same time persuaded them to adopt 
tome of the Macedonian fashions; for by a mixture of both, he 
thought an union might be promoted much better than by force, 
and his authority maintained when he was at a distance : for the 
same renson, he selected thirty thousand boys, and gave them 
masters to instruct them in the Grecian literature, as well as to 
train them to arms in the Macedonian mnnner« 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the effect of 
love. He saw her at an entertainment, and found her charms ir. 
resistible ; nor was the match unsuitable to the situation of his af- 
fairs. The barbarians placed greater confidence in hira on ac- 
count of that alliance, and his chastity gained their affection 2 it 
delighted them to think, he would not approach the only woman 
he ever passionately loved, without the sanction of marriage. 

HephsBstion and Craterus were his two favourites. The former 

S raised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did ; the latter ad- 
ored to the customs of his own country. He therefore employed 
HephsBstion in his transactions with the barbarians, and Craterus 
to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and Macedonians. The 
one had more of his love, and the other more of his esteem. He 
was persuaded, indeed, and he often said, " Hephsesiion loved Al- 
exander, and Craterus the king." Hence arose private animosU 
ties, which did not fail to break out upon occasion. One dav, in 
India, they drew their swords and came to blows. The friends of 
each were joining in the quarrel, when Alexander interposed. 
He told Hephaeslion publicly, " He was a fool and a madman, 
Dot to be sensible, that without his master's favour he would be no- 
thing." He gave Craterus also a severe reprimand in private, and 
afler having brought them together again, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon and all the other gods. ** That he loved 
them more than all the men in the world ; but if he perceived them 
at variance again, he would put them both to death, or him at least 
who began the puarrel." This is said to have had such an effect 
upon them, that they never expressed any dislike to each other, 
even in jest, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the son of Parmenio, had 
ffreat authority ; for he was not only valiant and indefatigable in 
the field, but, after Alexander, no man loved his friend more, or had 
ft greater spint of generosity. The loftiness of his port was alto- 
gether extravagant ; not tempered with any natural graces, but 
formal and uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred and suspicion : 
Uksomuchthat Parmenio one day said to him, "My son, be less." 
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He had long been represented in an invidious light to Alexander. 
In his cups he indulged his vanity, and let many indiscreet things 
escape him ; attributing all the great actions of the war to himself 
and to his father. As tor Alexander, he culled him a boy, who by 
their means enjoyed the title of conqueror. These things being 
reported to the Uing, he kept the matter private, and discovered no 
tokens of aversion. But Philotas having refused admittance to the 
person who gave information of the conspiracy of Limnus tigainst 
the life of Alexander, he began to give way to his suspicions, and 
listen to innumerable accusations against Philotas, some of them 
Very groundless. He was apprehended and put to the torture, in 
presence of the great ofBcers of the court. After the execution of 
philotas, he immediately sent orders into Media, that Parmenio 
should be put to death : a man who had a share in most of Philip's 
conquests, and who was the principal, if not the only one, of ihe 
old counsellors, who put Alexander the Great upon his expedition 
into Asia. 

Soon after this happened the affair of Clitus, which, though very 
shocking, seems to have been a misfortune rather than a deliber* 
ate act. After they were warmed with drinking, somebody began 
to sing the verses of one Pranicus, or, as others will have it, of Pi- 
erio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers, who had lately 
been beaten by the barbarians. The elder part of the company 
were greatly offended at it, and condemned both the poet and the 
singer ; but Alexander, and those about him, listened with pleas* 
ure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by this time had drank too 
much, and was naturally rough and forward, could not bear theii 
behaviour. He said, ^* It was not well done to make a jest, and 
that among barbarians and enemies, of Macedonians that were 
much better than the laughers, though they had met with a misfor. 
tune.'' Alexander made answer, '*That Clitus was pleading his 
own cause, when he gave cowardice the sofl name of misfortune." 
Then Clitus started up, and said, ** Yet it was this cowardice that 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you were turning your 
back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of the Mace, 
donians and these wounds that you are grown so great, that you 
disdain to acknowledge Philip for your father, and will needs pass 
yourself for the son of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied, ** It is in this vil- 
lanous manner thou talkest of me in all companies, and stirrest up 
the Macedonians to mutiny ; but, dost thou think to enjoy it long !" 
"And what do we enjoy now V* said Clitus; "What reward have 
we for all our toils ? Do we not envy those who did not live to see 
Macedonians bleed under Median rods, or sue to Persians for ac 
cess to their king?" While Clitus \vent on in this rash manner, 
and the king retorted upon him with equal bitterness, the old men 
28 
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intei*po8ed, and endeavoured to allay the flame. Mean time Alex* 
ander turned to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colo- 
phonian,and said, "Do not the Greeks appear to you among the 
Macedonians, like demigods among so many wild beasts ?" Cli« 
tus, far from giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander " To 
speak out what he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his table, 
who would declare their sentiments without reserve. But perhaps," 
continued he, " it were belter to pass your life with barbarians and 
slaves, who will worship your Persian girdle and \vhUe robe with* 
out scruple. 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, threw an apple 
at his face, and then looked about for his sword. But Aristopha- 
nes, one of his guards, had taken it away in time, and the compa- 
ny gathered about him, and entreated him to be quiet. Their re- 
monstrances, however, were vain. He broke from them, and call- 
ed out in the Macedonian language for his guards, which was the 
signal of a great tumult. At the same time he ordered the trum- 
peter to sound, and struck him with his fist, upon his discovering 
an unwillingness to obey. This man was afterwards held in great 
esteem, because he prevented the whole army from being alar- 
med. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, his friends, with 
much ado, forced him out of the room. But he soon returned by 
another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful tone, those ver- 
ses from the Andromache of Euripides : 

Are these your customs ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants ? Shall one mao cUim 
The trophies won by thousands? 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of the guards, and 
meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, ran him through 
the body. He fell immediately to the ground, and with a dismal 
groan expired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment ; and seeing his friends 
standing in silent astonishment by him, he hastily drew the spear 
out of the dead body, and was applying it to his own throat, when 
his guards seized his hands, and carried him by force into his cham- 
ber ; and when he had wasted himself with tears and lamentations, 
he lay in speechless grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy silenoe, forced themselves 
into the room, and attempted to console him. As he seemed a lit- 
tle comforted, Callisthenes the philosopher, Aristotle's near rela- 
lion, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called in.* Callisthenes 

• Callisthenes was of the city ofOlynthus* and had been recommended to Alextn- 
^tr by Aristotle, whose relation he was. He had too miteh of the spirit of iibdrty to 
be fit for a court He did not show it, however, in this instance. Ansiotk foro 
warned him, that if he went on to treat the king with the freedom which his spirit 
proaaoie<i, it would one day he fatal ib him. 
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began in a soft and tender manner, endeavouring to relieve him 
without searching the wound. But Anaxarchus, who had a par- 
ticular walk tn philosophy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers 
in science with contempt, cried out, on entering the room, " Is this 
Alexander, upon whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it 
be he who lies extended on the ground, crying like a slave, in feat 
of the law and the tongues of men, to whom he should himself be a 
law and the measure of right and wrong ? What did he conquer foi 
but to rule and to command, not servilely to submit to the vain opi- 
nions of men : know you not," continued he, **that Jupiter is re. 
presented with Themis and. Justice by his side, to show, that 
whatever is done by supreme power is right?" By this, and othei 
discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the king's grief in- 
deed, but made him more haughty and unjust. At the same time, 
he insinuated himself into his favour in so extraordinary a manner, 
that he could no longer bear the conversation of Callisthene:', who 
before was not very agreeable on account of his forbidding aus 
teriiy. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting out for India, lie 
saw his troops were so laden with spoils that they were unfit to 
march. Therefore, early in the morning that he was to take his 
departure, after the carriages were assembled, he first set fire to 
his own baggage and that of his friends ; and then gave orders that 
the rest should be served in the same manner. The resolution ap« 
peared more difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were 
displeased at it, and numbers received it with acclamations of joy. 
They freely gave part of their equipage to such as were in need, 
and burnt and destroyed whatever was superfluous. This greatly 
encouraged Alexander. 

At the siege of Nysa,* the Macedonians made some difficulty of 
advancing to the attack, on account of the clepth of the river that 
washed its walls, till Alexander said, <* What a wretch am I, that 
I did not learn to swim !" and was going to ford it with his shield 
in his hand. .After the first assault, while the troops were refresh, 
ing themselves, ambassadors came with an offer to capitulate ; and 
along with them were deputies from some other places. They 
were surprised to see him in armour without any pomp or ceremo- 
ny ; and their astonishment increased, when he bade the oldest of 
the ambassadors, named Acuphis, take the sopha that was brought 
for himself. Acuphis, struck with a benignity of reception so far 
beyond his hopes, asked what they must do to be admitted into his 
friendship? Alexander answered, ''It must be on condition that 
they appoint you their governor, and send me a hundred of their 

f Arrian rails it Nysa; so indeed does the Vulenh. MS. That historian placet if 
Dear Mount iMeris. and adds, that it was built by Dionysiut or Bacchtia. Henos it 
had ine name 0/ Dionysiopolis. it it now called Neif. 
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best men for hostages." Acupbis smiled at this, and said, " I 
should govern belter if you would take the worst instead of the 
best." 

It is said, the dominions of Taxiles, in India, were as large as 
Egypt : they afforded excellent pasturage, and were the most fcr- 
tile in all respects. As he was a man of great prudence, he waited 
on Alexander, and after the first compliments, thus addressed him : 
"What occasion is there for wars between you and me, if you are 
not come to take from us our water and other necessaries of life : 
the only things that reasonable men will take up arms for ? As to 
gold and silver, and other possessions, if I am richer than you, I 
am willing to oblige you with part ; if I am poorer, I have no ob- 
jection to sharing in your bounty." Charmed with his frankness, 
Alexander took his hand, and answered, " Think you, then, with 
all this civility, to escape without a conflict 7 You are much de* 
ceived, if you do. I will dispute it with you to the last ; but it 
shalj oe in favours and benefits ; for I will not have you exceed 
me in generosity." Therefore, afler having received great pre- 
sents from him, and made greater, he said to him one evening, " I 
drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge me, you shall 
have a thousand talents." His friends were offended at his giving 
away such immense sums, but it mad« many of the barbarians 
look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The moat warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. Upon 
this invasion they defended the cities that hired them, with great 
vigour, and Alexander sulFered by them not a little. To one of 
the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, and yet seized 
the mercenaries, as they were upon their march homewards, and 
put them all to the sword. This is the only blot iii his military 
conduct ; all his other proceedings were agreeable to the laws of 
war, and worthy of a king.* 

The philosophers gave him no less trouble than the mercena- 
ries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy upon those princes 
that declared for him, and by exciting the free nations to take up 
arms ; for which reason he hanged many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it io his own 
letters. According to them, the river Hydaspes was between the 
two armies, and Porus drew up his elephants on the banks oppo- 
site the enemy, with their heads towards the stream, to guard it. 
Alexander caused a great noise and bustle to be made every day 
in his camp, that the barbarians being accustomed to it, might not 
be so ready to take the alarm. This done, he took the advantage 

* It was ju»t and lawful, it seerat, to go about harassing and destroying those na- 
tions that had never ofiended him, and upon which he had nu claim, except that 
avowed by the northern barbariane, when they entered Italy, namely, tliat the weak 
must submit to the strong. Indeed, those barbarians were much bonestar men, lor 
tbey bad another and btnar {ilaa— 'tbay went to seek bread. 
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of a dark and stormy night, with part of his infantry, and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island in tho river, at some dia. 
lance from the Indians. When he was there, he and his troops 
were attacked with a most violent wind and rain, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning. But, notwithstanding this hurri- 
cane, in which he saw several of his men perish by the lightning, 
he advanced from the island to the opposite bank. The Hydaspes, 
swelled with the rain, by its violence and rapidity, made a breach 
on that side, which received water enough to form a bay, so that 
when he came to land, he found the bank extremely siipptirv, and 
the ground broken and undermhied by the current. On this occa- 
sion he '\:i suid to have uttered that celebrated saying, '^ Will you 
believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers I undergo, to have you 
the heraldii of my tame V The last particular we have from Onesi- 
critus : but Alexander himself only says, they quitted their boats, 
and armed as they were, waded up the breach breast high ; and 
that when they were landed, he advanced with the horse twenty 
furlongs before the foot, concluding that if the enemy attacked him 
with their cavalry, he should be greatly their superior, and that if 
they made a movement with their infantry, his would come up 
time enough to receive them. Nor did he judge amiss. The ene- 
my detached against him a thousand horse and sixty armed cha- 
riots, and he defeated them with ease. The chariots he took, and 
killed four hundred of the cavalry upon the spot. By this, Porua 
understood that Alexander himself had passed the river, and there- 
fore broujrht up his whole army, except what oppeared necessary 
to keep the rest of the Macedonians from makin<r good their pas- 
sage. Alexander, consideri^ng the force of the elephants, and the 
enemy's superior numbers, did not choose to engage them in front, 
but attacked the leA wing himself, while Coenus, according to his 
orders, fell upon the right. Both wiojyrs being broken, retired 
to the elephants in the centre, and rallied there. The combat 
then was of a more mixed kind ; but maintained with such ex- 
traordinary obstinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth hour 
of tiie day. 

When Poms was taken prisoner, Alexander asked him, "How 
he desired to be treated ?" He answered, " Like a king." " And 
have you nothing else to request V* replied Alexander. " No," 
ssid he, " every thing is comprehended in the word king." Alex- 
ander not only restored him his own dominions immediately, which 
he was to govern as his lieutenant, but added very extensive terri- 
tories to them. Another country, three times as large, he gave to 
Philip, one of his friends, who was also to act there as his lieuten- 
ant. In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received several wounds, 
of which he died some time aAer* Alexander showed as much 
regret, as if he had lost a faithful friend and companion. He ea* 

2t 28^ 
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ieem€<! him, indeed, as web ; and built a city near the Hydaspee, 
in the place wbera ho \v«i« buried, which he called after him, Bu. 

'L'i\o combat with Porua abated the spirit cf the Macedonians, 
6nt[ made them resolve to proceed no farihur iii India. It was 
Willi difficulty they had defeated an enemy who brouglil only 
tnt'ijiy thousand foot and two thousand horse into the field ; and 
the; tlbre they opposed Alexander with great firmnese, when he 
ii.sjjied that they should pass the Ganges,* which, they were in. 
fo::()ed, was thirty -two furlongs in breadth, and in depth an hun- 
lirecl fathom. The opposite shore too was covered with numbers 
of tquadrons, battalions, and elephants. For the kings of the Gan- 
duriies and Priosians were said to be waiting for them there, wiih 
ei<5hty thousand horse, two hundred thousand foot, eight thousand 
cliaiiots, and six thousand elephants trained to war. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refusal were such, that 
at firtit he shut himself up in his tent, and lay prostrate on the 
^r round, declaring " that he did not thank the Macedoniuns in the 
lea^t for what they done, if they would not pass the Ganges ; for 
he considered a retreat as no oiher than an acknowled^rment (hat 
he was overcome." His friends omitted nothing that might com* 
fort him; and at last their remonstrances, together with the cries 
and tears of the soldiers, who were suppliants at his door, melted 
him, and prevailed on him to return. However, he first contrived 
many vain and sophistical things to serve the purposes of fame ; 
among which were aims much bigger than his men could use, and 
higher mangers, and heavier bits than his horses required, left scat* 
tered up and dow n. 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a design to see the 
ocean ; fur which purpose he caused a number of fovv.boats and 
rafts to be constructed, and upon them fell down the rivers at his 
leisure. Nor was this navigation unattended with hostilities. He 
made several descents by the way, and attacked the adjacent ci- 
ties, which were all forced to submit to his victorious arms. How. 
ever, he was very near being cut in pieces by (he Malli, who are 
called the most wu rhke people in India. He had driven some of 
ihein from the wall with his missive weapons, and was the first who 
ai«cended it. But immediately after he was up, the scaling-ladder 
broke < Findiiia tiinaself and bis small company much galled by 
the djirtt of the barbarians from below, be poised himself, and leap, 
ed down into the midst of the enemy. 3y good fortune he fell 
upon his feet; and the barbarians were so astonished at the flash, 
iikg of his arms as he came down, that they thought they beheld 
U^btning,, or aome supernatural splendour, issiung from bis body. 

* Tim* Giinecs is the largest of all the rirera in the three cootioeoti, tbs lodui the 
•eeoad, uie ^ii« lae Uuid, amt the OtDttbe Use fiiunb. 
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At first, therefore, they drawback and dispersed. But when they hnd 
recollected themselves, and saw him attended by only two ai' his 
guards, they attacked him hand to hand, and wounded him through 
his armour with their swords and spears, notwithstanding the VHlf;ur 
with which he fought. One of them standing farthfir oflj drew nti ar. 
row with such strength, tliatit made its way through his cuirass and 
entered ihe ribs under the breast. Its force was so great, that he 
gave back and was brought upon his kuees,,and the barbarian ran 
up with his drawn scimetar to despatch him. Peucesta^ and Limnoous 
plikced themselves before him, but the one was wounded and the 
other killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still making some re- 
sislance, when Alexander recovered himself, and laid the barbarian 
at his* feet. The king, however, received new wounds, and at Inct 
hud such a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, that he was foi'ced 
to support himself by the wall, and there ><tood with his face to the * 
enemy. 'J^he Macedonians, who by this time had gut in, gathered 
abrMJi him, and carried him off to his tent. 

iJis senses were gone, and it was reported in the army that he 
was dead. When they had, with great difficulty, sawed oi)*ihe shaft, 
which was of wood, and with equal trouble had taken oifihe cuirass, 
they proceeded to extract the head, which was three fuigers broad 
and four long, and stuck fast in the bone. He fainted under the 
operation, and was very near expiring; but when the hoxd was 
got out, he came to himself. Yet, after the danger whs over, he 
continued weak, and a long time confined himself to a regular diet, 
attending solely to the cure of his wound The Vlacedoniaris could 
not bear to be so long deprived of the sight of ih<Mr king, they asscm. 
bled in a tumultuous manner about his tent. When he perceived 
tlii«, he put on his robe, and made his ap(>earance ; but as soon as 
lie had sacrifired to the gods, he retired again. As he was on his 
way to the place of his destination, though carried in a litter by 
the water side, he subdued a large tract of land, and many respect* 
able rities. 

in the course o? this expedition, he took ten of the GymnosophislSy* 
who had been principally concerned in instigating Sahbas to revolt, 
aiid had brought numberless other troubles upon the Macedonians. 
As these ten were reckoned the most acute and crmcise in their an. 
swcrs, he put the most diiRcult question** to them that could be 
thought of, and at the same time declared, he would put the first 
person that answered wrong to death, and at>er him all the rest. 
The oldest roan among them was to be judge. 

f These philmopheni, in culled from their gnlnt* naVfH were rtlvsr'-W in'rttwo <ert«^ 
the KrMchiiiani aiwt ihe Gvrmafii. The Hr^'-rs-iMni wf v ..ir^r ostpprru-n. hecail^e 
there was a cnnsitiency in iheir principle!*. Apiiipius leliii i:s. tn<ti r>oi on'.y the scr>o> 
lars, hut iheynuni^er pupili, were assemhleri a^oui nita.er li ne, Ai.d fiv.iiiuiieii vrnat 
good they had done that day ; and such a* couM not p^uiK nui sdine act nf hunmiiitj* 
or utalul piirauU that thejr bad k)MD eoi^pd in, wMe uui Ailuwed Auy diuoer. 
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He demanded of the first, " Which were most numerous, the li. 
ving or the dead V He answered, '< The living ; for the dead no 
longer exist."* 

The second was asked, '< Whether the earth or the sea produced 
the hirgest animals ?" He answered, •• The earth, for the sea is 
part of it." 

The third, «* Which was the craftiest of all animals?"" That," 
said he, " with which man is not yet acquainted. "f 

The fourth, " What was his reason for persuading Sahbasto re- 
volt ?" ** Because," said he, *' I wished him either to live or die 
with honour." 

The fifth had this question put to him, " Which do you think 
oldest, the day or the night?" He answered, "The day, by one 
*day." As the king appeared surprised at this solution, the philo 
sopher told him, " Abstruse questions must have absiruse an- 
swers." 

'J'hen addressing himself to the sixth, he demanded, " What are 
the best means for a man to make himself loved ?" He answered, 
"If possessed of great power, do not make yourself feared." 

The seventh he asked, " How a man might become a god ?" 
He answered, ** By doing what is impossible for man to do." 

The eighth, " Which is strongest, life or death ?" " Life," said 
he, ** because it bears so many evils." 

The last question that he put was, " How long is it good for 
man to live ?" " As long," said the philosopher, " as he does not 
prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give sentence. 
The old man said, ** In my opinion, they have all answered one 
worse than another." " If this is thy judgment," said Alexander, 
" thou ahalt die first." " No," replied the philosopher, " not ex- 
cept you choose to break your word : for you declared the man 
that answered worst should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dismissed them. AAer 
which he sent Onesicritus, a disciple of Diogenes, to the other In. 
dian sages who were of most reputation, and lived a retired life, to 
desire them to come to him. Onesicritus tells us, Calanus treated 
him with great insolence and harshness, bidding him to strip him. 
self naked, if he desired to hear any of his doctrine ; " You should 
not hear me on any other condition," said he, " though you came 
from Jupiter himself." 

Dandamis entered into no discourse with the messenger, but 

only asked, " Why Alexander had taken so long a journey ?" 

Taxiles prevailed with Calanus to go to Alexander. His true 

name was Sphines ; but because he addressed them with the word 

* They did not hold in the mortality, but the tran»migr«iion of the soul. 

t TtaJf we iuppoM to mean man bimself, at not being acquainted with himael£ 
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CaJ4i, which is the Indian form of salutation, the Greek called him 
Calanus. This philosopher presented Alexander with a good 
image of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivelled hide heforo 
hiiu, and first trode upon the edges of it. This he did all round ; and 
a.s he trode on one side, it started up on the other. At last, he fixed 
his iVet on (he middle, and then it lay still. By this emblem he shew. 
ed him, that he should fix his residence, and plant his principal 
force, in the heart of hiri empire, and not wander to the extremities. 
Alexander spent seven months in fulling down the rivers to the 
Ocean. When he arrived there, he embarked, and sjiiled to an 
island which he called Scillouslis,* hut others call it Psilioucis. 
Ttiere he landed and sacrificed to the aods. He likewise con- 
sidercid the nature of the sea and of the coast, as far as it was ac. 
cesdihle. And afrer havin<j: husouglit Heaven, ** 'i'hat no man 
niitrht ever reaich beyond the bounds of his expedition," he pre- 
pared to set' out on his way back. He anpointed Nearchus admi- 
ral, and Onesicrinis chief pilot, and ordered his tieet to sail round, 
keepiiicr India on the right. With the rest <if his forces he return- 
ed hy land, throu<rli the country of the Oriles; in which he was 
reduced lo such exireniiiies, and lost such numbers of men, that 
he did not hrinj^ hack from India above a fourth part of the army 
he entered it with, which was no less than a hundred and twenty 
thousand toot, and fil'tecn thousand horse. After a march of sixty 
da\s, hn arrived at Gednisia. There he found provisions in abun- 
dance ; for besides that the land is fertile in itself', the neighbour- 
ing princes and grandees supplied him. After he had ^ivcn his 
army some time to refresh themselves, he marched in Carmania 
for seven days in n kind of Bacchanalian procession. His chariot, 
which was very magnificent, was drawn by eight horses. Upon 
it was placed a lofty platform, where he and his principal fritnids 
revelled day and night. This carriage was followed bv many 
others, some covered with rich tapestry and purple hangings, and 
others shaded wiih branches of trees, fresh gathered and flourish, 
ing. In ihese were the rest of the king's friends and generals, 
crowm^d with flowers, and exhili rated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a buckler, a 
helmet, or spear; bill instead of them, cups, flagons, and goblets. 
These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and drank to 
each other, some as tliey marched along, and others seated at 
tables, which were placed at proper distances on the way. The 
whole country resounded with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and 
with the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This disorder- 
ly and dissolute march was closed, with all the licentious ribaldry 
of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had been present to carry 
on the debauch. 

* Arrmn here cells it Cilluta. Here tliey first observed the ebbing and flowinf of 
the set, wbkb surprised tbeni not m little. 
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Nearchus joined him again here, nttd no was so much delighted 

with I he account of his voyage, that he furmed a design to shiI in 
person from the Euphrates with a great fleet, circle ihe coast of 
Arnhia and Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by the Pillars of 
Hercules. For this purpose he constructed, at Thapsacus, a num. 
her of vessels of all sorts, and collected mariners and pilots. Hut 
the report of the difliculties he hikd met with in hi.s Indian expedi- 
tion, and the suppitsition he would never return alive from the voy- 
ncro hu now meditated, excited his new subjects to revoU, and put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon displaying their in- 
justice, insolence, and avarice. In short, the whole empire was in 
cnuimotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and Cleopatra, 
leaguing against Antipater, had se'zed his heredirary dominions, 
and divided them between them. Olympias took Bpirus, and Clc 
opatra Macedonia. The tidings of which being brought to Alexan- 
der, he said, ** His mother had considered right ; for the Macedo. 
nians would never bear to be governed by a woman." 

In consequence of this unsettled state of things, he sent Nearchns 
again to sea, having determined to carry the war into the maritime 
provinces. Mean time he marched in peison to chastise his lieu- 
tenants for their misdemeanours. Oxyartes, one of the sons of Abu. 
liles, he killed with his own hand, by a stroke of his javelin. Abu. 
litcs had laid in no provisions for hini ; he had only collected three 
tiioiisand talents in money. Upon his presenting tliis, Alexander 
bade him offer it to his horses; and, as they did not touch it, he 
said, *< Of what use will this provision now be to me?'* and imme* 
diaiely ordered Abulites to be taken into custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, was to grre mo> 
ney to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of the kings, 
wlio, upon their return to their Persian dominions, from any excur- 
sion, used (o give every woman a piece of gold. For this reasi^n, 
several of them, we are told, made it a rule to return but seldom ; 
and Ochus never did: he banished himself to save his money. 
Having found tlie tomb of Cyrus broke open, he piit the author of 
that sacrilege to death, though a native of Peila, and a per«ton of 
some distinction. His name was Polymachus. After he had rend 
the epitaph, which was In the Persian language, he ordered it ti) he 
inscrihed also in Greek. It was as follows : Oman! whasoever 
thou art, and whcnccsoever thou. coniRstj {for come I knowihou v:ili\) 
J am CyruSy the founder of tJie Persian empire, entty me not the lU- 
tie earth that covers my body. Alexander was much affected ul 
these words, which placed before him in so strong a light the un- 
certainty and vicissitude of things. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends to Persian la. 
dies. He set them an example, by taking Statira,.the daughrer of 
Darius,, to wife, and then distributed among his principal officers 
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the virgins of highest quality. As for those Macedonians who had 
already married in Persia, he made a general entertainment in com* 
meinoruticn of their nuptials. It is said, that no less than nine thou- 
sand quests sat down, and yet he presented each with a golden cup 
thv performing the libation. Every thing else was conducted with 
the utmost magnificence ; he even paid off all their debts ; inno- 
much that the whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight hun« 
dred and seventy talents. 

Tiie thirty thousand boys, whom he left under proper masters, 

were now grown so much, and made so handsome an appearance ; 

and, what was of more importance, had gained such an activity and 

address in their exercises, that he was greatly delighted with them. 

But it was matter ol' uneasiness to the Macedonians ; they were 

apprehensive that the king would have less regard for them. Th«re« 

fore, when he gave the invalids their route to the sea, in order to 

their return, the whole army considered it as an injuriou8 and op* 

pressive measure : " He has availed himself," said ihey, " beyond 

all reason, of their services, and now he sends thom back with dis* 

grace, and turns them upon the hands of their country and their 

parents, in very different condition from that in which he received 

them. Why does he not dismiss us all ? Why does he not reckon 

all the Macedonians incapable of service, now he has got this body 

of young dancers? Let him go with them and conquer the world?" 

Alexander, incensed at this putinous behaviour, loaded them 

with reproaches; and ordering them off, took Persians for his 

guards, and filled up «)ther ofHces with them. W^hcn they saw their 

king with these new attendants, and themselves rejected and spurn* 

ed with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. They lamented 

their fate to each other, and were almost frantic with jealously and 

anger. At last they repaired to the king's tent, without arms, in 

one thin garment only ; and with tears and lamentations delivered 

themselves up to his vengeance ; desiring he would treat them as 

ungrateful men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not appear to 
hearken to them. They stood two days and nights, benkoantng 
themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear master. The 
third day he came out to them ; and when he saw their foilom con- 
dition, he wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke for their mis- 
behaviour, be condescended to converse with them in a freer man- 
ner; and such as were unfit for service he sent home with magni- 
ficent presents. At the same time, he signified his pleasure to An- 
tipater, that at all public diversions they should have the most ho- 
nourable seats in the theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there : 
and that the children of those who had lost their hves in his service^ 
should have their fathers' pay continued to them. 

When he came to Echatana in Media, and had despatched tW 
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most urgent aflaira, he employed himself again in the celebration 

of games and other public solcninities. Rut unfortunately Hephes. 
tion fell sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity, and died sTfeir 
days aAer. Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. 
He fmmediately ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, that they 
might have their share in the mourning, and with the same view 
pulled down the battlements of the nei|(hbouring cities, (jllaucus, 
Hephiesfion's physician, he crucified. He forbade the flute and all 
other music in his camp for a long time. He intended to lay out 
ten thousand talents upon his tomb and the monumental ornaments, 
which in workmanship, as well as design, should exceed the ex* 
pense, great as it was. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was re* 
turned from liis expedition on the ocean, and come up the Euphrates, 
declared he had been applied to by some Chaldseans, who were 
strongly of opinion that Alexander should not enter Babylon. But 
he slighted the warning and continued his march. Upon his ap- 
proach to the walls, he saw a great number of crows fighiing, some 
of which fell down dead at his feet. Soon after this, being inform, 
ed that Ap/>llodorus, governor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order 
to consult the gods concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras the di- 
viner ; and, as he did nut deny the fact, asked him how the entrails 
of the victim appeared. Pythagoras answered, the liver was with- 
out a head. " A terrible presage, indeed !" said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras go with impunity : but by this time he was sorry he 
liad not listened to Nearchus. He lived mostly in his pavilion 
without the walls, and diverted himself with sailing up and down 
the Euphrates. For there had happened several other ill omens 
that much disturbed him. One of the largest and handsomest li(»ns 
that were kept in Babylon, was attacked and kicked to death by 
an ass. One day he stripped for the refreshment of oil, and to 
play at ball ; after the diversion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a man sitting in 
profound silence on his throne, dressed in the royal robes, with the 
diadem upon his head. They demanded who he was, and it was a 
long lime before he would answer. At last, coming to himself, he 
said, " My name is Dionysius, and I am n native of Messene. Upon 
a criminal process against me, I left the place and embarked for 
Babylon. There I have been kept a long time in chains. But this 
day the god Serapto appeared to me, and hroke my chains; after 
which he conducted me hither, and ordered me to put on this robe 
and diadem, and sit here in silence." 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander, by the ad. 
▼ice of his soothsayers, put him to death. But the anguish of his 
mind increased : on one hand, he almost despaired of the succoura 
of Heaven, and on the other distrusted his friendii. He was most 
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afhiid of Antipater and his sons ; one of which, named lolaus,* 
was his cupbearer ; the other, named Cassander, was lately arrived 
from Macedonia ; and happening to see some barbarians prostrate 
themselves before the kmg, like a man accustomed only to the Gre- 
cian manners, and a stranger to such a sight, he burst out into a 
loud Uufft). Alexander enraged at the anront, seized him by the 
hair, and with both hands dashed his head against the wall. Cas- 
Sander afterwards attempted to vindicate his father against his ac- 
cusers : which greatly irrita(ed the king. 

When Alexander had once- given himself up to superstition, his 
mind was so preyed tpon by vain tears and anxieties that he turn- 
ed the least incident which was any thing strange and out of the 
way, into a sign or a prodigy. The court swarmed with sacrificers, 
purifiers, and prognosticators ; they were all to be seen exercising 
their talents there. So true it is, that, though the disbelief of re- 
ligion, and contempt of things divine, is a great eyil ; yet supersti- 
tion is a greater For as water gains upon low grounds, so super- 
stition prevails over a dejected mind, and fills it with fear and folly. 
This was entirely Alexander's case. However, upon the receipt 
of some oracles concerning HephsBStion, he gave a truce to his 
sorrows, and employed himself in festive sacrifices and entertaix^ 
ments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a sumptuous treat, he 
went, according to custom, to refresh himself in the bath, in order 
to retire to rest. But in the mean time M edius came and invited 
him to take part in a carousal, and he could not deny him. There 
he drank all that night and the next day, till at last he found a fe- 
ver coming upon him. It did not however seize him as he was 
drinking the cup of Hercules, nor did he find a sudden pain in his 
back, as if it had been pierced with a spear. These are circum- 
stances invented by writers, who thought the catastrophe of so no- 
ble a tragedy should be something affecting and extraordinary. 
Aristobulus tells us, that in the rage of his fever, and the violence 
of hi«4 thirst, he took a draught of wine, which threw him into a 
frenzy, and that he died the thirteenth of the month DcBshu^Jtme. 

B'lt in his journals the account of his sickness is as follows: 
" On the eighteenth of the month Deesius, finding the fever on him, 
he lay in his bath-room. The next day, after he had bathed, he 
removed into his own chamber and played many hours with Medi- 
us at dice. In the evenmg he bathed again, and after sacrificing 
to the gods, lie ate his supper. In the night the fever returned. 
The twentieth he also bathed, and, after the customary sacrifice, 
pQt in thn bath-room and diverted himself with hearing Nearchua 
give an account of his voyage, and all that was most observable 
with respect to the ocean. The twenty .first was spent in the e 
« AiTMO SDd Cuniut call him IqUas, Plutarch calls biro Joht below. 
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maimer. The fever increased, and he had a very bad night. T*be 
twenty^aecond the fever was violent, fie ordered his bed to be 
removed and placed hy the great bath. There he talked to his 
generals about the vacancies in his army, and desired they might 
be filled up with experienced ofiicers. The twenty -fourth he was 
much worse. He chose, however, to be carried, tu assist at the 
aacrifice. He likewise gave orders that the principal fifficera of 
the army should wait within the court, and the officers keep watch 
<all night without. The twenty -fifUi, he was removed to his palace 
on the other side of the river, where he slept a little, but the fever 
did not abate ; and when his generals entered the room he was 
speechless. He continued so the day following. The Macedon. 
ians by this time thinking he was dead, came to the gates with 
great clamour, and threatened the great officers in such a manner 
that they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all to pass 
unarmed by the bedside. The twenty -sevetith, Python and Seleu- 
eus 'were sent to the temple of Serapis, to inquire whether 
they should carry Alexander thither ; and the deitv ordered that 
they should not remove him. The twenty -eighth, in the evening, 
be died.'' The particulars are taken almost word for word from 
his diary. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great attention 
paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely jeabas of 
Btatira, she murdered both her and her sister, and threw their bo- 
tfies into a well, which she filled up with earth. Perdiccaa was 
ber accomplice in this murden Indeed, he had now the principid 
power, which he exerotaed in the name of Aridsus, the son of 
Philip« whom be treated rather aa a screen than as a lung* 
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Flourished 40 yeor^ before Christ. 

WHEN Sylla had made himself master of Rome, he enaea(vous« 
ed to briog Omar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter to Giona, one 
of the late tyranu, and nndmg he could not enect it either by hopes 
or fearst he confiscated her dowry. 

Indeed, Cflssar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an enemy 
to Sylla. Old Mariue had married Julia, CsDsar's aunt, and there- 
fore young Marius, the son he had by her, was Caesar's coustn* 
german. At first, Sylla, amidst the vast number ol proscriptions 
that engaged his attention, overlooked this enemy. The dicta* 
tor afterwards thought of having him taken ofiT; and when some 
said there was no need to put such a boy to death, he answered*- 
'* Their sagacity was small, if they did not, in that boy, see many 
Ma ri uses." 

This saying heiag reported to CsMar, he concealed himself a 
long time, wandering up and down in the country of the Sabines* 
At last, he escaped by sea, and sailed to Bithynia, where he sought 
protection of Nicomedes, the king. His stay with him, however, 
wss not long. He re-embarked, and was taken, near the isle 
of Pharmacusa, by pirates, who were masters of that sea, and 
blocked up all the passaijes with a number of galleys and other 
vessels. They asked him only twenty talents for his ran- 
som. He laughed at their demand, as the consequence <^ their 
not knowing him, and promised them fifty talents. To raise the 
money, be despatched his people to difierent cities, and in the 
mean time, remained, with only one friend and two attendants, 
among these Cilicians, who considered murder as a trifle. Cssar, 
however, held them in great contempt, and used to send, whenev- 
or he went to sleep, and order them to keep silence. Thus he 
lived among them thirty-eight days, as if they had been his guards 
rather than his keepers. Perfectly fearless and secure, he joined 
itt their diversions, and took his exercises among them. He wrote 
poena and orations, and rehearsed them to these pirates : and wheii 
they expressed no admiration, he called them dances and barbari. 
ons. Nay, he often threatened to crucify them. They were, de- 
lighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to his frank and 
facetions vein. But as soon as the money was brought from Mi- 
letus, and he had recovered his liberty, he manned some vessels in 
the port of Miletus, in order to attack these corsairs. He found 
them still lying at anchor by the island, took most of t|ienk, tegetft- 
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or with the money, and imprisoned them at Pergamus. After 
which he applied to Junius, who then commanded in Asia, because 
to him, as pnetor, it belonged to punish them. Junius, having an 
eye upon the money, which was a considerable sum, demur- 
red about the matter ; and Csaar, perceivmg his intention, re. 
turned to Pergamus, and crucified all the prisoners ; as he had 
often threatened to do at Pharmacusa, when they took him to be 
in jest. 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, Ceesar's 
friends pressed him to return to Rome. But first he went to 
RhrMles to study under Apoilonius, the son of Molo,*^ who taught 
rhetoric there with great reputation, and was a man of irrepn »ach- 
able manners. Cicero also was one of his scholars. Ciesar is 
said to have had happy talents from nature for a public speaker, 
and he did not want an ambition to cultivate them : so ihat un- 
doubtedly he was the second orator in Rome ; and he might have 
been the first, had he not rather chosen pre-eminence in arms. 

Indeed, the eloquence he showed at Rome in defending persons 
impeached, gained him cM>n8iderable interest, and his engaging 
address and conversation carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a condescension not to be expected from so young a man. At 
the same time, the magnificence of his expense, gradually increased 
his power, and brought him into the administration. Those y^ ho en- 
vied him imagined that his resources would soon fail, and there- 
fore, at first, made light of his popularity, considerable as it was. 
But when it was grown to such a height rhat it was scarce possi- 
ble to demolish it, and had a plain tendency to ruin the constitu- 
tion, they found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings of 
things, however small, are to be neglected ; because continu- 
ance makes them great ; and the very contempt they are held in, 
gives them opportunity to gain that strength which cannot be re- 
sisted. 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected something formida- 
ble from the flattering calm of Csssar's political conduct, and saw 
deep and dangerous designs under the smiles of his benignity. *' I 
perceive," said the orator, " an inclination for tyranny in all he 
projects and executes ; but, on the other hand, when I see him 
adjusting his hair with so much exactness, and scratching his head 
with one finger, I can hardly think that such a man can ccmceive 
80 vast and so fatal a design as the destruction of the Roman com- 
monwealth.*' 

The first proof he had of the afiection of the people, was when 
he obtained a tribuneship in the army, before his competitor, Cai- 
ns Popilius. The second was more remarkable : it was on oc- 

.* It abould be Apollooiuf Molo, not Apollooiut the iod of Molo. According to 
^qetenitis, Cmar had studied ander him at Rome before thi« adventure of the pirates. 
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caiion of his pronouncing from the rostrum the funeral oration of 
his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, in which he failed not to do 
justice to her virtue. At the same time, he had the hardiness to 
produce the image of Marius, which riad not been seen before du- 
ring Sylla's administration ; Marius and all his adherents having 
been declared enemies to the state. Upon this, some began to 
raise a clamour against Csesar ; but the\ were soon silenced by 
the acclamations and plaudits of the people, expressing their admi- 
ration of his courage in bringing the honours of Marius again to 
lighi, after so long a supprebsion, and raising them, as it were, 
from the shades below. 

It had long been the custom in Rome, for the aged women to 
have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. Csesar first broke 
through it, by pronouncing one for his own wife, who died in her 
prime. This contributed to fix him in the -dtfections <>f the people : 
they sympathized with him, and considered him as a man of great 
good-nature, and one who had the social dnties at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out qucestor into Spain, 
with AntiMtius Voter, the prsetor, whom he honoured all his life 
after ; and when he came to be pretor himself, he acknowledged 
the favour by taking Veter's son for his qusestor. When that 
commission was expired, he took Pompeia to his third wife ; hav> 
tng a daughter by his first wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried i(» Potnpey the Great. 

Many people who observed his prodigious expense, thought he 
was purchasing a short and transient honour very dear ; but, in 
fact, he was gaining tne greatest things he could aspire to, at a 
small price. He is said to have been a thousand three hundred 
talents in debt before he got any public employment. 

When he bad the superintendence of the Appian Road, he laid 
out a great deal of his own money ; and when ledile he not only 
exhibited three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the 
other diversions of the theaire, in the processions and public lablesy 
he far outshone the most ambitious ihat had gone before him. 
These things attached the people to him ho strongly, that every 
one sought for new honours and employments, to recompense his 
generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of Sylla, which was 
the strongest, and (bat of Marius. which was in a broken and low 
condition. Csesar's study was to raise and revive the latter. In 
pursuance of which intention, when his exhibitions, as eedile, were 
in the highest reputation, he cau»ed new images of Marius to be 
privately made, together with a representation of his victories 
adorned with trophies, and one night placed them in the capitol. 
Some exclaimed, that Cesar plainly affected the tyranny, by open- 
ly producing those honours which the laws had condemned to dark* 
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nesa and oblivion. On the other hand, the partUant of MtriuSi en- 
couraging each other, ran to the capitol in vast number*, and made 
it echo with their plaudits. The senate was assembled on the oe- 
casion, and Lutatius Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation in 
Rome, ruse and accused CsestU-. Caesar, houeVer, defended his 
pause so well, that the senaie decided in his favour. 

About this time died Meiclius, the principal pontiff. The office 
was sohcited by Isauncun and Catulus, two of the most illustrious 
men in Rome, and o\* the greatest interest in the senate. Never- 
theless, Cssar did not give place to them, but presented himself to 
the people as a candidate. The pretensions and prospects of the 
competitors seemed almost equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than 
the others under the uncertainty of success, on account of his su- 
perior dignity, sent privately to CsBsar, and offered him large sums, 
on condition that he would desist from his high pursuit. But he 
answered, '' He would rather borrow larger sums to carry his elec- 
tion." 

When the day of election came, Ceesar's mother attending him 
to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced her and 
said, " My dear mother, you will see me this day either chief pon- 
tiff or an exile." There never was any thing more strongly con- 
tested ; the suffrages, huwever, gave it fur CsBsar. The senate, 
and others of the prinripal citizens, were greatlx alarmed at this 
success ; they apprehended that he would now push trie people into 
all manner of licentiousness and misrule. Therefore, Pisoand Ca- 
tulus blamed Cicero much for sparing Cnsar, when Catiline's con- 
spiracy gave him an opportunity to lake him off. 

When Cicero, as consul, took ihe sense of the senators as to the 
punishment that shcmld be inflicted upon the conspirators ; tbe> all 
voted for death, till it came to CiesarV turn, who represented, 
** That It seemed neii:ier agreeable to justice, nor to the customs of 
their country, to put men of their birth and dignity to death, with- 
out an open trial, except in cases of extreme necessity. But that 
they should rather be kept in prison, in any of the cities of Italy 
that Cicero might pitch upon, till Catiline was subdued; and then 
the senate might take cognizance of the crimes ot each copspinu 
tor in full peace, and at their leisure." As there appeared some- 
thing humane in this opinion, and it was powerfully enforced by the 
orator, those who gp.ve their voices afterwards, and even many who 
had declared for the other side of the question, came iito it. But 
Cato and Catulus carried it for death. Cato, in a severe speech 
against the opinion of CsBsar, scriif>«ed not to declare his sutpicioBS 
of him; and this, with other arguments, had so much weight, that 
the conspirators were delivered to the executioner. 

Cato, fearing an insurrection of the indieent populace, who were 
foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed their hopes upon Cesar, 
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pemiaded the senate to order a distribution ofbread-com among 
them every month. This expedieni ceriainly obviated the present 
danger, by seasonably reducing the power of Caesar, who was now 
pnetor elect, and more formidable on that account. Csesar's prse- 
torship, however, was not productive of any trouble to the common- 
wealth ; and the government of Spain was allotted him atler its ter- 
mination. But his circumstances were so indifferent, and hiscredi- 
tors so clamorous and troublesome when he was preparing for his de- 
parture, that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the nchest man in 
Rome, who stood in need of Ceesar's warmth and vigour to keep up 
the balance against Pompey. Crassus, therefore, rook upon him 
to answer the most inejiorable of bis creditors, and engaged for 
eight hundred and thirty talents ; which procured nim liberty to set 
out for his province. 

It IS said, that when he came to a little town, in passing the Alps, 
his friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to say, "' Can rhere here 
be any disputes for (»ffices, any contentions for precedency, or such 
envy and ambition as we see among the great V' To which Cssar 
answered, with great seriousness, *' I assure you, 1 had rather be 
the first man here, than the second man in Rome." 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in Spain, he be- 
stowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of Alex- 
ander, and was so much affected with it, that he sat pensive a long 
time, and at last burst into tears. As bis friends were wondering 
what might be the reason, he said, " Do you think I have not sut- 
ficient cause for concern, when Alexander, at my age, reigned over 
so many conquered countries, and I have not one glorious achieve- 
ment to boast 1" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his arrival in 
Spain, he applied to business with great diligence, and having ad- 
ded ten new- raised cohorts to the twenty he received there, he 
majtshed against the Cailscians and Lusitanians, defeated them, 
and penetEated to the ocean, reducing nations by the way that had 
not telt the Roman yoke. His conduct in peace was not inferior to 
that in war ; he restored harmony among the cities, and removed 
the occasioos of quarrel between debtors and creditors ; for he or- 
dered that the creditor should have two-thirds of the debtor's in- 
come, and the debtor the remaining third, till the whole was paid. By 
these means he left the province with great reputation, though he 
had filled his own coffers, and enriched his soldiers with booty, who 
upon one of his victories, saluted him Imperator, 

At his return to Rome, he found himself under a troublesome di- 
lemma; those who solicit a triumph being obliged to remain with- 
out the walls, and such as sue for the consulship, to make their per- 
annal appearance in Rome. Cassar determined to give up the tri- 
umph, and solicit the consulship. 
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As Boon as he had entered the city, he went to work upon aa 
expedient which deceived all the world except Caio. It was tHe 
reconciling ot* Pompey and Crassue, two of the roost powerful men 
in RoiiiK. B\ nmkiog iheni friends, Cssar secured the roterest of 
both to himself; and while he seemed to be only doing an office of 
liumanity, he was underinuiing (he constitution. For it was not 
the disagreement between CsBsar and Pompey that produced the 
civil wars, but raiher their union ; they hist combined to ruin the 
authuriiy of the senate, and when that was effected, they parted to 
pursue each his own designs. 

Caesar walked to the place of election between Crassus and Pom* 
pey ; and, under the auspices ot their friendship, was declared con* 
sul, with distinguished honour, having Calpurnius Bibulus given him 
for his colleague. He nad no sooner entered upon his office, than 
he proposed laws not so suitable to a consul, as to a seditious tri> 
bune ; 1 mean the bills fur a division of lauds and a distribution of 
corn, which were entirely calculated to please the plebeians. As 
the virtuous and patriotic part of the senate opposed them, he was 
furnished with the pretext he had long wanted : he protested, with 
great warmth, '* That they threw him into the arms of the people 
against his will, and that the rigorous and disgraceful opposition of 
the senate, laid him under ihe disagreeable necessity of seeking 
protection from the commons." Accordingly be did immediately 
apply to them. 

Cssar was willing to avail hhuself still farther of Pompey's inte- 
rest. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Servilius C»pio : but, 
notwithstanding that engagement, he gave her to Pompey : and 
told Servilius he should have Pompey's daughter, whose hand was 
not properly at liberty, for she was promised to Faustus, the son of 
Syllu. Soon af\er this, Cssar married Calpurnia, the daughter of 
Piso, and procured the consulship for Piso for the year ensuing. 
Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly against these proceedings, and 
called both go<ls and men to witness, how insupportable it was, )bal 
the first dignities of the state should be prostituted by marriageSi 
and that this traffic of women should gain them what governments 
and forces they pleased. As for Bibulus, CsBsar's colleague, when 
he found his opposition to their new laws entirely unsuccessful, and 
that his life, as well as Gate's, was often endangered in the public 
assemblies, he shut himself up in his own house during the remain- 
der of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the Forum with 
armed men, and got the laws enacLed, which Cssar had proposed 
merely to ingratiate himself with the people. At the same time, 
the government of Gaul, both on this and the other side the Alps, 
was decreed to Cssar for five years ; to which was added lllyri- 
cum, with four legions. 
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The most disgraceful step that Cssar took in his whole conauU 
ship, was the getting Clodiua elected tribune of the people ; tha 
same wjio had attempted to dishonour his bed, and had profaned 
the mysterious rites of the Good Goddess. He pitched upon him 
to ruin Cicero ; nor would he set out for his government, before 
he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's banishment. For 
all these transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars ha 
conducted there, and the many glorious campaigns in which he re- 
duced that country, represent him as another man ; we begin, as 
it were, with a new life, And have to follow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and a general, we behold him not in the least 
inferior to the greatest and most admired commanders the world 
ever produced. 'For whether we compare him with the Fabii, the 
Scipios and Met ell i, with the generals of his own time, or those 
who flourished a little before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two La- 
culii, or with Pompey himself, wiiose fame, in every military ex* 
cellence, reached the skies, Cassar's achievements bear away the 
palm. One he surpassed in the difficulty of the scene of action* 
another in the extent of the countries he subdued ; this, inHhe num« 
ber and strength of the enemies he overcame ; that, in the savage 
manners and treacherous disposition oi the people he humanized; 
one, in mildness and clemency to his prisoners; another, in bounty 
and munificence to his troops ; and all, in the number of battles 
that he won, and enemies. that he killed. For in less than ten 
years' war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by assault, con- 
quered three hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at dif« 
ierent times, with three millions of men, one million of which he cut 
in pieces, and made another million prisoners. 

8ueh, moreover, was the affection of his soldiers, and their aU 
tachment to his person, that they who, under other commanders, 
were nothing above the common rate of men, became invincible 
where Cssar's glory was concerned, and met the most dreadful 
dan<rers with a courage that nothing could resist. 

This courajre, and this great ambition, were cultivated and cher* 
ished, in the first place, by the generous manner in which Cesar 
rewarded his troops, and the honours which he paid them. His 
whole conduct showed, that he did not accumulate riches, to minis, 
ter to luxury, or to serve any pleasures of his own, but that he 
laid them up in*a common bank, as prizes, to be obtained by dis. 
tinguished valour, and that he considered himself no farther rich, 
than as he was in a condition to do justice to the merit of his sol- 
diers. Another thing that contributed to make them invincible* 
was their seeing Cssar always take his share in danger, and ne- 
ver desire any exemption from labour and fatigue* 

As for his exposing his person to danger, they were nel sor- 
2x 
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prised at it, because they knew his passion for glory ; but they 
they were astonished at his patience under toil, so far, in all ap- 
pearance, above his bodily powers. For he was of a slender make, 
fair, of a delicate constinition, and subject to violent headaches atnd 
epileptic fits. He had the first attack of the falling sickness at 
Cordnba. He did not, however, make these disorders a pretence 
for indulging himself. On the contrary, he sought m war a renrie. 
dy for his infirmities, endeavouring to strengthen his constitiiiion 
by long marches, by simple diet, by seldom coming under cover. 
Thus he contended with his distemper, aad fortified himself agaiost 
its attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly, upon a march, either in a 
chariot or a litter, that rest might be no hinderance to business. In 
the day-time he visite'd the castles, cities, and fortified camps, with 
ft servant at his side, whom he employed, on such occasions, to 
write for him, and with a soldier behind who carried his sword* 
By these means he travelled so fast, and with so little interruption^ 
as to reach the Rhone in eight days after his first setting out for 
tho«e parts from Rome. 

Of his indifierence, with respect to diet, they give us this re- 
markable proof. Happening to sup with Valerius Leo, a friend of 
his, at Milan, there was sweet ointment poured upon the aspara- 
gus, instead of oil. Cesser ate of it freely notwithstanding, and 
afterwards rebuked his friends for expressing their dislike of it* 
''It was enough," said he, " to forbear eating, if it was disagreea* 
ble to you* He who finds fault with any rusticity, is himself a 
rustic.^' 

• One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violent storm forced 
him to sew shelter in a poor man's hut, where there was only one 
room, and that scarce big enough for a raaa to sleep in. Turn- 
ing, therefore, to his friends, he said, *' Honours for the great, and 
necessaries for the infirm,'' and immediately gave up the room to 
Oppius, while himself and the rest of the company slept under a 
shed at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the Helvetians and the 
Tigurini : who, after having burnt twelve of their own towns, and 
four hundred villages, put themselves under march, in order to 
penetrate into Italy, through thst part of Gaul which was subject 
to the Romans, as the Cambri and Teutones would have done be* 
fore them. The Helvetians auddenly attacked Cssar, as he was 
upon the march to a confederate town. 

It cost him a long and severe conflict to drive their army out of 
the field ; but he found the greatest difficulty when he came to their 
rampart of carriages : for not only the men made a most obstinate 
stand there, but the very women and children fought till they were 
cat in pieces. 
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To this great actioD he added a greater. He coUeoted the bar- 
barians who had escaped out of the battle, to the number of a 
hundred thousand, and upwards, and obliged them to re-settle the 
country they had relinquished, and to rebuild the cities they had 
burnt. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls against the Ger- 
mans, whom he pursued to the Rhine. The king of the Germane 
reached the river time enough to get over with a few troops. The 
number of killed is said to have amounted to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he lefl his army in winter 
quarters in the country of the Sequani, and repaired to Gaul on 
tliis side the Po, which was part of hie province, in order to have 
an eye upon the transactions in Rome. During his stay there, be 
carried on a variety of state intrigues. Great numbers came from 
Rome to pay their respects to him, and he sent them all away 
satisfied ; some laden with presents, and others happy in hope. In 
the same manner throughout all his wars, without Pompey's obser* 
ving it, he was conquering his enemies by the arms of the Roman 
citizens, and gaining the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As soon as he had intelligence that the Belgso, who were the 
most powerful people in Gaul, and whose territories made up a 
third part of the whole country, had revolted and assembled a great 
army, he marched to that quarter -with incredible expedition, and 
kiiied such numbers, that lakes and rivers were filled with the dead, 
and bridges were formed of their bodies. 

From thence he led his army against the Nervii, who live among 
thick woods. Afler they had secured their families and most valu- 
able goods, in the best manner they could, in the heart of a large 
forest, at a great distance from the enemy, they marched, to the 
number of sixty thousand, and fell upon Csesar, as he waa fortifying 
his camp, and had not the least notion of so sudden an attack.* 
They first routed his cavalry, and then surrounded the twelflh and 
seventh legions, and killed all the officers. Had not Csesar snatched 
a buckler from one of his own men, forced his way through the 

* As (his attack was unexpected, Cesar had, io a maoner, every thing to do at the 
same intiant. The banner was to be erected, the chai]p sounded, the soldiys at a 
distance recalled, the army drawn up, and the signal given. In this suqprise he ran 
from place to place, exhorting his men to attend to their former valour ; and having 
drawn them up in the best manner he could, caused the signal Io be given. The legioo- 
aries made a vigorous resistance: but as the enemy seemed determined either to 
conqaer or die, the success was different in difierent places. In the left wing the ninth 
and the tenth legions did wonders, drove the Alrebaies into a neighbouring river, and 
made a great slaughter of them. In anotlier place, the eighth end eleventh legiom 
repulsed the Vermandui, and drove them hefore them. But in the right wing, the 
seventh ^nd twelfth legions suffered extremely. They were entirely surrounded by tha 
Nervii, ail (he ceniunons of the founh cohort bemg »latn, and most of the other oA> 
oers wounded. In this extremity, Cossar snatched a buckler from one of the priyato 
men, put himself at the head of his broken wing, and being joined by the two legicma 
which he had left to guard the bagi^age, fell upon the Nervii, already tetigoad, with 
fiaeb vigour, and made a dreadful havock of iham. 
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combatants before him, and rushed upon the barbarians ; or had 
ttot the tenth legion, seeing his danger, run from the heights where 
they were posted, and mowed down the enemies' ranks, in all pro« 
bability not one Roman would have survived the battle. But though, 
encouraged by this bold act of Csesar, they fought with a spirit 
above their strength, they were not able to make the Nervii turn 
their backs. Those brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces on the spot. It is said, that out of sixty thousand 
not above five hundred were saved^ and out of four hundred Ner* 
Vian senators not above three. 

Upon the news of this great victory, the senate of Rome decreed 
that sacritices should be offered, and all manner of festivities kept 
up, for fifteen days together, which was a longer term of rejoicing 
than had ever been known before. Indeed the danger appeared 
very great, on account of so many nations rising at once ; and 
as Csesar was the man wtio surmounted it, the' affection the 
people had for him made the rejoicing more brilliant. After he 
had settled the affairs of Gaul, on the other side of the Alps, he 
crossed them again, and wintered near the Po, in order to main* 
tain his interest in Rome ; where the candidates for the great offi- 
ces of state were supplied with money out of his funds to corrupt 
the people, and, after they had carried their election, did every 
thing to extend his power. 

Caesar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another furious 
war lighted up in the country ; the Usipetes and the Teuchteri, 
two great German nations, having crossed the Rhine to make con. 
quests. Of the invaders four hundred thousand were killed. The 
few who escaped, repassed the river, and were sheltered by a peo* 
pie of Germany called Sicambri. Csesar laid hold on this pretence 
against that people, but his motive was an avidity of fame, to be 
the first Roman that ever crossed the Rhine in an hostile manner. 
In pursuance of his design, he threw a bridge over it. Having 
laid waste the enemy's country with fire, and confirmed the 
better.disposed Germans in the interest of Rome, he returned 
into GauU 

After conquering Gaul, he undertook an expedition into Britain, 
which discovered the most daring spirit of enterprise : for he was 
the first who entered the Western Ocean with a fleet, and embark- 
ing his troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an island whose 
very existence had been doubted. Some writers had represented 
it so incredibly large, that others contested its being, and considered 
both the name and the thing as a fiction. Yet Ciesar attempted to 
conquer it, and to extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds of 
the habitable world. He sailed thither twice from the opposite 
eoaat in Gattl» and fought many battles, by which the Britons suf. 
fiired more than the Romans gained ; for there was nothing worth 
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taking from a people who were so poor, and lived in so much wretch* 
edness.* Ue did not, however, terminate the war in the manner he 
could have wished : he only received hostages of the king, and ap 
pointed the tribute the island was to pay, and then returned to Gaol. 

There he received letters, by which his friends in Rome in. 
formed him of the death of his daughter, the wife of Pompey. 
This was a great affliction both to Pompey and Ccesar. Their 
friends, too, were very sensibly concerned to see that alliance dis- 
solved which kept up the peace and harmony of the stcte, other- 
wise in a very unsettled condition. I'he people took the body of 
Julio, and carried it, notwithstanding the prohibition of the tribunes, 
(o the Campus Martins, where it was interred. 

As Caesar's army was now very large,f he was forced to divide 
it for the convenience of winter quarters ; after which he took the 
road to Italy according to custom. But he had not been long gone, 
before the Gauls rising again, traversed the country with consider, 
able armit'S, fell upon the Roman quarters with great fury, and 
insulted their intrenchroents. The most numerous and the strong- 
est body of the insurgents was under Ambiroix, who attacked Cotia 
and Titurius in their camp, and cut them olf with their whole party. 
After which he besie<red the legion under the command of Q. Ci. 
cero, with sixty thousand men : and though the spirit of those brave 
Romans made a resistance above their strength, they were very 
near beinjjr taken, for they were all wounded. 

Cessar, who was at a great distance, ajt last getting intelligence of 
their danger, returned with all expedition ; and having collected a 
body of men, which did not exceed seven thousand, hastened to the 
relief of Cicero. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his motions, 
raised the siege, and went to meet him ; for they despised the 
smallness of his force, and were coniident of victory. Crosar, to 
deceive them, made a feint as if he fled, till he came to a place 
convenient for a small army to engage a great one, and there he 
fortified his camp. He gave his men strict orders not to fight, but 
to throw up a strong rampart, and to barricade their gates in the 
securest manner ; contriving by all these manoeuvres to increase 
the enemy's contempt of him. It succeeded as he wished ; the 
Gauls came up with great insolence and disorder to attack his 
trenches. Then Cssar making a sudden sally, defeated and de- 
•troyed the greatest part of them. This success laid the spirit of 
revolt in those parts ; and for farther security he remained all the 

• It does not appear that ihera was much com in Britain in Ceesar*s time ; for tha 
iohabitanis, he aavs, lived chiefly on milk and flesh : Laete tt cams vivunt 

t This army coosisied of eight legions, and as there was almost a famine in f ha 
country, the consequence nf excessive drnn^jihr. rae^ar was obliged to sfparate his 
troops for their better eubaiaieiice. He was, thf>refore, under the nece»stty of fixing 
the quarters at such a distance, which would otherwise have been tnipoliiir» He tells 
us, (lib. V.) that all the legions, except one, which was io a quiet country, were posted 
within the compass of a hundred miles. 
80 
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winter in Gaul, visiting all the quarters, and keeping a sharp eye 
upon every motion towards war. Besides, he received a reiDforce- 
ment of three legions in the room of those he had lost ; two of 
which were lent him by Pompey, and one lately raised in Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

Ai\er this, the seeds of hostilities, which had long before been 
privately scattered in the more distant parts of the country by the 
chiefs of the more warlike nations, shot up into one of the greatest 
and most dangerous wars that was ever seen in Gaul. It was then 
the most severe season in the year ; the rivers were covered with 
ice, the forests with snow, and the fields overflowed : the roads 
lay concealed in snow or in floods disembogued by the lakes and 
rivers ; so that it seemed impossible for Caesar to march, or to pur- 
sue any other operations against them. 

The chief direction of the war was given to Vercingctorix, whoso 
father the Gauls had put to death, for attempting at monarchy. 
Vercingetorix having divided his forces into several parts, and 
given them in charge to his lieutenants, had the country at com« 
mand as far as the Arar. His intention was to raise all Gaul 
against CsDsar, now when his enemies were rising against him at 
Rome. 

Csesar, who knew perfectly how to avail himself of every ad van. 
tage in war, particularly of time, was no sooner informed of this 
great defection, than he set out to chastise its authors ; and by the 
rapidity of his march, in spite of all the difficulties of a severe 
winter, he showed the barbarians that his troops could neither be 
conquered nor resisted ; for where a courier could scarce have 
been supposed to come in many days, Ccesar was seen with his 
whole army, ravaging the country, destroying the castles, storming 
the cities, and receiving the submission of such as repented. Thus 
he went on, till the iEdui also revolted, who had styled themselves 
brothers to the Romans, and had been treated with particular 
regard. Their joining the insurgents spread uneasiness and dis- 
may through Cassar's army. He, therefore, decamped in all haste; 
but the /enemy followed him in prodigious numbers, and surrounded 
him. Caesar, without being in the least disconcerted, sustained the 
conflict, and afler a long and bloody action, in which the Germans 
were particularly serviceable to him, gave them a total defeat. 
Most of those who escaped out of the battle, retired into Alesia 
with their king. Csesar immediately invested the town, though it 
appeared impregnable, as well on account of the height of the walls, 
as the number of troops there was to defend it. During the siege 
he found himself exposed to a great danger from without. AH the 
bravest men in Gaul assembled from every quarter, and came 
armed to the relief of the place, to the number of three hundred 
thousand ; and there were not less than seventy thousand comba- 
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tantfl within the walls. Thus shut up between two armies, he was 
forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, the interior one against 
the town, and that without against the troops that came to its sue* 
cour ; for, could the two armies have joined, he had been abso- 
lutely lost. This dangerous action of Alesia contributed to Caesar's 
renown on many accounts. Indeed, he exerted a more adventu- 
rous courage and greater generalship, than on any other occasion. 
But what seems very astonishing, is, that he could engage and 
conquer so many myriads without^ and keep the* action a secret to 
the troops in the town.* It is still more wonderful that the Romans, 
who were left before the walls, should not know it, till the victory 
was announced by the cries of the men in Alesia, and the lamen. 
tatrons of the women, who saw the Romans on each side of the 
town bringing to their camp a number of shields adorned with gold 
and silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking vessels, and tents 
of Gaulish fashion. Thus did this vast multitude vanish and dis* 
appear like a phantom, or a dream, the greatest part being killed 
on the spot. 

The besieged at last surrendered. Their general, Vercingetoriz, 
armed himself and equipped his horse in the most magnificent man- 
ner, and then sallied out at the gate. After he had taken some 
circuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he dismounted, 
put off his armour, and placed himself at Ceesar's feet, where he 
remained in profound silence, till Cossar ordered a guard to take 
him away, and keep him for his triumph. 

Caesar bad been some time resolved to ruin Pompey, and Pom- 
pey to destroy Caesar ; for Crassus, who alone could have taken 
up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war, there remained 
nothing for Caesar to do, to make himself the greatest of mankind, 
hut to annihilate him that was so ; nor for Pompey to prevent it, 
but to take off the man he feared. It is true, it was no long time 
that Pompey had entertained any fear of him ; he had rather looked 
open him with contempt, imagining he could as easily pull him 
down as he had set him up : whereas Cssar, from the first, design* 
ing to ruin his rivals, had retired at a distance, like a champion, 
for exercise. By long service and great achievements in the wars 
of Gaul, he had so improved his army, and his own reputation too, 
that he was considered as on a footing with Pompey ; and he found 
pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the times of 
the misgovernment at Rome. These were partly furnished by Pom. 
pey himself; and indeed all ranks of men were so corrupted, that 
tables were publicly set out, upon which the candidates for ofiices 
were professedly ready to pay the people the price of their votes ; 
and the people came not only to give their voice for the man who 
had bought them, but with all manner of offensive weapons to iigbt 

• Cmmi «jt, Uiat Umm in iIm town had a diitmct vieir of th« battU. 
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for him. Hence it oflen happened, that they did not part without 
polluting the tribunal with blood and murder, and the city was m 
pefpetual scene of anarchy. In this dismal situation of things, in 
these storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, there 
were many who scrupled not to detrlare publicly, that monarchy 
was the only cure for the desperate disorders of the state, and that 
the physician ought to be pitched upon, who would apply that 
remedy with the gentlest hand; by which they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, in all his discourse, pretended to decline the honour of 
a dictatorship, though at the same time every step he took was 
directed that way. Cato, understanding his drift, persuaded the 
Onate to declare him sole consul ; that, satisfied with a kind of 
monarchy more agreeable to law, he might not adopt any violent 
measures to make himself dictator. The senate not only agreed 
to this, but continued to him his governments of Spain and Africa, 
the administration of which he conmiitled to his lieutenants ; keep* 
ing armies there, for whose maintenance he was allowed a thou- 
sand talents a year out of the public treasury. 

Upon this, Caesar applied, by his friends, for another consulship, 
and ifor the continuance of his commission in Gaul, answerable to 
that of Pompey. As Pompey was at first silent, Marcellus and Len- 
tului, wh^ haled Csesar on other accounts, opposed it with great 
violence, omitting nothing, whether right or wrong, that might re- 
fleet dishonour upon him : for they disfranchised the inhabitants of 
Novocomum in Gaul, which had lately been erected into a colony 
by Csesar ; and Marcellus, then consul, caused one of their sena- 
tors, who was come with some complaints to Rome, to be beaten 
with rods, and telling him, ** The marks on his back were so many 
additional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen/' bade him go 
show them to Caesar. 

But, aAer the consulship of Marcellus, Csesar opened the trea- 
sures he had amassed in Gaul, to all that were concerned in the 
administration, and satisfied their- utmost wishes. Pompey, now 
alarmed at the increase of Caesar's faction, openly exerted his own 
interest, and that of his friends, to procure an order for a successor 
to Caesar in Gaul. He also sent to demand the troops be had lent 
him for his wars in that county, and Caesar returned them with a 
gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas to each man. 

Those who conducted these troops back, spread reports amoRf^ 
the people which were neither favourable nor fair with respect to 
CaesaTi and which ruined Pompey with vain hopes. They asserted 
' that Pompey had the hearts of all Caesar's army, and that if envy 
and a corrupt administration hmdered him from gaining what he 
desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul would declare for him tmnia* 
diately upon their entering Italy ; so obnoxious was CsBsar become^ 
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by hurrying them perpetually from one expedition to another, anii 
by the suspicions which they had of his aiming at absolute power. 
Pompey was so elated with these assurances, that be neglected to 
levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and opposed the enemy 
only with speeches and decrees, which Cssar made no account of. 
Caesar's requisitions had a great appearance of justice and 
honour. He proposed (o lay down his arms, on condition Pom- 
pey would do the same, and that they should both, as private citi- 
Zfns, leave it to their country to reward their services. For to 
deprive him of his commission and troops, and continue Pompey's, 
was to give absolute power to the one, to which the other was un. 
jttstly accused of aspiring. Curio, who made these proposiiiona 
to the people in behalf of Cffisar, was received with the loudest 
plaudiiH ; and there were some who even threw chaplets of flowers 
upon him, as they would upon a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced a letter 
from Caesar to the same purport, and caused it to be read, notwith- 
standing the opposititm it met with from the consuls. Hereupon, 
Scipio, Poinpey's father-in-law, proposed in the senate, that if 
Crcsar did not lay down his arms by such a day, he should be 
declared an enemy to the state; and the consuls putting it to the 
quHMilon, '■'■ Whether Pompey should dismiss his forces?" and again, 
*' Whether Caesar should disband his?" few of the members were 
f-;r the fir^t, and almoKt all for the second.^ After which Antony 
put the question, *' Whether both should lay down their commis- 
sions?" and all with one voice answered in the affirmative. But 
the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lcntulus, 
who cried out, that '^ Not decrees, but arms, should be employed 
against a public robber," made ttie senate break up ; and on 
a<'.count of the unhappy dissension, all ranks of people put oa 
black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Socm after this, other letters arrived from Caesar with more 
moderate proposals. Pompey was on the point of acceding to a 
compromise, when Lentulus, the consul, rejecting it with disdain, 
treated Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out 
of tlie senate-house. Thus he furnished Caesar with the most 
plausible argument imaginable, and he failed not to make use of 
it to exasperate his troops, by showing them persons of distinction, 
and magistrates, obliged to fly in hired carriages, and in the habit 
of slaves ;f for their fears had made them leave Rome in that dis- 
guise. 

Caesar had not then with him above three hundred horse and 
five thousand foot. The rest of hi ' forces were leA on the other 
* D*o sayt, there wat not • men for the first question, whereai the whole booee was 
fur ihe k.T<Mtd. excrpt Celius and Curio. Kor it thii to be woodeied at; Pompey was 
then nt th# gates of Rome with hit army, 
f C«0iai Ltofimie went with them hi the tame dit|uieaL 

rt SO* 
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Me of the Alps, and he had scot them orders to join him. But ha 
•ew (he beginning of his enterprise, and the attack that he medita. 
ted did not require any great numbers: his enemies were rather 
to be struck with consternation bj the boldness and expedition with 
which he began his operations ; for an unexpected movement would 
be more likely to make an impression upon them then, than great 
preparations afterwards. He, therefore, 4>rdered his lieutenants 
and other officers to take their swords without any other armour, 
and make themselves masters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, 
but to take aU possible care that no blood should be shed or dis- 
turbance raised. Hortensius was at the head of this party. As 
for himself, he spent the day at the public show of gladiators, 
and a little before evening bathed, and then went into the apart- 
ment where he entertained company. When it was growing dark, 
he left the company, after having desired them to make merry till 
his return, which they would not have long to wait for. To some 
of his friends he had given previous notice to follow him, not alto- 
gether, but by different ways. Then taking a hired carnage, he 
set out a different way from that which led to Ariminum, and turned 
into that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, his reflections became more 
interesting in proportion as the danger drew near. Staggered by 
the greatness of his attempt, he stopped to weigh with himself its 
inconveniences ; and as he stood revolving in silence the argu- 
ments on both sides, he many times changed his opinion. After 
which he deliberated upon it with such of his friends as were by, 
among whom was Asinius PoUio ; enumerating the calamities 
which the passage of that river would bring upon the world, and 
the reflections that might be made upon it by posterity. At last, 
upon some sudden impulse, bidding adieu to his reasonings, and 
plunging into the abyss of futurity, in the words of those who em. 
bark in doubtful and arduous enterprizes, he cried out, <* The die 
is cast !" and immediately passed the river. He travelled so fast 
the rest of the way, that he reached Ariminum before day-light, 
and took it. 

After the taking of Ariminum^ as if war had opened wide its 
gates both by sea and land, and Csesar, by going beyond the 
bounds of his province, had infringed the laws of his country ; not 
individuals were seen, as on other occasions, wandering in distrac- 
tion about Italy, but whole cities broken up, and seeking refuge by 
flight. Most of the tumultuous tide flowed into Rome, and it was 
so filled with the hasty conflux of the circling people, that amidst 
the violent agitations it would hardly either obey the magistrate, 
or listen to the voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger of 
falling by its own violence^ Pompey himself, who was already 
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eottfooDded ti the turn things had taken, was still more disturbed 

by a variety of censures on his conduct. He, however, at that 

time, was not inferior in numbers to Caesar, but his partisans would 

not suffer him to proceed according to his own opinion. By false 

reports and groundless terrors, as if the enemy were at the gttes, 

and had carried all before him, they forced him along wuW ^^^ 

general torrent. He had it decreed, ther^<^ TT Tu°^f.,^?"'^ 

in a tumultuous stale- «^ ^ •;"''^ f,K ^ ? ^""l ^^^'^''^^» 
^^j^ >•« «.uTne7navmg first ordered the senate, and every man 

' Toloilow, who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 

tyrant. The consuls fled with him, and most of the senators join. 

ed in the flight. 

Caesar would have followed him immediately, but he wanted 
ships. He therefore returned to Rome, with the glory of having 
reduced Italy without spilling a drop of blood. Finding the city 
in a more settled condition than he expected, and many senstors 
there, he addressed them in a mild and gracious manner, and de^ 
sired them to send deputies to Pompey to offer honourable terms of 
peace. But not one of them would take upon him the commis. 
sion : whether it was that they were afraid of Pompey, whom they 
had deserted, or whether they thought Caesar not in earnest in the 
proposal, and that he only made it to save appearanct^s. 

Caesar's flrst movement was to Spain, whence he was resolved 
to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey 's lieutenants, and after hav- 
ing made himself master of their troops and provinces, to march 
against Pompey, without leaving any enemy behind him. In the 
course of this expedition, his life was oflen in danger from ambus* 
cades, and his army had to combat with famine ; yet he continued 
his operations against the enemy, either by pursuit, or offering 
them battle, or forming lines of circumvallation about them, till he 
forced their camp, and added their troops to his own. The officers 
made their escape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law, Piso, pressed him 
to send deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommodation ; but 
Isaiiricus, to make his court to Caesar, opposed it. 

The senate declared him dictator, and while he held that office, 
he recalled the exiles ; he restored to their honours the children of 
those who had suffered uuder Sylla ; and relieved debtors by can- 
celling part of the usury. These, and a few more, were his acts 
during his dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven days. After 
this, he caused himself to be declared consul with Servilius Isau- 
ricus, and then went to prosecute the war. He marched so fast 
to Brundusium, that all his troops could not keep up with him. 
However, he embarked with only six hundred select horse and five 
legions ; and crossing the Ionian, made himself master of Qrieum 
and Apollonia, and sent back his ships to Brundusium to bring 
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over the forces that were left behind.* Finding that these troops 
delayed to join him, he undertook a most astonishing enterprise. 
Though the sea was covered wilh the enemy's fleets, he resolved 
to embark in a vessel of twelve oars, without acquainting any per. 
son with his intention, and sail to Brundusium. In the night, there- 
*^"^ be took the habit of a slave, and throwing himself into the 
vessel like « ... ^^ account, sat there in silence. 'J^hev fell 
down the river AmasY6rt.. ., \ ^^^^^^^^ .^ generallv 

easy, because the land-wind rising in tlie momtng, ^. , ,^ ^ w- 
the waves of the sea and smooth the mouth of the river. Kit un- 
luckily that night a strong sea-wind sprung up, which overpowered 
that from the land ; so that by the rage of the sea and the counter, 
action of the stream, the river becamo extremely rou«!h, the waves 
dashed against each other with a turmiltuous noise, and formed such 
dangerous eddies, that the pilot despaired of making good his pas- 
sage, and ordered the mariners to turn back. Cocsar perceiving 
this, rose up, and showing himself to the pilot, who wn.^ greatly 
astonished at the sight of him, said, " Go forward, my friend, and 
fear nothing ; thou carriest Csesar and his fortune." The mart, 
ners then forgot the storm, and plying t!u ir oars with the utmost 
vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to overcome the resistance nf ihe 
waves. But such was their violence at the month of the river, 
and the «rater flowed so fast into the vcn5;el, that Caesar at last, 
though with great reluctance, permitted the pilot to turn back. 
Upon his return to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pour, 
ing out their complaints, and expressing the greatest concern that 
he did not assure himself of conquering wilh them only, hut, in 
distrust of their support, gave himself so much uneasiness, and ex- 
posed his person to so much danger on account of the absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with the troops '^f 
CsBsar, then in the highest Rf)irits, offered battle to Poinpey, uho 
was encamped in an advantageous manner, and abundnniiy Rip 
plied with provisions both from sea and land ; whereas Caesar at 
first had no great plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. 
There were frequently skirmishes about Pompey*s enirenchments4 

• He sent them bark unrfer the condiici of Galeniis. That officer losing the op- 
portunity of Ihe wind, fell in wiih Bihultif, who took thirty of hio ships mid burnt 
them all, tugfther with their pilots and manners, in order to iniiinidate the rest. 

f Antony and Calenus embarked on board the vessels which had escaped Bihulu*, 
eight hundred horse and four legions ; that is. three old ones, and one thai had b**eii 
newly raised ; and when they were landed, Antony sent twck Ihe ihips for the rest uf 
the forces. 

t Cesar observed an old camp which he had occupies! In the plnce when* Pompey 
was enclosed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his quMim^ it, Fcimpey had mlirn 
possession of it, and left a legion to f;iinrd it. This post CscsHf attempted to reduce, 
and ii was in this attempt that he suflfered so much ln«s. He lost nine hundred and 
sixty foot, four hundred horse, among whom there were several Roman knights, 6ve 
tribunes, and thirty- two centurions. We mentioned, just now, that Pot* ipey wat 
d, as in fact ha was on the land side, by. a line ofcircumvallation drawn by 
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and Cfesar had the advantage in thim all, except one, in which his 
party was forced to fly with such precipitation, that he was in dan. 
ger of having his camp taken. Pompey headed the attack in per- 
son, Hud n«>t a nmii could stand before him. He drove them upon 
their own hues into the utmost confusion, and tilled their trenches 
will ihc dead, 

Coesar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the fugitives, 
bin it was not in his power. He laid hold on tho ensign-staves to 
stop Them, and some left them m his hands, and others threw iliem 
upusi ilie ground, insomuch that no less than thirty-two standards 
w#-i-H. inken. Cicsar himself was yery near losing his lit'e ; for 
having laid hold of a tall and strong man, to stop him and make 
him face about, ihe soldier, in his terror and confusion, lified up 
his sword to strike him ; but Ctesar's armour-bearer prevented it 
by a blow which cut off his arm. 

Caesar saw his aflfairs thai day in so bad a posture, that, after 
Pompey, either through too much caution, or the caprice of for- 
tune, instead of giving the finishing stroke to so great an action^ 
stopped as soon as he had shut up the enemy within their entrench- 
ments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his friends, as he with- 
drew, ** This day victory would have declared for the enemy, if 
they had had a general who knew how to conquer." He sought 
repose in his tent : but it proved the most melancholy night of his 
life, for he gave himself up to endless reflections on his own mis- 
conduct in the war. He considered how wrong it was, when the 
wide countries and rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaly were be- 
fore him, to conflne himself to so narrow a scene of action, and sit 
still by the sea, while the enemy's fleets had the superiority, and 
in a place where he suflfered the inconveniences of a sie^e from 
the want of provisions, rather than besiege the enemy by his arms. 
Thus agitated and distressed by the perplexities and difliculties of 
his situation, he resolved to decarrt;>, and march against Scipio in 
Macedcmia ; concludinor, rhat he should either draw Pompey after 
him, and force him to fight where he could not receive supplies 
as he had done from the sea ; or else that he should easily crush 
Scipio, if he found him -unsupported. 

Pornpey*s troops and oflicers were greatly elated at this retreat 
of Caesar ; they considered it a» a flight and an acknowledgment 
that he was beaten, and therefore wanted to pursue. But Pompey 
himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of such consequence. 
He was well provided with every thing requisite for waiting the 
advantages of time, and for that reason chose, by protracting the 
war, to wear out the little vigour the enemy had left. The most 
valuable of Ctesar's troops had, indeed, an experience and courage 
which were irresistible in the field ; but age had made them unfit 
for long marches, for throwing up intrenchraentt, for attacking 
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walls, and passing whole nightf under arms. They were too on- 
wtcldy to endure much fatigue, and their inclination for labour les- 
sened with their strength. Besides, there was said to be a conta* 
gious distemper among them, which arose from their strange and 
bad diet ; and CsDsar wanted both money and provisions, so that it 
seemed as if he must shortly fall of himself. 

These were Pompey's reasons for declining a battle ; but not a 
man, except Cato, was of his opinion ; and he, only, because he 
was willing to spare the blood of his countrymen ; for when he saw 
the bodies of the enemy, who fell in the late action, to the number 
of a thousand, lie dead upon the field, he covered his face, and ta. 
tired weeping. All the rest censured Pompey for not deciding the 
affair immediately with the sword. 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey, against his own judgment, 
marched after Csesar, who proceeded on his route with great dif- 
ficulty ; for on account of his late loss, all looked upon him with 
contempt, and refused to supply him with provisions. When the 
two armies were encamped opposite each other on the plains of 
Pharsalia, Pompey returned to his old opinion. But the cavalry 
testified the greatest impatience for a battle. Nor were the num- 
bers of infantry equal; for Pompey had forty.five thousand, and 
Cccsar only twenty. two thousand. Csesar called his soldiers to- 
gether, and told them, " That Cornificus was well advanced on his 
way with two more legions, and that he had fideen cohorts under 
the command of Calenus, in the environs of Megara and Athens*" 
He then asked them, " Whether they chose to wait for those troops 
or to risk a battle without them ?" They answered aloud, " Let 
us not wait ; but do you find out some stratagem to bring the ene- 
my, as soon as possible, to an action." 

The night before the battle, as he walked the rounds about mid- 
night, there appeared a luminous phenomenon in the air, like a 
torch, which, as it passed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brightness, and seemed to fall in that of Pompey. And in the mor- 
ning, when the guards were relieved, a tumult was observed in the 
enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror. Cccsar, however, so lit- 
tle expected an action that day, that he had ordered his troops to 
decamp and march to Scotusa.* 

But, as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up, and 
told him the enemy were coming to give him battle. Happy in 
the news, he made his prayer to the gods, and then drew up his 
army, which he divided into three bodies. Domitius Calvinus was 
to command the centre, Antony the left wing, and himself the right, 
where he intended to charge at the head of the tenth legion. 
Struck with the number and magnificent appearance of the enemy's 

* CiBfar hoped, hy hi« frequent dprniMpio{rs »o provide better fur his uoopi, ind 
perhaps S**** * fttvoiirahie 0|»p<iriuiiii> uf fi);hiiri| 
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cavalry, who were posted over against him, he ordered six cohorts 
privately to advance from the rear. These he placed behind the 
right wing, and gave them instructions what to do when the ene- 
my's horse came to charge. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered his 
infantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's attack, till 
they were near enough to be reached by the javelin. Caesar bla. 
med this conduct. He said Pompey was not aware what weight 
the swift and fierce advance to the first charge gives to every 
blow, nor how the courage of each soldier is inflamed by the rapid 
motion of the whole.* 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, when he saw a 
trusty and experienced centurion encouraging his men to distinguish 
themselves that day. Caesar called him by his name, and said— 
" What cheer, Caius Crassinus 7 How think you do we stand ?" 
" Caesar," said the veteran, in a bold accent, and stretching out 
his hand, ** The victory is ours. It will be a glorious one ; and 
this day I shall have your praise, either alive or dead." So say- 
ing, he ran in upon the • enemy, at the head of his company, 
which consisted of a hundred and twenty men. He did great ex- 
ecution among the first ranks, and was pressing on with equal 
fierceness, when one of his antagonists pushed his sword with 
such force into his mouth, that the point came out at the nape of 
his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the centre, the 
cavalry advanced from Pompey's leA wing with great confidence, 
and extended their squadron to surround Caesar's right wing. 
But before they could begin the attack, the six cohorts which Caesar 
had placed behind, came up boldly to receive them. They did not, 
according to custom, attempt to annoy the enemy at a distance 
with their javeiins, nor strike at the legs and thighs when they 
came nearer, but aimed at their, eyes, and wounded them in the 
face, agreeably to the orders they had received. For Caesar ho. 
ped that these young cavaliers, who had not been used to wars 
and wounds, and who set a great value upon their beauty, would 
avoid, above all things, a stroke in that part, and immediately give 
way, as well on account of the present danger, as the future defor- 
mity. The event answered his expectation. They could not bear 
the spears pointed against their faces, or the steel gleaming upon 
their eyes, but turned away their faces and covered them with 
their hands. This caused such confusion, that at last they fled in 
the most infamous manner, and ruined the whole cause. 

When Caesar entered the camp, and saw what numbers of the 

• Gear was lo confident of succen, that he ordered his entrcnchraenti to bo 
filled up, aseuriof his troopi that they would be luasieri of the enemy's camp befim 
•ifht. 
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enemj lay dead, and those they were then despatclung, he mid, 
with a sigh, ** This they would have ; to this cruel n*ces9ity they 
reduced ine : for, had Ccesar dismissfid his troop*, afrer so many 
great and successlul wars, lie would have been condemoed as a 
crtmiiiaL'* 

Csesar granted the whole nation of Thessa!y their liberty, for 
the sake of the victory he had gained there, and then went in pur- 
suit of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on the Ciiidt* 
ans, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are indebted for 
a collection of fables; and he discharged the inhabitants of Asia 
from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey assassinated ; 
and when Theodotus presented the head to him, he turned from 
the sight with great abhorrence. The signet of that general was 
the only thing he took, and on taking it he wept. As often as any 
of Pompey's friends and companions were taken by Ptolemy, wan- 
dering about the country, and brought to Coesar, he loaded them 
ivith favours, and took them into his own service. He wrote to 
bis friends at Rome, '* That the chief enjoyment he had of his vie* 
tory was, in saving every day one or other of his fellow citizens, 
who had borne arms against him." 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert that it was undertaken 
without necessity, and that his passion for Cleopatra engaged him 
in a quarrel which proved both prejudicial to his reputation and 
dangerous to his person. Others accuse the king's ministers, par. 
ticularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the greatest influence at 
court, and who, having taken off Pompey, and removed Cleopatra, 
privately meditated an attempt against Csesar. Hence, it is said, 
that CflBsar began to pass the night in entertainments among his 
friends, fur the greater security of his person. The behaviour, m* 
deed, of this eunuch in public, all he said and did with respect to 
Cffisar, was intolerably insolent and invidious. The corn he sup. 
plied his soldiers with, was old and musty, and he told them ** 'I'hey 
ought to be satisfled with it, since they lived at other people's 
cost." He caused only wooden and eaithen vessels to be served 
np Ht the king's table, on pretence that Caesar had taken all the 
{!old and silver ones for debt. For the father of the reigning 
prince owed Cffisar seventeen million five hundred thousand drach- 
mas. Caesar had formerly remitted to his children the rest, but 
thought fit to demand the ten millions at this time, for the mainte- 
nance of his army. Photinus, instead of paying the money, advi- 
sed him to go and finish the great afiairs he had upon his bands, 
after which he should have his money with thanks. But Caesar 
told him " He had no need of Egyptian counsellors," and privately 
sent for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess^ taking only one friend, Apollodorus, the SilicMBv 
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with her^ got into a small boat, and in the dusk of the evening 
made for the palace. As she saw it difficult to enter it undisco. 
vered, she rolled hersolf up in a carpet: Apollodorus tied her up 
at full length, like a bale of goods, and carried her in at the gates 
to Csesar. This stratagem of hers, which was a strong proof of 
her wit and ingenuity, is said to have first opened her way to Ce- 
sar's heart ; and the conquest advanced so fast by the charms of 
her conversation, that he took upon htm to reconcile her brother to 
her, and insisted that she should reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconciliation, 
and all met to rejoice on the occasion ; when a servant of Csesar's, 
a timorous and suspicious man, who was his barber, led by his 
natural caution to inquire into every thing, and to listen every 
where about the palace, found that Achillas the general, and Pho- 
tinus the eunueh, were plotting against Ceosar's life. Caesar being 
informed of their design, planted his guards about the hall, and 
killed Photinus. But Achillas escaped to the army, and involved 
CsBsar in a very difficult and dangerous war ; for, with a few troops 
he had to make head against a great city and a powerful army. 
At last, the king joining the insurgents, Cssar attacked and defeat, 
ed him. Great numbers of Egyptians were slain, and the king 
was heard of no more. This gave Csssar an opportunity to esta. 
hlish Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Soon afler, ^e had a son by 
him, whom the Alexandrians called Csesario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched into Asia 
Minor, against Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, whom he defeat- 
ed in a great battle near Zera, which deprived him of the kingdom 
of Pontus, as well as ruined his whole army. In the account he 
gave Amintius, one of his friends in Rome, of the rapidity and de* 
■patch with which he gained this victory, he made use only of three 
words : " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

After this extraordinary success he returned (o Italy, and arrived 
at Rome as the year of his second dictatorship, an office that had 
never been annual before, was on the point of expiring. He waa 
declared consul for the year ensuing. 

Cato and Scipio, afler the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped into 
Africa, where they raised a respectable army, with the assistance 
of king Juba. Csesar now resolved to carry the war into their 
quarters, and, in order to do it, first crossed over to Sicily, though 
it was about the time of the winter solstice. To prevent his offi- 
cers from entertaining any hopes of having the expedition delayed, 
he pitched his own tent almost within the wash of the sea ; and a 
favourable wind springing up, he re-embarked* with three thousand 

• He embarkad tix leckmi and two tbouiand borw { but the number mentioned 
by Plutarch wat all that lie landed at fiiit, many of the ghipt baThif been teparated 
by a storm. 

2e 31 
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foot and a amail body of horse. Afler he had landed them safe- 
ly and privately on the African coast, he set sail again in quest of 
the remaining part of his troops, whose numbers were more con. 
siderable, and for whom he was under great concern. He (bund 
them, however, on their way at sea, and conducted them all to his 
African camp. 

One day, when Cseaar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they di- 
verted themselves with an African, who danced and played upon 
the Aute with great perfection. 'J'hey had lefl their horses to the 
care of boys, and sat attending to the entertainment with great de. 
light, when the enemy, coming upon them at once, killed part and 
entered the camp with others, who fled with great precipitation. 
Had not Cesar himself and Asinius Pollio come to their assist, 
ance and stopped their flight the war would have been at an end 
that hour. In another engagement, the enemy had the advantage 
again, on which occasion it was, that Csesar took an ensign who 
was running away, by the neck, and making him face about, said 
" Look this way for the enemy." 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was desirous to 
come to a decisive action. Therefore, leaving Afranius and Juba 
in their respective camps, which were at no great distance, he 
went in person to the camp above the lake, in the neighbourhood 
of Thapsus, to raise a fortification for a place of arms and an oc. 
casionid retreat While Sicpio was constructing his walls and 
ramparts, CsBsar, with incredible despatch, made his way through 
a country almost impracticable, by reason of its woods and diffi- 
cult passes, and coming suddenly upon him, attacked one part of 
his army in the rear, another in the front, and put the whole to 
flight. Then, making the best use of his opportunity, and of the 
favour of fortune, with one tide of success he took the camp of 
Afranius, and destroyed that of the Numidians ; Juba, their king, 
being glad to save himself by flight. Thus, in a small part of one 
day, he made himself master of three camps, and killed fifty 
thousand of the enemy, while he sustained a loss only of fifty 
men. 

Many persons of consular and praetorian dignity escaped out of 
the battle. Some of them being aflerwards taken despatched them- 
selves, and a number were put to death by Csesar. Having a 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror hastened to Utica,"^ 
which Cato had charge of, and for that reason was not in the bat- 
tle. But by the way ne was informed that he had killed himself, 
and his uneasiness at the news was very visible. As his ofiicers 

• B«fore Cnaar left Utica, be gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage, aa he did 
loon after his return to Italy for the rebuildnig of Corinth ; so that these two cities 
were destroyed in the same year, and in the same year nised out of their ruins, in 
which they had lain about a hundred years. Two years after, Uiey were both npeo> 
pled with RoflMo colonies. 
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were wondering what might be the cause of that uneasiness, he 
t!ried out, " Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou enviedst me 
the glory of giving thee thy life." 

Cffisar, af\er his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high terms 
of his victory to the people. He told them he had subdued a coun. 
try so extensive, that it would bring yearly into the public stores 
two hundred thousand Attic measures of wheat, and three million 
pounds of oil. Ader this, he led up his several triumphs over 
Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. In the title of the latter, mention was 
not made of Scipio, but of Juba only. Juba, the son of that prince, 
then very young, walked in the procession. It proved a happy 
captivity for him ; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, 
he became a historian worthy to be numbered among the most 
learned of Greece. The triumph was followed by large dona* 
tions to the soldiers, and feasts and public diversions to the 
people. 

Being elected consul the fourth time, he marched into Spain, 
against the sons of Pompey, who, though young, had assembled a 
numerous army, and showed a courage worthy the command they 
had undertaken. The great battle which put a period to that war 
was fought under the walls of Munda. Csesar at first saw his men 
so hard pressed, and making so feeble a resistance, that he ran 
through the ranks, amidst the swords and spears, crying, "Are 
you not ashamed to deliver your general into the hands of boys Y* 
The great and vigorous efforts this reproach produced, at last made 
the enemy turn their backs, and there were more than thirty thou* 
eand of them slain, whereas Cssar lost only a thousand, but those 
were some of the best men he had. As he retired after the battle, 
he told his friends, " He had often fought for victory, but that was 
the first time he had fought for his life.'' The younger of Pom- 
pcy's sons made his escape : the other was taken by Didius a few 
days alter, who brought his head to Csesar. 

This was the last of his wars ; and his triumph on account of it 
gave the Romans more pain than any other step he had taken. He 
did not now mount the car for having conquered foreign generals, 
or barbarian kings, but for ruining the children and destroying the 
race of one of the greatest men Rome had ever produced, though 
he proved at last unfortunate. All the world condemned his tri* 
nmphing in the calamities of his country, and rejoicing in things 
which nothing could excuse, either before the gods or men, but ex- 
treme necessity. And it was the more obvious to condemn it, be- 
cause, after this, he had never sent any messenger or letter to ac- 
quaint the public with any victory he had gained in the civil wars, 
but ivas rather ashamed of such advantages. The Romans, how- 
ever, bowing to his power, and submitting to the bridle, because 
they saw no other respite from intestine wars and miseries, but the 
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taking one man for their master, created him dictator for life. Thia 
was a complete tyranny, for to absolute power they added perpe- 
tuity. 

Cicero was the first who proposed that the senate should center 
great honours upon Csesar, but honours within the measure of hu- 
manity. Those who followed, contending with each other who 
should make him the most extraordinary compliments, by the absur- 
dity and extravagance of their decrees rendered him odious and 
iinsup portable even to persons of candour. His enemies were sup- 
posed to vie with his flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might 
have the better pretence, and the more cause, to Ufl up their hands 
against him. This is probable enough, because in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was irre- 
proachable : for he not only pardoned most of those who had ap- 
peared against him in the field, but on some of them he bestowed 
honours and preferments ; on Brutus and Cassius for instance : for 
they were both prestors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down by his partisans, but he did not suffer them to lie in that 
posture; he erected them again. On which occasion Cicero 
said, ** That Ceesar, by rearing Pompey's statues, had established 
his own." 

His friends pressed him to have a guard, and many offered to 
serve in that capacity, but he would not suffer it. For he said, " It 
was better to die once, than to live always in fear of death.'^ He 
esteemed the affection of the people the most honourable and the 
safest guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them by feasts and 
distributions of corn, as he did the soldiers by placing them in 
agreeable colonies. 

The nobility he gained by promising them consulates and prs- 
torships, or, if they were engaged, by giving them other places of 
honour and profit. To all he opened the prospects of hope ; for 
he was desirous to reign over a willing people. 

Caesar had such talents for great attempts, and so vast an ambi. 
tion, that the many actions he performed, by no means induced him 
to sit down and enjoy the glory he had acquired ; they rather whet- 
ted his appetite for other conquests, produced new designs equally 
great, together with equal confidence of success, and inspired him 
with a passion for fresh renown, as if he had exhausted all the plea- 
sures of the old. This passion was nothing but a contest with him- 
self, (as eager as if it had been with another man,) to make his fa. 
ture achievements outshine the past. In this spirit he had formed 
a design, and was making preparations for war against the Par- 
thians. Afler he had subdued them, he intended to traverse Hyr- 
cania, and marching along by the Caspian Sea and Mount Cauca- 
sus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his conquering arms through the 
countries adjoining to Germany, and through Germany itself: and 
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then to return by Gaul to Rome ; thus finishing the circle of the 
Roman empire^ as well as extending its bounds to the ocean on 
every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted to dig 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, and committed the care of that 
work to Anienus. He designed also to convey the Tiber by a deep 
channel direct from Rome to Circeei, and so into the sea near Tar- 
racma, for the convenience as well as security of merchants who 
traded to Rome. Another publicspirited work that he meditated, 
was to clrain all the marshes by Nomentum'" and Setia, by which 
ground enough would be gained from the water to employ many 
thousands of hands in tillage. He proposed farther to raise banks 
on the shore nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in 
upon the land ; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and danger- 
ous obstructions, and to build harbours tit to receive the many ves. 
eels that came in there. These things were designed, but did not 
take effect. 

He completed, however, the regulation of the calendar, and cor- 
rected the erroneous computation of time,f agreeable to a plan 
which he had ingeniously contrived, and which proved of the great- 
est utility. 

The principal thing that excited the public hatred, and at last 
caused his death, was his passion for the title of king. It was the 
first thing that gave offence to the multitude, and it afforded his in- 
veterate enemies a very plausible plea. Those who wanted to pro- 
care him that honour, gave it out among the people, that it appear- 
ed from the Sibylline books, ^^ The Romans could never conquer 
the Parthians, except they went to war under the conduct of a king." 
And one day, when Ccesar returned from Alba to Rome, some of 
his retainers ventured to salute htm by that title. Observing that 
the people were troubled at this strange compliment, he put on an 
air of resentment, and said, '* He was not called king, but Csesar." 
Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he passed on in no good hu- 
mour. 

Another time the senate having decreed him some extravagant 
honours, the consuls and prsetors, attended by the whole body of 
patricians, went to inform him of what they had done. When they 
came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept his seat, as if they 
had been persons in a private station, and his answer to their ad- 
dress, was, << That there was more need to retrench his honours, 
than to enlarge them." This haughtiness gave pain not only to the 

• It Rppears from a passage in Suetonius, Vit. Cat. e. 44. Siccarc Pomptinas pa- 
hidef, M well as Troni aocuher in Strabo, Ed. Par. I. v. p. 231, C. D. that for JVbmm- 
ium wft thotiid here tead Pomeniitan, 

f Tbroiigh mrans of that erronrmif computation, the Roman calendar htfd f^ained 
near three months in the time of Csetar. Before this, endeavoun had heeo uied to 
correct the irregularitj ; but ii never could be done with esactnett. 

31» 
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ionafe, but the people, who thought the c6ntempt of, that body re- 
flected dishonour upon the whole cotmnonwealth ; for all who could 
decently withdraw, went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step he had taken, he retired immediately 
to his own house ; and laying his neck bare, told his friends, *^Ue 
was ready for the first hand that would strike." He then bethought 
himself of alleging his distemper as an excuse ; and asserted, that 
those who are under its influence, are apt to find their faculties fail 
them, when they speak standing ; a trembling giddiness coming 
upon them, which bereaves them of their senses. This, howeyer, 
was not really the case ; for it is said, he was desijpous to rise to 
the senate ; but Cornelius Balbus, one of hia friends, or rather flat- 
terers, held him, and had servility enough to say, " Will you not 
remember that you are Csesar, and sufier them to pay their court 
to you as their superior." 

A few days afler, his statues were seen adorned with royal dia* 
dems ; and Flavins and Marullus, two of the tribunes, went and 
tore them ofl*. They also found out the persons who saluted Cae* 
ear king, and committed them to prison. The people followed with 
cheerful acclamations and called them BnUuses, because Brutus 
was the man who expelled the kings, and put the government in 
the hands of the senate and people. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the father's 
side, was supposed to be a descendant of that ancient Brutus, and 
whose mother was of the illustrious house of the Servilii. He was 
also nephew and son-in-law to Cato, No man was more inclined 
than he to lid his hand against monarchy, but he was withheld by 
the honours and favours he had received from CsBsar, who had not 
only given him his life afler the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, an9 
pardoned many of his friends at his request, but continued to ho. 
nour him with his confidence. That very year he had procured 
him the most honourable prsetprship, and he had named him for the 
consulship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was his 
competitor. On which occasion Caesar is reported to have said, 
" Cassius assigns the strongest reasons, but I cannot refuse Bni. 
tus." Some impeached Brutus, after the conspiracy was formed ; 
but, instead of listening to them, he laid his hand on his body, and 
said, <' Brutus will wait for this skin:" intimating, that, though the 
virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, he would not be 
guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it. Those, howe. 
ver, who were desirous of a change, kept their eyes upon him only, 
or principally at least ; and as they durst not speak out plain, they 
put billets night after night in the tribunal and seat which he used 
as preptor, mostly in these terms, **Thou sleepest Brutus;" or, 
"Thou art not Brutus." 

Cassius, perceiving his friend's ambition a little stimulated by 
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these papers, began to ply him closer than belbre, and spur him on 
to the great enterprise ; for he had a particular enmity against Cae* 
ear. Csesar, too, had some suspicion of him, and he even said one 
«Iay to his friends, '' What think you of Oasstus 7 I do not like his 
pale looks." 

We are told; there were i«trong signs and presages of the death 
of Caesar. Many report, that a certain soothsayer forewarned htm 
of a great danger which threatened him on the ides of March, and 
that when the day was come, as he was going to the senate-houso, 
he called to the soothsayer, and said laughing, "The ides of March 
are come :" to which he answered soflly, " Yes : but they are not 
gone." The evening before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at ta- 
ble. While he was so pmplo3red, there arose a question, '* What 
kind of death was the best ?" and Cssar answering before them 
all, cried out, " A sudden one." The same night, as he was in bed 
with his wife, the doors and windows of the room flew open at 
once. Disturbed both with the noise and the light, he obsenredy 
by moonshine, Calpumia in a deep sleep, uttering broken words 
and inarticulate groans. She dreamed that she was weeping over 
him, as she held him, murdered, in her arms. Be that as it may, 
next morning she conjured Caesar not to go out that day, if he 
could possibly avoid it, but to sojourn the senate, and, if he paid 
no regard to her dreams, to have recourse to some other species 
of divination, or to sacrifices, tor informatiou as to bis fate. This 
gave him some suspicion and alarm ; for he had never known, be- 
fore, in Calpumia, any thing of the weakness or superstition of her 
sex, though she was now so much affected* 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and as the diviners 
found no auspicious tokens in them, he sent Antony to dismiss the 
senate. In the mean time, Deciua Brutus,* sumamed Albinus, 
came in. He was a person in whom Csesar placed such confidence, 
that he had appointed him his second heir, yet ho was engaged in 
the conspiracy with the other Brutus and Cassius. This man, fear- 
ing that if Csesar adjourned the senate to another day the affair 
might be discovered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he 
would be highly to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate 
an occasion to complain against him. *^ For they were met," he 
said, '* at his summons, and came prepared with one voice to ho- 
nour him with the title of king in the provinces, and to grant that he 
should wear the diadem both by land and sea every where out of 
Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now they have taken their 
places, they must go home again, and return when Calpumia hap* 
pens to have better dreams, what room will your enemies have to 

'« Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took it for Dectiu, but hit name was 
Deeimut Brutus, See Afpian and Suttimiu$. 
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launch out against you ? Or who will hear your frienda when they 
aciempt to show, that this is not an open servitude on the one handy 
and tyranny on the other? If you are absolutely persuaded thai 
this is an unlucky day, it is certainly hetter to go yourself, and tell 
them you have strong reasons for putting off business till another 
time.*' So saying, he took Caesar by the hand, and led him out. 

He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who belonged 
to some other person, attempted to get up to speak to him, but find- 
ing it impossible, by reason of the crowd that was about him, he 
made* his way into the house, and putting himself into the hands of 
Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe till Caesar's return, because 
he had matters of great importance to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian,who, by teaching the Greek eloquence, 
became acquainted with some of Brutus's friends, and had got in. 
telligence of most of the transactions, approached Csesar with a pa- 
per, explaining what he had to discover. Observing that he gave 
the papers, as fast as he received them, to his officers, he got up 
as close as possible, and said, ** CsBsar, read this to yourself, and 
quickly ; for it contains matters of great consequence, and of the 
last concern to you." He took it, and attempted several times to 
read it, but was always prevented by one application or other. He 
therefore kept that paper, and that only, in his own hand, when he 
entered the house. 

In the place where the senate was that day assembled, and which 
proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pompey, 
and it was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for an orna- 
ment to his theatre. Even Cassius himself, though inclined to the 
doctrines of Epicurus, turned his eye to the statue of Pompey, and 
secretly invoked his aid, before the great attempt. Antony, who 
was a faithful friend to Csesar, and a man of great strength, was 
held in discourse without by Brutus Albinus, who had contrived a 
long story to detain him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose to do him ho« 
nour. Some of Brutus's accomplices came up behind his chair, 
and others before it, pretending to intercede, along with Metillius 
Cimbri,* for the recal of his brother from exile. They continued 
their instances till he came to his seat. When he was seated, he 
gave them a positive denial ; and as they continued their importu- 
nities with an air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimber, then, 
with both hands, pulled his gown off his neck, which was the sig. 
nal for the attack. Casca gave him the first blow. It was a stroke 
upon the neck with his sword, but the wound was not dangerous : 

* MtiilUus M plainly a corruption. Suttooius calli bim Cimber TuUiut. In Ai>- 
pian b« if callad Antaius Cimber, and ibere is a medal which bean that name ; bat 
tbat medal ii believed to be tpurioue. Some call bim Metellut Cimber; and otben 
iiippoie we should read M. TttlliusCimbai. 
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for in the becinoing of io tremendous an enterprise he was proba- 
bly in some disorder. Csesar therefore turned upon him, and laid 
hold of his sword. At tho same time they both cried out, the one 
in Latin, " Villain ! Casca ! what dost thou mean V and the other 
io Greek, to his brother, " Brother, help !" 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the conspi- 
racy were seized with consternation and horror, insomuch that they 
durst neither fly, nor assist, nor even utter a word. All the conspi^ 
mtors now drew their swords, and surrounded him in such a man- 
ner, that whatever way he turned, he saw nothing but stesl gleam- 
ing in his face, and met nothing but wounds. Like some savage 
beast attacked by the hunters, be found every hand liAed against 
him, lor they all agreed to have a share in the sacrifice and taste 
of his blood. Therefore Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the 
grom. Some say, he opposed the rest, and continued struggling 
and crying out, till he perceived the sword of Brutus ; then he drew 
his robe over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either by accident, 
or pushed thither by the conspirators, he expired on the pedestal ot 
Pompey's statue, and dyed it with his blood : so that Pompey seem- 
ed to preside over the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy un- 
der his feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were great, 
for he received no less than three and twenty wounds. And many 
uf the conspirators wounded each other, as they were aiming theii 
blows at him. 

Caesar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak to the senatOi 
and to assign his reasons for what he had done, but they could not 
bear to hear him ; they fled out of the house, and tilled the people 
with inexpressible horror and dismay. Some shut up their houses ; 
others left their shops and counters. All were in motion : one was 
running to see the spectacle ; another running back. Antony and 
Lepidus, CsBsar's principal friends, withdrew and hid themselves 
in other people's houses. Mean time Brulus and his confederates, 
yet warm from the slaughter, marched in a body with their bloody 
swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the capitol, not like 
men that fled, but with an air of gaiety and confidence, calling the 
people to liberty, and stopping to talk with every man of conse- 
quence whom they met. There were some who even joined them, 
and mingled with their train ; desirous of appearing to have had a 
share in the action, and hoping for one io the glory. Of this num- 
ber were Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who afterwards 
paid dear for their vanity ; being put to death by Antony and young 
Cesar. So that they gained not even the honour for which they 
lost their lives ; for nobody believed that they had any part in the 
enterprise ; and they were panishedy not for the deed, but for the 
will. 

Next day Brutus, and the rest of the coDspirators, came down 
8a 
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from the capitol^ and addressed the people, who attended to their 
discourse, without expressing either dislike or approbation of what 
was done. But hy their silence it appeared that they pitied Cassar 
at the same time that they revered Brutus. The senate passed a 
general amnesty ; and to reconcile all parties^ they decreed Ca^- 
sar divine honours, and confirmed all the acts of his dictatorship ; 
while on Brutus and his friends they bestowed governments, and 
such honours as were suitable : so that it was generally imagined 
t.'ie commonwealth was firmly established again, and all brought 
idto the best order. 

But when, upon the opening of Csesar's will, it was found that he 
had left every Roman citizen a considerable leeaey, and they be- 
held the body, as it was carried through the forumy all mangled 
with wounds, the multitude could no longer be kept within bounds. 
They stopt the procession, and tearing up the benches, with the 
doors and tables, heaped them into a pile, and burnt the corpse 
there. Then snatching flaming brands from the pile, some ran ti- 
burn the houses of the assassins, while others ranged the city, tr 
find the conspirators themselves, and tear them in pieces ; but they 
hud taken such care to secure themselves, that they could not meet 
with one of them. 

Cesar died at the age of fifiy-six, and did not survive Pompey 
above four years. His object was sovereign power and authority, 
which he pursued through innumerable dangers, and which by pro. 
digious cnbrts he gained at last. But he reaped no other fruit 
from it, than an empty and invidious title. It is true, the divine 
power which conducted him through hfe, attended him after his 
death, as his avenger pursued and hunted out the assassins oversea 
and land, and rested not till there was not a man left, either of 
those who dipt their hands in his blood, or of those who gave their 
sanction to the deed. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 
Flourished 360 years before CkrisL 

Whoeveb it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upon 
Alcibiades, for his victory in the chariot-race ai the Olympic games , 
whether Euripides, (which is the common opinion,) or some other, 
he asserts, that " The first requisite to happiness is, that a man be 
born in a famous city." But as to real happiness, which conststa 
principally in the disposition and habit of the mind, for my part, I 
think it would make no difference though a man should be born ia 
an inconsiderable town, or of a mother who had no advantages 
either of size or beauty : for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julia, 
a small town in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and 
iCgina,* which an Athenian " wanted to take away, as an eye-sore 
to the Piraeus," should give birth to good poets and players, and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain the virtues of justice, 
of contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those arts, which 
are to gain the masters of them considerable profit or honour, may 
probably not flourish in mean and insignificant towns. But virtue, 
like a strong and hardy plant, will take root in any place, where it 
can find an ingenuous nature, and a mind that has no aversion to 
labour and discipline. Therefore, if our sentiments or conduct fall 
short of the point they ought to reach, we must not impute it to the 
obscurity of that place where we were born, but to our little selves. 

These refleclions, however, extend not to an author, who would 
write a history of events which happened in a foreign country, and 
carinot be come at in his own. As he has his materials to collect 
from a variety of books dispersed in different libraries, his first 
care should be to take up his residence in some populous town 
which has an ambition for literature. There be will meet with 
many curious and valuable books ; and the particulars that are 
wanting in writers, he may, upon inquiry, be supplied with by those 
who have laid them up in the faithful repository of memory. This 
will prevent his work from being defective in any material point. 
As to myself, I live in a little town, and I choose to live there, lest 
it sliould become still less. When I was in Rome, and other parts 
(if Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of 
the public commissions with which I was charged, and the number 
of people that came to be instructed by nie in philosophy. It was 
Mot, therefore, till a late period in life, that I began to read the 

* The poet Sioionidei wiu of Ceot and Polut ihe actor wai ofMgfn^ 
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Roman aathora. The process may seem strange, and yet it is very 
true. I did not so much gain the knowledge of things by the words, 
as words by the knowledge I had of things. I shall Sniy add, that 
to attain snch a skill in the language, as to he master of the heaut}r 
and fluency of its expressions, with its figures, its narmony, and all 
the other graces of its structure, would, indeed, be an elegant and 
agreeable accomplishment. But the practice and pains it requires, 
are more than I have time for, and I must leave the ambition to 
excel in that walk to young men. 

"We intend now to give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and, from their actions and political conduct, we shall collect and 
compare their manners and dispositions; but, for the reason already 
assigned, we shall not pretend to examine their orations, or to de- 
termine which of them was the most agreeable speaker. For, aa 
Ion says, 

\VhAt*s the gay dolphin when he .quits the waves, 
And bounds upon ihe shore f 

Caelius, a writer at all times much too presumptuous, paid little 
regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he so boldly attempted a 
comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. But perhaps the 
precept. Know thyself ^ would not be considered as divine, if every 
man could easily reduce it to practice. 

It seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero were originally 
formed by nature in the same mould, so great is the resemblance 
in their disposition. The same ambition, the same love of liberty^ 
appears in their whole administration, and the same timidity amidst 
wars and dangers. Nor did they less resemble each other in their 
fortunes. For I think it Impossible to find two other orators, who 
raised themselves from obscure beginnings to such authority and 
power ; who both opposed kings and tyrants ; who both lost their 
daughters ; were banished their country, and returned with honour ; 
were forced to fly again ; were taken by their enemies, and at Inst 
expired the same hour with the liberties of their country. So that, 
if nature and fortune, like two arliflcers, were to descend upon the 
scene, and dispute about their work, it would be diflicult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater resemblance in their 
dispositions, or the latter in the circumstances of their lives. We 
shall begin with the more ancient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the prin. 
cipal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he was called the 
sword-cutler, because he employed a great number of slaves in 
that business. He had a large fortune left him by his father who 
died when he was only seven years of age ; the whole being esti- 
mated at liule less than flfteen talents. But he was greatly wronged 

*CariIius w»« B celfhrataH rneuiririan. who lived in the time of Augustus. He 
wrote e Tfeaiis* otf ilie bubiimt, wtiicii is meuiiooed by Longiuui. 
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by hi9.gi]ardian8»Tvho converted part to their own use, and fluffered 
part to lie neglected. Nay, they were vile enough to defraud his 
tutors of their salaries. This was the chief reason that ho had not 
those advantages of education, to which his quahty entitled him. 
His mother did not choose that he should he put to hard and labo* 
rious exercises, on account of the weakness and delicacy of his 
frame ; and his preceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to 
attend (hem. 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its rise on 
this occasion. The orator Callistratus was to plead in the cause 
which the city of Oropus* had depending; and the expectation of 
the public was greatly raised both by the powers of the orator, 
which were then in the highest repute, and by the importance of 
the trial. Demosthenes hearing the governors and tutors agree 
among themselves to attend the trial, with much importunity pre. 
vailed on his master to take him to hear the pleadings. The mis* 
ter having some acquaintance with the officers who opened the 
court, got his young pupil a seat where he could^hear the orators 
without being seen. Callistratus had great success, and his abilties 
were extremely admired. Demosthenes was fired with a spirii of 
emulation. When he saw with what distinction the orator was 
conducted home, and complimented by the people, he was struck 
still more with the power of that commanding eloquenc^i, 'which 
could carry all before it. From this time, therefore, he hade adieu 
to the oiher studies and exercise in which boys are engaged, and 
applied himself with great assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being 
one day numbered among the orators. Isaeus was the man he made 
use of as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then taught it. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to ac 
count at law, and wrote orations against them. As they found 
many methods of chicane and delay, he had great opportunity, as 
Thucydides says, to exercise his talents for the bar.f It was not 
without much pains and some risk that he gained his cause ; and, 
at last, it was but a very small part of his patrimony that he could 
recover. By this means, however, he acquired a proper assurance, 
and some experience ; and having tasted the honour and power that 
go in the train of eloquence, he attempted to speak in the public 
debates, and take a share in the administration. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laughed at, 

• Oropus was a town on ihe bnnks of the Euriput, on the frontiers of Attica. Th« 
ThebaoB, ihougti ihey tiad been reJieved in iheir disirew by Chahrias and the Aihentans 
forgot ineir former wrvicea. and took Oropiis from them. Chabrias wai suspected uf 
treachery, and CaUiwratus, the oraior. was retained to plead against him. Denioa- 
thenes mentions this in his orations against Phidias. At the tune of this trial, he was 
about sixteen. .1.1.^/ 

f He lost his father at the age of seven ; and he was ten yean in the hands of cuar- 
dians. He. therefore, began to plead in his eighteenth year, which, as it waa only !■ 
bia owD private aJbirs, wm not forbiddan by the Uw& 

83 
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and interrupted by their clamours : for the yiolence of his manner 
threw bim into a confusion of periods, and a distortion of his arg^* 
ment. Besides, he had a weakness and a stanimering in his voice* 
and a want of breath, which caused such a distraction in his dis- 
course, that it was difiicult for the audience to understand him. A^ 
last, upon his quitting the assembly, Eunomus the Thriasian, a man 
now extremely old, Tbund him wandering in a dejected condition 
in the Pirseus, and took upon him to set him right. "You," said 
he, " have a manner of speaking very like that of Pericles ; and 
yet you lose yourself out of mere timidity and cowardice. Yoa 
neither bear up against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor pre- 
pare your body by exercise for the labour of the rostrum, but suffer 
your parts to wither away in negligence and indolence." 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill recei- 
ved, and he was going home with his head covered, and in great 
distress, Satyrus the player followed end went in with him. De- 
mosthenes lamented to him, " That, though he was the most labo- 
rious of all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health to that 
application, yet he could gain no favour with the people: but 
drunken seamen, and other unlettered persons, were heard ; and 
kept the rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded."* " You say 
true," answered Satyrus ; " but I will soon provide a remedy, if 
you will repeat to me some speech in Euripides or Sophocles. '* 
When Demosthenes had done, Satyrus pronounced the same 
speech ; and he did it with so much propriety of action, and so 
much in character, that it appeared to the orator quite a different 
passage. He now understood so well how much grace and dignity 
actiop adds to the best oration, that he thought it a small matter to 
premeditate and compose, though with the utmost care, if the pro- 
nunciation and propriety of gesture were not attended to. Upon 
this he built himself a' subtcraneous study, whither he repaired 
every day, to form his action, and exercise his voice : and he 
would often stay there for two or three months together; shaving 
one side of his head, that, i^ he should happen to be ever so desi. 
rous of going abroad, the shame of appearing in that condition 
might keep lilm in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he would take 
something that pussed in conversation, some business or fact that 
was reported to him, for a subject to exercise himself upon. As 
aoon as he had parted from his friends, he went to his study, where 
he repeated the matter in order as it passed, together with the 
arguments for and against it. The substance of the speeches 
which he heard, he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced 

* This was ihe privilege of ail democratic states. Some think that by seamen, ha 
aeans Deniades, whose profefsioo was that of a mariner. 
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them to regular sentences and periods,* meditating a variety of 
corrections and new forms of expression, both for what others had 
said to him, and he had addressed to them. Hence it was con« 
eluded that he was not a man of much genius ; and that all his 
eloquence was the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed 
to be, that he was seldom heard to speak any thing extempore, and 
though the people often called upon him by name, as he sat in the 
assembly, to speak to the point debated, he would not do ii unless 
he came prepared. For this many of the orators ridiculed him ; and 
Pytheas, in particular, told him, " That all his arguments smelled 
of the lamp." Demosthenes retorted sharply upon him. " Yes, 
indeed ; but your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conscious to 
the same labours." To others he did not pretend to deny his pre- 
vious application, but told them, '^ He neither wrote the whole of 
his orations, nor spoke without first committing part to writing." 
Another proof they give us of his want of confidence on any sudden 
occasion, is that when he happened to be put in disorder by the 
tumultuary behaviour of the people, Demades oflen rose up to 
support him in an extempore address ; but he never did the same 
for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did ^schines call him an orator 
of the most admirable assurance ? How could he stand up alone 
and refute Python the Byzantian,f whose eloquence poured against 
the Athenians liko a torrent ? And when Lamachus the Myrrhenefln:^ 
pronounced at the Olympic games an encomium which he had 
written upon Philip and Alexander ; and in which he had asserted 
many severe and reproachful things against the Thebans and 
Olynlhians, how could Demosthenes rise up and prove, by a ready 
deduction of facts, the many benefits for which Greece was indebted 
to the Thebans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the flat, 
terers of the Macedonians had brought upon their country ? Thisi 
too, wrought such a ohfinge in the minds of the great audience, 
that the sophist, his antagonistj apprehending a tumult, stole out of 
the assembly. 

* Cicero did the tame, u we find in hit epiitles to Attieut. Thete aignoMnts b« 
calls Thue$ PoUHca, 

+ This wu oue of the moit glorious circumfCSDoes in the life of Demotihenee. The 
fiite of his country, in a great measure, depended on his eloquence. After Plaiaea wai 
lost, and Philip threatened to march against Athens, the Athenians applied for succoura 
to the BoBOtiant. When the league was established, and the troops assembled at 
Chnronea, Philip sent ambassadors to the council of B<Botia, the chief of whom was 
Python, one of the ablest orators of his time. When he had inveighed with all the 
powers of eio^tience against the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes answered 
Aim. and carried the point in their larour. He was so elevaled with this victory, that 
be mentions it in one of his orations in almost the same tarms that Pluurcb has used 
here. 

t If we soppose this Lamachus to have been of Attiea, the text should be altered fram 
JfyrktMoan to Myrrkimuiani for Jffyrrhitnu was a borough of Attioa. But tbaie 
was A town called Myrrbint in folia, and anotber in Lemnos, and probablv Lain»> 
ebos was of nne of thcst. 
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Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take Peri. 

clcs entirely for his modtil. He only adopted his action aod delivery, 
and his prudent resolution not to make a practice of speaking irom 
a sudden impulse, or on any occasion that might present itself; 
being persuuded, that it was to that conduct he owed his greatness. 
Yet, while he chose not often to trust the success of his powers £o 
fortune, he did not absolutely neglect the reputation which may be 
acquired by speaking on a sudden occasion. Eratosthenes saysy 
that, in his extemporaneous harangues, he oAen spoke as from a 
supernatural impulse ; and Demetrius tell us, that, in an addrefss 
to the people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this oath ia 
verse. 

By earth, by all her fountaini, streams, and floodi. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalerian gives us an 
occount of the remedies he applied to them ; and he shvs he had 
it from Demosthenes in his old nge. The hesitation and stammer- 
ing of his tongue he corrected by practising to speak with pebbles 
in his mouth ; and he strengthened his voice by running or walking* 
up. hill, and pronouncing some passage in an oration or a poem, 
during the difficulty of breath which that caused. He had, more, 
over, a looking-glass in his house, before which he used to declaim, 
and adjust all his motions. 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and desired him to 
be his advocate against a person from whom he had suffered by 
assault. *' Not you, indeed," said Demosthenes, " you have suf. 
fered no such thing." *' What !" said the man, raising his voice, 
'* have I not received those blows?" *' Ay, now," replied Demos- 
thenes, " you do speak like a person that has been injured." 80 
much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the action contribute 
to gain the speaker credit in what he affirms. His action pleased 
the commonalty much ; but people of taste (among whom was 
Demetrius the Phalerian,) thought there was something in it low, 
inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us, that ^sian 
being asked his opinion of the ancient orators, and those of that 
time, said, ** Whoever has heard the orators of former times must 
admire the decorum and dignity with which they spoke. Yet when 
we read the orations of Demosthenes, we must allow they have 
more art in the composition, and greater force. In his written 
orations, there was something extremely cutting and severe ; but^ 
in his sudden repartees, there was also something of humour. 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in the 
time of the Phocian war ; and the same may be collected from his 
Philippics. For some of the last of them were delivered after that 
war was finished, and the former relate to the immediate transac- 
tions of it. It appears also, that he was two and thirty yean old, 
when hs was preparing his oration against Midiass and yet, at thai 
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time he had attained no name or power in the admioiatratioD* Thia, 
indeed, seems to be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for 
a sam of money. For, 

No prayer, no moving art, 

E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart. Pcpe, 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his resent* 
ments. He saw it a difficalt thing, and out of the reach of his in* 
terest, to pull down a man so well supported on all sides> as Midias, 
by wealth and friends : and therefore he listened to the application 
in his behalf. Had he seen any hopes or possibility of crushing 
his enemy, I cannot think that three thousand drachmat could have 
disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to defend the 
cause of Greece against Philip. He defended it like a champion 
worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great reputation both for 
eloquence and for the bold truths which he spoke. He was ad« 
mired in Greece, and courted by the king of Persia. Nay, Philip 
himself had a higher opinion of him than the other orators ; and his 
enemies acknowledged that (hey had to contend with a great man. 

PansBtius, tbe philosopher, asserts, that most of his orations are 
written upon this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for her own 
sake only ; that, for instance, Gf the Croum^ that against ArisUh 
cratesy that For the Immunities, and the Philippics, In all these ora- 
tions, he does not exhort his countrymen to that which is most 
agreeable or easy, or advantageous ; but points out honour and 
propriety as the first objects, and leaves the safety of the state as a 
matter of inferior consideration. So that, if, beside that noble am. 
t>ition which animated his measures, and the generous turn of his 
addresses to the people, he had been blest with the courage that 
war demands, and had kept his hands clean of bribes, he would 
not have been numbered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctus, 
and Hyperides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with Chnon, ThucydideSyjand Pericles. Though he bore up against 
the assaults of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he 
was taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana : so that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the virtues of our 
ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that he excelled 
all the- orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life and conver. 
sation. And we find in his orations, that he told the people the 
boldest truths, that he opposed their inclinations, and corrected 
their errors with the greatest spirit and freedom. When the Athe* 
nians were for having him manager of a certain impeachment, and 
insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, he Would not comply, but 
rose up and said, " My friends, I will be your counsellor, whether 
you will or no ,- but a false accuser 1 will not be, how much so* 
Rvcr you wish it." 

3b ^ 32* 
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Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political conduct, 
left none of the actions of the king of Macedon undisparaged. 
Even in time of peace, he laid hold on every opportunity to r&isa 
suspicions against him among the Athenians, and to excite their 
resentment. Hence, Philip looked upon him as a person of the 
greatest importance in Athens ; and when he went with nine other 
deputies to the court of that prince, after having given them all au- 
dience, he answered the speech of Demosthenes with greater care 
than the rest. As to other marks of honour and respect, Demos- 
thenes had not an equal share in them ; they were bestowed prin- 
cipally upon iEschines and Philocrates. They, therefore, praised 
Philip on all occasions; and, insisted, in particular, on his elo- 
quence, his beauty, and even his being able to drink a great quan- 
tity of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not bear to hear him com- 
mended, turned these things off as trifles. *' The first," he said^ 
" was the property of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the 
third of a sponge ; and not one of them could do any credit to a 
king." 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expected but war, 
for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down in tranquillity ; 
and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the Athenians. In this 
case, the first step the orator took, was to put the people upon send- 
ing an armament to Euboea, which was brought under the yoke of 
Philip by its petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edict, in 
pursuance of which they passed over to that peninsula, and drove 
out the Macedonians. His second operation was the sending sue 
oours to the Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at 
war. He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faulu which both those nations had committed in the confede- 
rate war, and to send a body of troops to their assistance. They 
did so, and it saved them from ruin. After this he went ambassa- 
dor to the states of Greece, and, by his animating address, brought 
them almost all to join in the league agamst Philip. Beside the 
troops of the several cities, they took an army of mercenaries, to 
the number of fifteen thousand foot, and two thousand horse, into 
pay, and readily contributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us, 
that, when the allies desired their contributions might be settled, 
Crobylus, the orator answered, " That war could not be brought to 
any set diet." 

So powerful were the efforts of the orator, that Philip immediately 
sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace ; Greece recovered 
her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the event ; and not only the 
Athenian generals, but the governors of Boeotia were ready to ex 
ecutc the commands of Demosthenes. All the assemblies, as well 
those of Thebes, as those of Athens, were under his direction ; he 
was equally beloved and powerful in both places : and, as Theo. 
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pompus shows, it was no more than his merit claimed. But the 
superior power of fortune, which seems to have been working a re< 
volution, and drawing the liberties of Greece to a period, at that 
time opposed and baffled all the measiires that could be taken. 

Demosthenes is said to have had such confidence in the Grecian 
arras, and to have been so much elated with the courage and spi- 
rit of so many brave men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
suffer them to regard any oracles or prophecies. He told them, 
that he suspected the prophetess herself of PhUippizing. He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians of Pe* 
ricles, how they reckoned suc*h things as mere pretexts of cowards 
ice, and pursued the plan which their reason had dictated. Thus 
far Demosthenes acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour- 
But in the battle of Chsronea he performed nothing worthy of th« 
glorious things he had spoken. He quitted his post ; he threw awaj 
his arms ; he fled in the most infamous manner ; and was not 
ashamed to bely the inscription which he had put upon his shield 
in golden characters, to good fortune. 

immediately a Aer the victory, Philip, in the elation of his heartt 
committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxication, and 
danced over the dead, making a kind of song of t^e first part of the 
decree which Demosthenes had procured, and beating time to it— 
Demosthenes^ (he Panean^ son oj Demosthenes^ has dscreed. But 
when he came to be sober again, and considered the dangers with 
which he had lately been 8um>unded, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and power of that orator, who had obliged him to 
put both empire and life on the cast of a day, on a few hours of 
that day.* 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court ; and the 
king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to supply 
him with money, and to attend to him more than to any other man 
in Greece ; because he best knew how to make a diversion in his 
favour, by raising fresh troubles, and finding employment for the 
Macedonian arms nearer home, lliis Alexander afterwards dis* 
covered by the letters of Demosthenes which he found at Sardis ; 
and the papers of the Persian governors expressing the sums which 
had been given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of the contrary 
faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety of public ac 
cusations against him. The people, however, not only acquitted 
him, but treated him with the same respect as before, and called 
him to the helm again, as a person whom they knew to be a well, 
wisher to his country : so that, when the bones of those who fell at 

* Deniadat the omtor eoatribalad to brina bim to the right ufe of hit fsuoo, wbta 
he tcld bim with such dittioguisbed magoanimity, '* Thftt fortune bad placed him ia 
the character of AgamemiKm, but that he ehote to play the part of Tberiitee.** 
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ChKronea were brought home to be interred, they pitched upon 
Demosthenes to make the funeral oration. They were, thereforie, 
80 far from bearing their misfortune in a mean and ungenerous 
manner, that, by the grea# honour they did the counsellor, they 
fhowed they did not repent of having followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after this, he 
did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because ho considered 
fortune as inauspicious to him ; but sometimes that of one friend, 
Gometimes that of another, till he recovered his spirits upon the 
death of Philip, for that prince did not long survive his victory ar 
Chssronea. 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip ; and, 
in order to prepossess the people with the hopes of some good suc- 
cess to pome, he entered the assembly with a gay countenance, 
pretending he had seen a vision which announced something great 
for Athens. Soon after, messengers came with an account of Phi- 
lip's death. The Athenians immediately offered sacrifices of ac- 
knowledgment to the gods for so happy an event, and voted a crown 
for Pausanias, who killed him. Demosthenes on this occasion, 
made his appearance in magnificent attire, and with a garland on 
bis head, though it was only the seventh day afler his daughter's 
death, as ^schines tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him 
as an unnatural father. But he must himself have been of an un- 
generous and effeminate disposition, if he considered teais and la- 
mentations as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and con- 
demned the man who bore such a loss with moderation. On the 
contrary, I commend Demosthenes, for leaving the tears and other 
instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes might claim, 
to the women, and going about such actions as he thought coodu- 
cive to the welfare of his country : for I think a man of such firm- 
ness and other abilities as a statesman ought to possess, should al 
ways have the common concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or business as a consideration much inferior to the 
public. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and they 
entered once more into a league. The Thebans being furnished 
with arms by him, attacked the garrison in their citadel, and killed 
great numbers ; and the Athenians prepared to join them in the 
war. Demosthenes mounted the rostrum almost every day; and 
he wrote to the king of Persia's lieutenants in Asia, to invite them 
to commence hostilities from that quarter against Alexander, whom 
he called a hoy. 

But when Alexander had settled the affairs of his own country, 
and marched into Bceotia with all his forces, the prideof the Athe- 
nians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes died away. 
They deserted the Thebans ; and that unhappy people had to stand 
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the whole fury of the war, in consequence of which they lost their 
city* The Athenians were in great trouble and confusion ; and 
they could think of no better measure, than sending Demosthenes, 
and some others, ambassadors to Al^ander. But Demosthenes 
dreading the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount Cithae. 
ron, and relinquished his commission. Alexander immediately 
sent deputies to Athens, who, (according to Idomeneus and'Duris,) 
demanded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. But the 
Peatest part, and those the most reputable of the historians say, 
that he demanded only these eight, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephi- 
altes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Calisthenes, and Charidemus. 
On this occasion, Demosthenes addressed the people in the fable of 
the sheep, who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, before they 
would grant them peace : by which he insinuated, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the dogs were of 
the flock : and that Alexander was the great wolf they had to treat 
with. And again : " As we see the merchants carrying about a 
small sample in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wheat, 
60 you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body of ci- 
tizens." 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; and 
Demades seeing them in great perplexity, offered to go alone to the 
king of Macedoo, and intercede for the orators, on condition that 
each of them would give him five talents ; whether it was that he 
depended upon the friendship that prince had for him, or whether 
he hoped to find him, like a lion, satiated with blood. He succeed, 
ed, however, in his application for the orators, and reconciled Alex- 
ander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of De- 
mades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increased ; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined* It is true, he rais- 
ed his head a little, when Agis, king of Sparta, took the field ; 
but it soon fell again; for the Athenians refused to join him. 
Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedsemonians were entirely 
routed. 

About this time, the affair concerning the crown* came again upon 
the carpet. The information was first laid under the archonship of 
Chsrondas ; and the cause was not determined till ten years after, 
under Aristophon. It was the most celebrated cause that ever was 
pleaded, as well on account of the reputation of the orators, as the 
generous behaviour of the judges ; for, though the prosecutors of 
Demosthenes were then in great power, as being entirely in the 
Macedonian interest, the judges would not give their voices against 

* Demosthenei rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense; for which the peo* 
pie, at the motion of Ctesiphon, decreed him a rrown of gold. This fxciicd the envy 
and jealousy of i£schines, who thcreupoa brought that fantous impeachment against 
Demotthenes, which occasioned bis ioiinitable oration <U Corona, 
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him ; but acquitted him so honourably, that iCschines had not a 
fifth part of the suffrages.* iEschines immediately quilted Athens, 
and spent the rest of his davs in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and 
in Ionia. | 

It was not long after this, that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens.f He had fled from the service of Alexander, both becaoae 
he was conscious of having betrayed his trust, and because he dread. 
ed his master, who now was become terrible to his best friends. Am 
he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired protectioV 
for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had an eye upon 
the gold, and supported his application with all their interest. De- 
mosthenes at first advised them to order Harpalus off immediatelir, 
and to be particularly careful not to involve the city in war again, 
without any just or necessary cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of the 
treasure, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much pleased 
with one of the king's cups, and stood admiring the workmanship 
and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, and feel the weight 
of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised at the weight and ask. 
ing Harpalus how much it might bring, he smiled, and said, *' It 
will bring you twenty talents." And as soon as it was night, he 
sent him the cup with that sum : for Harpalus knew well how to 
distinguish a man's passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, 
and the keen looks he cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist 
the temptation ; it made all the impression upon him that was ex. 
pected : he received the money, like a garrison into his house, and 
went over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his neck ; 
and when the people called upon him to get up and speak, he made 
signs that he had lost his voice. Upon which some that were by, 
said, " It was no common hoarseness that he got in the night ; it 
was a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing gold and silver." Af- 
terwards, when ail the people were apprised of his taking the bribe, 
and he wanted to speak in his own defence, they would not suffer 
him, but raised a clamour, and expressed their indignation. At the 
same time, somebody stood up and said sneeringly, " Will you not 
listen to the man with the cup ?:|: The Athenians then inmiedialely 
sent Harpalus off; and, fearing they might be called to account 

* This was a very ignominious circuDisunce; for if the accuser bad not a fifth 
pari of the suffrages', he was fined a thousand drachmas. 

f Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treasure hi Babylon, and, flatterinj; htm- 
self that he would never return from his Indian expedition, be gave in to a)l manner 
of crimes and excesses. At last, when he found that Alexander was really returning, 
and that he took a severt: account of such people as himself, lie thought proper u> 
inarch off with 5,000 talents, and 6,0(M) men, into Attica. 

] This alludes to a custom of the ancient* at ibeii* feasti% wherein it was usual for 
the cup to pass from hand to hand; and the person who tield it sung a song, to which 
the rest gave attention. 
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for the money with which the orators had been corrupted, thej 
made a strict inquiry after it, and searched all their houses. 

At the same time, Demosthenes, seemingly with a design to 
prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair should be 
brought before the court of Areopagus, and all persons punished 
who should be found guilty of taking bribes. In consequence of 
which, he appeared before that court, and was one of the first that 
were convicted. Being sentenced to pay a fine of fifly talents, and 
to be imprisoned till it was paid, the disgrace of bis conviction, and 
the weakness of his constitution, which could not bear close con- 
iiaement, determined him to fly ; and this he did, undiscovered by 
some, and assisted by others. It is said, that when he was not far 
from the city, he perceived some of his late adversaries following,* 
and endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to him by name ; 
and when they came nearer, desired him to take some necessary 
supplies of money, which they had brought with them for that pur. 
pose. They assured him, they had no other design in following ; 
and exhorted him to take courage. But Demosthenes gave way to 
more violent expressions of grief than ever, and said, *' What com- 
fort can I have, when I leave enemies in this city more generous 
than it seems possible to find friends in any other 1" He bore his 
exile in a very weak and efieminate manner. For the most part, 
ne resided m ^gina or Trcezene ; where, whenever he looked to- 
wards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. In his expressions, there 
was nothing of a rational firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold 
things he had said and done in his administration. When he lefl 
Athens, we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and 
said, " O Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou 
delightest in three such monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the peo. 
pie ?" The young men who resorted to him for instruction, he ad. 
vised by no means to meddle with afiTairs of state. He told them, 
" That, if two roads had been shoWn him at first, the one leading to 
the rottrum and the business of the assembly, and the other to cer- 
tain destruction ; and he could have foreseen the evils that awaited 
him in the political walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny and con. 
tention; he would have chosen that road which led to immediate 
death." 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.f The Greek 
cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthenes perform, 
ed great things ; and, among the rest, drew a line of circumvalla. 
tion round Antipater, whom he had shut up in Damia. Pytheas, 
the orator, with Callimedon, surnamed Carabus, left Athens, and 

• It it recorded by Pbocius, that ilSscbiaes, when be left Atheot, wat followed in 
like maoner, and aeeieted by Demosthenes ; and that when he offered him consola- 
lioM, be made the same answer. Plutarch likewise mentions this circurastaoca in tha 
Lives of the ten Orators. 

t Olymp. cxiv. Demostbenee was then in his fiftyeigfatb year. 
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going over to Antipater, accompanied his ambaflsadors in their sp. 
plications to the Greeks, and in persuading them not to desert tbo 
Macedonian cause, nor listen to the Athenians. On the other haod, 
Demosthenes joined the Athenian deputies, and escorted himseli" 
greatly with them, in exhorting the states to fall with united efibrts 
upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Phylarchus 
tells us, that in one of the cities of Arcadia, Py theas and Demos. 
ihenes spoke y> ith acrimony ; the one in pleading for the Macedo- 
nians, and the other for the Greeks. Py theas is reported to have 
said, "As some sickness is always supposed to be in the house in- 
to which ass's milk is brought, so the city which an Athenian em- 
bassy enters must necessarily be in a sick and decaying condition." 
Demosthenes turned the comparison against him, by saying, "As 
ass^s milk never enters but for curing the sick, so the Athenians 
never appear but for remedying some disorder." 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this repartee, 
that they immediately voted for the recal of Demosthenes. A gal- 
ley was sent to fetch him from iEgina, and when he came up frono 
the PyrsBus to Athens, the whole body of citizens went to^ieet and 
congratulate him on his return ; insomuch that there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left in the town. Demetrius of Magnesia 
acquaints us, that Demosthenes liAed up his hands towards heaven 
in thanks (or that happy day. " Happier," said he, " is my return 
than that of Alcibiades. It was through compulsion that the Athe- 
nians restored him, but me they have recalled from a motive of 
kindness." 

The fine, however, still remained due ; for they could not ex- 
tend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence. But they found 
out a method to evade the law, while they seemed to comply with 
it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter the Preserver, 
to pay the persons who prepared and adorned the altars. They, 
therefore, appointed Demosthenes to this charge, and ordered that 
he should have fiAy talents for his trouble, which was the sura his 
fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The affairs 
of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of Crano in the 
month of August, a Macedonian garrison entered Munychia in 
September, and Demosthenes lost his life in October. 

It happened in the following manner : when news was brought 
that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, Demosthenes, 
and those of his party, hastened to get out privately before their 
arrival. Hereupon the people, at the motion of Demades, con- 
demned them to death. As they fled different ways, Antipater 
sent a company of soldiers about the country to seize them. Ar- 
chias, sumamed Phugadotheras, or the Exile-hunter, who had been 
sometime a tragedian, was their captain. Being informed thai 
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Demosthenes had taken sanctuary in the temple of Neptune at 
Calauria, he and his Tbraoian soldiers passed over to it row-boats. 
A.S soon as he was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater ; 
asssuring him he had no hard measure to expect. But it happen- 
ed that Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the night before. 
He thought he was contending with Archias, which could play the 
tragedian the best ; that he succeeded in his action, had the audi, 
ence on his side, and would certainly have obtained the prize had 
not Archias outdone him in the dresses and decorations in the the- 
atre. Therefore, when Archias had addressed him with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him and said, with- 
out rising from his seat, '' Neither your acting moved m6 formerly, 
nor do your promises move me now." Archias then began to 
threaten him, upon which he said, *< Before you acted a part ; 
now you speak as from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait a while, 
till I have sent my last orders to my family." So saying, he reti- 
red into the inner part of the temple ; and, taking some paper, as 
if he meant to write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit it a con- 
siderable time, as he used to do when thoughtful about his compo- 
sition ; afler which he covered his head, and put it in a reclining 
pfisture. The soldiers who stood at the door, apprehending that 
iip. took these methods to put off the fatal stroke, laughed at hini 
and called him a coward. Archias then approaching him, desired 
him to rise, and began to repeat his promises of making his peace 
with Antipater. Demosthenes, who by this time felt the operation 
of the poison he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, 
and looking upon Archias, '' Now," said he, '^ you may act the 
part of Creon,"" in the play, as soon as you please, and cast out 
this carcase of mine unburied. For my part, O gracious Neptune, 
I quit thy temple with my breath within me. But Antipater and 
the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it with mur- 
der." By this time he could scarcely stand, and therefore desired 
them to support him ; but in attempting to walk out, he fell by the 
altar and expired with a groan. 

Aristo says he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have rela- 
ted it. One Pappus, whose memoirs were recovered by Hermip- 
pus, reports, that when he fell by the altar there was found on hia 
paper the beginning of a letter — " Demosthenes to Antipater"— 
aiYd nothing more. He adds, that people being surprised that he 
died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at the door, assured them 
that he took the poison in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put 
it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of jrold. Upon 
inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who served Demosthenes, 

* Alluding to that pasts^ in the Antifone of Sophoclei, when Ci«on forbidi ths 

body of rojyiiice* to be buried. 

iic 33 
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•aid he had long worn that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Sm- 
toethenes tells us, that he kept the poison in the hollow of a brace- 
let button which he wore upon his arm. Many others have vrrit. 
ten upon the subject, but it is not necessary to give all their difier- 
ent accounts. We shall only add, that Democharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing to poi. 
son, but to the favour of the gods and a happy providence, which 
snatched him from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by a speedy 
and easy death. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him the hon- 
ours that were due to him, by erecting his statue in brass, and de- 
creeing that the eldest of his family should be maintained in the 
Prytanssum, at the public charge. This celebrated inscription wa« 
put upon the pedestal of his statue : 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine. 
Had valour*! wreath, Demoethenet, been thine. 
Fair Greece had still her freedom's ensign borne, 
And held the scourge of Macedoo in scorn ! 

For DO regard is to be paid to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauria, just before he took the 
poison.* 

• This inscription, so far from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest disnac* 
that the Athenians could have fastened on his memory. It reproachet him wiUi m 
weaknMi which, when the safety of his country was at suke, was such a depIoraU* 
waai of virtue and maDhood, as no parts or talents could atone for. 
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CICERO. 

Flourished 60 years before ChrisL 

THE account we have of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, is» that 
her family was noble'* and her character excellent. Of his father 
there is nothing said but in extremes. For some affirm that he wa* 
the son of a fullest and educated in that trade, while others deduce 
his origin from Attius Tullius,:^ a prince who governed the Volsct 
with great reputation. Be that as it may, I think the first of the 
family that bore the name of Cicero, must have been an extraordi. 
nary man ;' and for that reason his posterity did not reject the ap- 
pellation, but rather took it with pleasure, though it was a common 
subject of ridicule : for the Latins call a vetch deer, and he had 
flat excrescence on the top of his nose in resemblance of a vetch, 
from which he got that surname.§ As for the Cicero of whom we 
are writing, his friends advised him, on his first application to bu. 
siness, and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to lay aside 
or change that name. But he answered with great spirit, " That 
he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero more glorious 
than that of the Scauri and the Catuli." When quaestor in Sicily, 
he consecrated in the temple, a vase or some other offering, in siU 
vcr, upon which he inscribed his two first names, Marcus Tulliua, 
and, punning upon the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. 
Such is the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January,|| the day on which the 
magistrates now sacrifice and pay their devotions for the health of 
the emperor; and it is said that his mother was delivered of him 
without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre appeared to hia 
nurse, and foretold that the child she had the happiness to attend, 
would one day prove a great benefit to the whole commonwealth 
of Rome. These things might have passed for idle dreams, had 
he not soon demonstrated the truth of the prediction. When he wa« 
of a proper age to go to school, his genius broke out with so much 
lustre, and he gained so distinguished a reputation among the boys, 

books de Ufrihui, ha. said enough lo .how that boih hii father and gtandftttier weM 
beLe the Chrislian era. Pompey was bom the same year. 
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that the fathers of some of them repaired to the schools to see Oi- 
c^ro, and to have specimens of his capacity for literature ; but the 
less civilized were angry with their sons, when they saw them take 
Cicero in the middle of them as they walked, and always give him 
the place of honour. He had that turn of genius and dispositioa 
which Plato would have a scholar and a philosopher to possess. 
He had both capacity and inclination to learn all the arts, nor was 
there any branch of science he despised ; yet he was most inclined 
to poetry ; and there is still extant a poem entitled Pontius Glau- 
cusy* which was written by him when a boy, in tetrameter verse. 
In process of time, when he had studied O^is art with greater ap. 
plication, he was looked upon as the best poet, as well as the great. 
est orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory still remains, not- 
withstanding the considerable changes that have since been 
made in the language ; but, as many ingenious poets have appear, 
ed since his time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now neg. 
lected.f 

When he had finished those studies through which boys cona. 
monly pass, he attended the lectures of Philo the academician, 
whom of all the scholars of Clitomachus the Romans most admi. 
red for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct. At the same 
he made great improvement in the knowledge of the law, under 
Mucius ScsBvola, an eminent lawyer, and president of the senate. 
He likewise got a taste of military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Marsian war.^ But afterwards, finding the commonwealth enga. 
ged in civil wars, which were likely to end in nothing but absolute 
monarchy, he withdrew to a philosophic and contemplative life ; 
conversing with men of letters from Greece, and making farther 
advances in science. This method of life he pursued till Sylla 
had made himself master, and there appeared to be some establish- 
ed government again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the estate of one of the citizens to 
be sold at auction, in consequence of his being killed as a person 
proscribed. When it was struck off to Chrysogonus, Sylla's freed. 
man, at the small sum of two thousand drachmae, Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, expressed his indignation, and declared 
that the estate was w^orth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, 

* This Glaucua was a famotts fisherman, who, after eating of a certain herb, 
jumped into the sea, and became one of the gods of that element JEscbylus wrote 
a tragsdy on the suhjecL Cicero's poem is losL 

f Plutarch was a very indiflferent jud^e of Latin poetry, and his speaking with lo 
much favour of Cicero's, contrary lo the opmion of Juvenal and many othprs, is a 
strong proof of iu He trnnslated Aratus into verge at the age of seventeen, and 
wrote a poem in praise of the actions of Marius, which, Scsevola said, would lr«e 
through mnumerabln a«e& But he was nut m hisprophecv. [t has long been dead. 
And the poem which he wrote iu three books ou his own consulship has shared the 
samefatt. 

I In the eighteenth year of his age. 
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enraged at having his conduct thus publicly called in question, 
brought an action against Roscius for the murder of his father, and 
appointed Chrysogonus to be the manager. In this distress, he 
applied to Cicero, and the friends of the young orator desired him 
to undertake the cause ; thinking he could hot have a more glori- 
ous opportunity to enter the lists of fume. Accordingly, he under 
took his defence, succeeded, and gained great applause.* But, 
fearing Sylla's resentment, he travelled into Greece, and gave out 
that the recovery of his health was the motive. Indeed, he was 
of a lean and slender habit, and his stomach was so weak that he 
was obliged to be very sparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late 
hour in the day. His voice had a variety of inflections, but was 
at the same time harsh and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of speaking, he always rose into a loud key, there 
was reason to apprehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Ascalonite, and 
was charmed with the smoothness and grace of his elocution, 
though he did not approve his new doctrines in philosophy : for 
Antiochus had left the new Academy, as it is called, and the sect 
of Carneades, either from clear conviction, and from the strength 
of the evidence of sense, or else from a spirit of opposition to the 
schools of Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted most of the 
doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the new Academy, and 
entered more and more into its opinions ; having already taken his 
resolution, if he failed in his design of rising in the state, to retire 
from the forum and all political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
davs in peace in the bosom of philosophy. 

But not long afler, he received the news of Sylla's death. His 
body by this time was strengthened by exercise, and brought to a 
good habit. His voice was formed ; and at the same time that it 
was full and sonorous, had gained a sufRcient sweetness, and was 
brought to a key which his constitution could bear. Besides, his 
friends at Rome solicited him by letters to return, and Antiochus 
exhorted him much to apply himself to public affairs. For which 
reason he exercised his rhetorical powers afresh, as the best en- 
gines for business, and called forth tiis political talents. In short 
he suffered not a day to pass without either declaiming, or attend- 
ing the most celebrated orators. In the prosecution of this design, 
he sailed to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Amongst the rhetori- 
cians of Asia, he availed himself of the instructions of Xcnocles of 
Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menippus of Caria. At 
Rhodes he studied under the rhetorician ApoUonius Molo,f and the 
philosopher Posidonius. It is said, that ApoUunius not understand- 

* In hi« mrf»iitv-ji<¥v^nTh venr. 

f Not Appolloniut the son of Mala, hut AppoUonivs Molo. The Bam« mistake ii 
ma'le r>T f**'' nuthor in the Life of Cesttr. 

33' 
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ing the Roman language, desired Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and 
he readily complied, because be thought by that means his faults 
might the better be corrected. When he had ended his declama- 
tion, the rest were astonished at his performance, and strove who 
should praise him most ; but Apollonius showed no signs of plea- 
sure while he was speaking ; and when he had done, he sat a long 
while thoughtful and silent. At last, observing the uneasiness it 
gave his pupil, he said, '* As for you, Cicero, I praise and admire 
you, but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. She had nothing 
left her but the glory of eloquence and erudition, and you are car- 
rying that, too, to Rome." 

Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public affairs with great 
hopes of success. As he was naturally ambitious, and spurred on 
besides by his father and his friends, he betook himself to the bar. 
Nor was it by slow and insensible degrees that he gained the palm 
of eloquence ; his fame shot forth at once, and he was distinguished 
above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is said that his action was 
naturally as defective as that of Demosthenes, and therefore he 
took all the advantage he could from the instruction of Roscius, 
who excelled in comedy, and of iEsop, whose talents lay in tragedy. 
In consequence of these helps, Cicero found his powers of persua- 
sion not a little assisted by action and just pronunciation. Bat as 
for those orators who gave into a bawling manner, he laughed at 
them, and said, *' Their weakness made them get up into clamour, 
as lame men get on horseback." His excellence at hitting off a 
jest or repartee, animated his pleadings, and therefore seemed not 
foreign to the business of the forum ; but by bringing it much into 
life, he offended numbers of people, and got the character *of a 
malevolent man. 

He was appointed qusstor at a time when there was a great 
scarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, he gave the 
the people a great deal of trouble at first, by compelling them to 
send their corn to Rome. But afterwards when they came to 
experience his diligence, his justice and moderation, they honoured 
him more than any quaestor Rome had ever sent them. About that 
time a number of Romans of noble families, who lay under the 
charge of having violated the rules of discipline, and not behaved 
with sufficient courage in time of service, were sent back to the 
prsBtor of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, and acquitted 
himself of it with great ability and success. As he returned to 
Rome, much elated with these advantages, he tells us,"^ he met witli 
a pleasant adventure. As he was on the road through Campania, 
meeting with a person of some eminence, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, he asked him, " What they said and thought of his actions 

* Tn his oratioQ for Plaiwus. 
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in Rome ?" imagining that his name and the glory of his achieve- 
ments had filled the whole city. His acquaintance answered, 
** Why, where have you been then, Cicero, all this lime ?" 

This answer dispirited him extremely ; for he found that the 
accounts of his conduct had been lost in Rome, as in an immense 
sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his reputation. By 
mature reflection upon this incident, he was brought to retrench 
his ambition, because he saw that contention for glory was an end- 
less thing, and had neither measure nor bounds to terminate it. 
Nevertheless, his immoderate love of praise, and his passion for 
glory always remained with him, and oflen interrupted his best and 
wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly to public 
business, he thought that, while mechanics know the name, the 
place, the use of every tool and instrument they take in their hands, 
though those things are inanimate, it would be absprd for a states- 
man, whose functions cannot be performed bat by means of men, 
to be negligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. He, there- 
fore made it his business to commit to memory not only their names, 
but the place of abode of those of greater note, what friends they 
made use of, and what neighbours were in their circle : so that 
whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could easily point out 
the estates and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his necessities, yet, as it 
was small, it seemed strange that he would take neither fee nor pre- 
sent for his services at the bar. This was most remarkable in the 
case of Verres. Verres had been prastor in Sicily, and committed 
numberless acts of injustice and oppression. The Sicilians prose- 
cuted him, and Cicero gained the cause for them, not so much by 
pleading, as by forbearing to plead. The magistrates, in their 
partiality to Verres, put off the trial by several adjournments to the 
last day ;* and as Cicero knew there was not time for the advocates 
to be heard, and the matter determined in the usual method, he rose 
up, and said, *' There was no occasion for pleadings." He there- 
fore brought up the witnesses, and ader their depositions were 
taken, insisted that the judges should give their decision immedi- 
ately. 

Yet we have an account of severid humorous sayings of Cicero's 
in this cause. When an emancipated slave, Csecilius by name, who 
was suspected of being a Jew, would have set aside the Sicilians, 
and taken the prosecution of Verres upon bimself,t Cicero said,— 
" What has a Jew to do with swine's flesh ?" For the Romans call 

• Not till the Uui day. Cicero brought it on Bfew days before Verres' friends were 
to come into office : bot of the seven orations which were composed on the occasion, 
the two first only were delivered. A.U. 683. 

t Cicero knew that Cactlius was secretly a friend to Veries, and wanted by this 
netos to bring hira off. 
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a boar.pig verres. And when Verres rcpraacliiid Cictru wiili <.Cl 
feminacV} he answered, — " Why do you n<»t first reprove your owu 
children ?'' For Verres had a young son who was supposed lo make 
an infamous use of his advantages oC person. Uort&nsius the oratoi 
did not venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but he was 
prevailed on to appear for him at the laying of the fine, and had 
received an ivory sphinx from him by way of consideration. la 
this case, Cicero threw out several enigmatical hints against Uor. 
tensius ; and when he said, — " He knew not how to solve riddles," 
Cicero retorted, — ^* That is somewhat strange, when you hare a 
sphinx in your house." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero set his fine at seven 
hundred and fifty thousand drachmae ; upon which it was said hy 
censorious people, that he had been bribed to let him oflTso low."* 
The Sicilians, however, in acknowledgment of his assistance, 
brought him when he was aedile, a number of things for his games, 
and other very valuable presents ; but he was so far from con- 
sidering, his private advantage, that he made no other use of their 
generosity, th«in to lower the price of provisions. 

He had a handsome country-seat at Arpinum, a farm near 
Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them were very 
considerable. His wife Terentia brought him a fortune of a huo* 
dred and twenty thousand denarii, and he fell heir to something 
that amounted to ninety thousand more. Upon this he lived in a 
genteel, and at the same time a frugal manner,^ with men of letters, 
both Greeks and Romans, about him. He rarely took his meal 
before sunset ; not that business or study prevented his sitting 
down to table sooner, hut the weakness of his stomach, he thought, 
required that regimen. Indeed, he was so exact in all respects in 
the care of his health, that he had his stated hours for rubbing and 
for the exercise of walking. By this management of his constitu- 
tion, he gained a sufiicient stock of health and strength for the 
great labours and fatigues he af\er wards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belonged to his family to his 
brother, and took up his residence on the Palatine hill, that those 
who came to pay their court to him might not have too far to go. 
For he had a levee every day, not less than Crassus had for his 
great wealth, or Pompey for his power and interest in the army ; 
though they were the most followed, and the greatest men in Rome. 
Pompey himself paid all due respect to Cicero, and found his po. 
lilical assistance very useful to him, both in respect to power and 
reputation. 

* This fine, indeed, was very incoosi.derable. Tbe legal fine for extortioo, is nieh 
cases as that of Verres, was twice the sum extorted. Tbe Sicilians laid a charge of 
322,9 Iftf. against Verres: the fine must, therefore, have been, 645,8321; but 750,000 
drachme were no more tbas S4,Sl8t Plutarch matt, tterefere, most probably bafo 
been mistaken. 
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When Cicero became a eaDdidate for the prsstorthip, he h$i 
many coiiipetitors who were persona of distiDction, and yet hf 
was returned first. As a president in the courts of justice, he 
acted with integrity and honour. Licinius Macer, who had greal 
interest of bis own, and was supported, besides, with that of Cras* 
BUS, was accused before him of some default with respect to money. 
He had so much confidisnce' in his own influence and the activity 
of his friends, that when t^ judges were goiog to decide the cause, 
it is said he went home,'Vit his hair, and put on a white hahit, as 
if he had gained the victory, and was about to return so equip* 
ped to the furum. But Crassus met him in his coiut-yara, 
and told him, that all the judges had given verdict against him ; 
which affected him in such a manner, that he turned in again, 
took to his bed, and died.'" Cicero gained honour by this afiaiiv 
for it appeared that he kept strict watch against corruption in thf 
court. 

There was another person, named Vatinius, an insolent oiatort 
who paid very liuie respect to the judges in his pleadings, b 
happened that he had his neck full of scrofulous swellings. This 
man applied to Cicero about some business or other, and as that 
magi3trate did not immediately comply with his request, but sat 
some time deliberating, be said, — *^ I could easily swallow such a 
thing, if I was praetor ;" upon which Cicero turned towards himt 
and made answer, — ** But I have not so large a neck." 

When there was only two or three days of his office unexpired, 
an information was laid against Manilius for embezzling the publie 
money. This Manilius was a favourite of the people, ana (hey 
thought he was only prosecuted on Pompey's account, being his 
particular friend. He desired to have a day fixed for his trial ; 
and, as Cicero appointed the next day, the people were mueh 
ofi*ended, because it bad been customary for the praetors to allow 
the accused ten days at least. The tribunes therefore cited Cieeio 
to appear before the commons, and give an account of his proceed* 
ing. He desired to be beard in his own defence, which was to ihis 
effect : — " As I have always behaved to persons impeached with 
all the moderation and humanity that the laws will allow, I thought 
it wrong to lose the opportunity of treating Manilius with the same 
candour. I was master of only one day more in my office as prm* 
tor, and consequently must appoint that ; for to leave the decisicm 
of the cause to another magistrate was not the method for those 

• The story is relatecl difibrently by Yaleriuf Maximut. He mya ttiat Macar waa 
ill court waiting the issue, and perceiving that Cicero was proceeding to give asateiioa 
aeainst him, be sent to inform bim that be was dead, and at the same time suJBbcated 
himself with his handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pronounoe senteiice against 
bim, by which means bis estate was saved to his son Licinius OaiyuSL NotwftbstaBdio| 
ihi3, Cicero himself, in one of his epistles to Atticus, says, that be actually condeoiM 
him : and in aiMxher nf his epistles, he speaks of the popular cileem «his afiair pr»* 
sursd him. Cic Ep. ad. AH, I. i. c 3, 4. 
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who were inclined to serve Manilius." This made a wonderAsl 
change in the people, they were lavish in their praieev, and desired 
him to undertake the defence himself. This he readily complied 
with ; his regard for Pompey, who was absent, not being his least 
inducement. In consequence hereof, he presented himself befone 
the commons again, and giving an account of the whole affair, 
took opportunity to make severe reflections on those who favoured 
oligarchy, and envied the glory of Ponmey. 

Yet for the sake of their country, thT^atrieians joined the ple- 
beians in raising him to the consulship. The occasion was this, 
the change which Sylla introduced into the constitution, at first 
seemed harsh and uneasy, but by time and custom it came to an 
establishment which many thought not a bad one. At present there 
were some who wanted to bring in another change, merely to gra» 
tify their own avarice, and without the least view to the public good. 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, and 
there was no force in Ftome sufficient to suppress the authors of 
this intended innovation. They had a chief of a bold and enter* 
prisinff spirit, and the most remarkable versatility of manners ; his 
name Lucius Catiline. Beside a variety of other crimes, he was 
accused of killing his own brother. To screen himself from prose* 
cution, he persuaded Sylla to put his brother among the proscribed, 
as if he had been still alive. These profligates, with such a leader, 
among other engagements of secrecy and fidelity, sacrificed a man, 
and eat of his flesh. Catiline had corrupted great part of the Ro* 
man youth, by indulging their desires in every form of pleasure, 
providing them wine and women, and setting no bounds to his 
expences for these purposes. All Tuscany was prepared for a 
revolt, and most of Cisalpine Gaul. The vast inequality of the 
citizens in point of property, prepared Rome, too, for a change. 
Men of spirit amongst the nobility had impoverished themselves by 
their great expences on public exhibitions and entertainments, on 
bribing for offices, and erecting magnificent buildings ; by which 
means the riches of the city were fallen into the hands of mean 
people : in this tottering state of the commonwealth, there needed 
no great force to overturn it, and it was in the power of any bold 
adventurer to accomplish its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted a 
strong fort to sally out from, and with that view stood for the con- 
sttlship. His prospect seemed very promising, because he hoped 
to have Caius Antonius for his colleague : a man who had no firm 
principles either good or bad, nor any resolution of his own, but 
would make a considerable addition to the power of him who led 
him. Many persons of virtue and honour, perceiving this danger, 
put up Cicero for the consulship, and the people accepted him with 
pleasure. Thus Catiline was baffled, and Cicero and Caius Ante- 
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niufl appointed consuls ,' though Cicero's father was only pf iht 
equestrian order, and his competitors of patrician families. 

Catiline's designs were not yet discovered to the people. Cice- 
ro, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great nffairB on 
his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On the one hand, 
those who had been incapacitated by the Jaws of Sylla to bear 
offices, being neither inconsiderable in power nor in number, be- 
gan now to solicit them, and make all possible interest with the 
people. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed 
laws which had the same tendency to distress the government ; for 
they wanted to appoint decemoirs, and invest them with an unlimit- 
ed power. This was to extend over all Italy, over Syria, and all 
the late conquests of Pompey. They were to be commisioned to 
sell the public lands in these countries ; to judge or banish whom 
they pleased ; to plant colonies ; to take money out of the publi« 
treasury ; to levy and keep on foot what troops they thought neces- 
sary. Many Romans of high distinction were pleased with the 
bill, and in particular Antony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to 
be one of the ten. It was thought, too, that he was no stranger to 
Catiline's designs, and that he did not disrelish them, on account of 
his great debts. This was an alarming circumstance to all who 
had the good of their 'Country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the first that Cicero guarded against ; 
which he did by getting the province of Macedonia decreed to 
Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was allotted to himself. 
Antony was so much aflected with this favour, that he was ready, 
like a hired player, to act a subordinate part under Cicero for the 
benefit of his country. Cicero having thus managed his colleague, 
began with greater courage to take his measures against the sedi- 
tious party. He alleged his objections against the law in the 
senate, and effectually silenced the proposers.* They took ano- 
ther opportunity, however, and coming prepared, insisted that the 
consuls should appear before the people. Cicero, not in the least 
intimidated, commanded the senate to follow him. He addressed 
the commons with such success, that they threw out the bill ; and 
his victorious eloquence had such an eflect upon the tribunes, that 
they gave up other things which they had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who most effectually showed the Ro- 
mans, what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that justice is 
invincible, when properly supported. He showed also, that a ma- 
gistrate who watches for the good of the community, should in his 
actions always prefer right to popular measures, and in his 
speeches know how to make those right measures agreeable, by 
separating from them whatever may offend. Of the grace and 
power with which he spoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regu- 
* Thif wat the fint of bit three orations, d» Lege Agraria. 
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IfttioB that took place in hia coDsalship. Befofo, those or the 
equeatrian order sat mixed with the eommonaUy. Marcus OUio 
in his pretorship was the first who separated the knighte from Che 
other citizens, and appointed them seats which they still enjoy.* 
llie people looked upon this as a mark of dishonour, and hissed 
and insulted Otho when he appeared at the theatre. The knights, 
on the other hand, received bm with loud plaudits. The people 
repeated their hissing, and the knights their applause ; till at last 
they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole theatre into 
the utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of the disturbance, 
came and called the people to the temple of B^llona, where, part- 
ly by reproof, partly by lenient applications, he so corrected them, 
dnat they returned to the theatre, loudly testified their approbation 
of Otho's conduct, and strove with the knights which should do 
him the most honour. 

Catiline's conspiiracy, which at first had been intimidated and 
discouraffed, began to recover its spirits. The accomplices assem- 
bled, and exhorted each other to begin their operations with vigour, 
before the return of Pompey, who was said to be already march- 
ing homewards with his forces. But Catiline's chief motive for 
action, was the dependence he had on Sylla's veterans. Though 
these were scattered all over Italy, the greatest and most warlike 
part resided in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering 
and sharing the wealth of Italy again. They had Manltus for their 
leader, a man who had served with great distinction under Sylla ; 
and now entering into Catiline's views, they came to Rome to as. 
sist in the approaching election ; for he solicited the consulship 
again, and had resolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of that assembly. 

The gods seemed to presicnify the machinations of these incen- 
diaries by earthquakes, thunders and apparitions. There were also 
intimations from men, true enough in themselves, hut not sufficient 
for the conviction of a person of Catiline's quality and power. Ci- 
cero, therefore, adjourned the day of election ; and havine sum- 
moned Catiline before the senate, examined him upon the intorma- 
tions he had received. Catiline believing there were many in the 
senate who wanted a change, and at the same time being desirous 
to show his resolution to his accomplices who were present, an- 
swered with a calm firmness, "As there are two bodies, one of 
which is feeble and decayed, but has a head ; the other strong and 
robust, hut is without a bead ; what harm am I doing, if I give a 
head to the body that wants it ?" By these enigmatical expressions 
he meant the senate and the people ; consequently Cicero was etili 
more alarmed. On the day of election, he put on a coat of mail ; 
the principal personages in Rome conducted him from his house, 

• AtMwt four yean beforo, under ihe consuUbip of Piso and Glabrio. Bui Oibo 
was net UiM prscor ; hewattribuna. 
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«iid great nambers of the youth attended him to the Campus Mar- 
Uus* There he threw back his robe, and showed part of the coat 
of mail, on purpose to point out his danger. The peopje were in- 
censed, and imoied lately gathered about him ; the consequence of 
which was, that GatiUne was thrown out again, and Silanus and 
Murena chosen consuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were assembling for Ca. 
tiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying the plot into 
execution approached, three of the first and greatest personages in 
Rome) Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and Metellus Scipio, 
went and knocked at Cicero's door about midnight; and having 
called the porter, bade him awake his master aod tell him who at- 
tended, llieir business was this : Crassus's porter brought him in 
a pa<iquet of letters after supper, which he had received from a per- 
son unknown. They Were directed to different persons, and there 
was one for Crassus himself, but without a name. This only Cras- 
6US read ; and when he found that it informed him of a great mas- 
sacre intended by Catiline, and warned him to retire oui of the 
city, he did not open the rest, but immediately went to wait on Ci. 
cero ; for he was not only terrified at the impending danger, but he 
had some suspicions to remove, which had arisen from his acquaint- 
ance with Catiline. Cicero having consulted with them what was 
proper to be done, assembled the senate at break of day, and deli* 
vered the letters according to the directions, desiring, at the same 
time, that they might be read in public. They all gave the same 
account of the conspiracy. 

Qiiintus Arrius, a man of prrotorian dignity, moreover, informed 
the senate of the levies that had been made in Etruria, and assured 
them that Manlius, with a considerable force, was hovering about 
those parts, and only waiting for news of an insurrection in Rome. 
On these informations, the senate made a decree, by which all af- 
fairs were committed to the consuls, and they were empowered to 
act in the manner they should think best lor the preservation of the 
commonwealth. This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, 
and never but in some great and imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invested with this power, he committed the 
care of things without the city to Quintus Metellus, and took the 
direction of all within to himself. He made his appearance every 
day attended and guarded by such a multitude of people, that they 
filled great part of the /oruw». Catiline, unable to bear any longer 
delay, determined to repair to Mnnlius and his army ; and ordered 
Marcius and Cethegus to take their swords, and go to Cicero's 
house early in the morning, where, under pretence of paying their 
compliments, they were to fall upou him and kill him. But Fulvia, 
a woman of quality, went to Cicero in the night, to inform him of 
his danger, and charged him to be on his guard in particular against 

34* 
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Cethegus. As soon ds it was light, the assassins caihe, and belni^ 
denied entrance, they grew very clamorous, which made them tli« 
more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled the senate in tho tem- 
ple of Jupiter 5(ator. Catiline came among the rest; as witti a. de- 
sign to make his defence ; but there was not a senator who ivould 
sir by him ; they all left the bench he had taken ; and when he be. 
gan to speak, they interrupted him in such a manner, that he could 
not be heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart the 
city. " For," said he, " while I employ only words, and you w^ea- 
pons, there should at least be walls between us." Catiline, upon 
this, immediately marched out with three hundred men well armed, 
and with the fasces and other ensigns of authority, as if he had 
been a lawful magistrate. Having joined Manlius, and assemblecf 
an army of twenty thousand men, he marched to the cities, in or- 
der to persuade them to revolt. Hostilities, being thus openly cam- 
menced, Antony, Cicero's colleague, was sent against Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to leave in 
Rome, were kept together, and encouraged by Cornelius Lentulus, 
surnamed Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. He had been 
expelled the senate for his debaucheries, but was then praetor the 
second time ; for that was a customary qualification, when ejected 
persons were to be restored to their places in the senate.* A« to 
the surname of Sura, it is said to have been given on this occasion: 
When he was quaestor in the time of Sylla, he had lavished away 
vast sums of the public money. Sylla, incensed at his behaviour, 
demanded an account of him in full senate. Lentuluscame up in 
a very careless and disrespectful manner, and said, '* I have no ac- 
count to give, but I present you with the calf of my leg ;" which 
was a common expression among the boys, when they missed their 
stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surname of Sura, which is the 
Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another time, being prose- 
cuted for some great offence, he corrupted the judges. When they 
had given their verdict, though he was acquitted only by a majo. 
rity of two, he said, " He had put himself to a needless expense in 
bribing one of those judges; for it would have been sufficient to 
have had a majority of one." 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had not only been so- 
licited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with vain hopes, 
which prognosticators and other impostors held up to him. They 
forged verses in an oracular form, and brought him them, as from 
the books of the Sybils. These lying prophecies signified the do- 
cree of fate, " That three of the Cornelli would be monarchs of 

* When ■ Roman senator was expelled, an appointment to pretorial office wai a 
tiaficiant qualification for him to resume his seat.— i>MA. i. xsxvii. 
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Rome.*' They added, '' That two had already fulfilled thoir des- 
tiny, Ciona and 8ylla ; that he waa the third Cornelius whom the 
gods now ofTered the monarchy ; and that he ought, by all means, 
to embrace his high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline 
had done." 

Nothing little or trivial entered into the schemes of Lentulus. 
He resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many of the other chi 
zens as he possibly could, to burn the city, and to spare none but 
the sons of Pompey, whom he intended to seize, and keep as pledges 
of his peace with that general. The conspirators had fijied on a 
night during the feast of the saturnalia, for the execution of their 
enterprise. They had lodged arms and combustible matter in the 
house of Cethegus. They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
and pitched upon the same number of men, each of which was al- 
lotted his quarter to set fire to. As this was to be done by them all 
at the same moment, they hoped that the conflagration would be ge- 
neral : others were to intercept the water, and kill all who went to 
seek it. 

While these things were preparing, there happened to be at 
Rome two ambassadors from the Allobroges, a nation that had been 
much oppressed by the Romans, and was very impatient under 
their yoke. Lentulus and his party thought these ambassadors pro- 
per persons to raise commotions in Gaul, and bring that country to 
their interest, and therefore made them partners in the conspiracy. 
They likewise charged them with letters to their magistrates, and 
to Catiline. To the Gauls they promised liberty, and they desired 
Catiline to enfranchise the slaves, and march immediately to Rome* 
Along with the ambassadors, they sent one Titus of Crotona, to 
carry the letters to Catiline. But the measures of these inconsider- 
ate men, who generally consulted upon their affairs over their wine, 
and in company with women, were soon discovered by the indefa- 
tigable diligence, the sober address, and great capacity of Cicero. 
He had his emissaries in all parts of the city, to trace every step 
they took ; and he had besides, a secret correspondence with 
many who pretended to join in the conspiracy ; by which means 
he got intelligence of their treating with those strangers. 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for the Crotonian in 
the night, and seized him and the letters ; the aiAbassadors them- 
selves privately lending him their assistance.* Early in the mominff 
he assembled the senate in the temple of Concord, where he read 
the letters, and took the depositions of the witnesses. Junius Sila- 
nus deposed, that several persons had heard Cethegus say that three 
consuls and four j[>r8Btors would very soon be killed. The evidence 

• These ambassadors bad been solicited by Umbrenus to join his partj. Upon ma- 
lure deliberation, they tboufht it safest to abide by the state, and disco?ered tbe plot to 
PabiutSanga, the patron of their nation. 
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of Piso, a man of consular dignity, contained circuinatances or the 
like nature ; and Caius Sulpitius, one of the prsetors, who waa sent 
to Gelhegua's house, found there a great quantity of javelins, 8word«, 
pouiards, and other arms, all new furbished. At last, the senate 
giving the Crotonian a promise of indemnity, Lentuhis saw him. 
self entirely detected, and laid down his office : he put bflffaia pur- 
ple robe in the house, and took another more suitable to his present 
distress. Upon which, both be and his accomplices were deiivered 
to the prffitors, to be kopt in custody, but not in chains. 

By tliis time, it grew late, and as the people were waiting with- 
out in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero went out and 
gave them an account of it. When Cicero was retired to the apart- 
meots assigned him, with only a few friends, he began to consider 
what punishment he should inflict upon the criminals. He was ex- 
tremely loath to proceed to a capital one, which the nature of their 
offence seemed to demand, as well from the mildness of his dtapo- 
cition, as for fear of incurring the censure of making an extravagant 
and severe use of his power against men who were of the first 
families, and had powerful connections in Rome. On the other 
side, if ho gave them a more gentle chastisement, he thought he 
should still have something to fear from them. He knew that they 
would never rest with any thing less than death, but would rather 
break out into the most desperate villanies, when their former wick- 
edness was sharpened with anger and resentment : besides, he 
might himself be branded with the mark of timidity and weakness, 
and the rather because ha waa generally supposed aot to have much 
courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a resolution, the women who were 
sacriticing observed an extraordinary presage. When the fire on 
the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong and bright flame sud- 
denly broke out of the embers. The other women were terrified 
at the prodigy, but the vestal virgins ordered Terentia, Cicerti's 
wife, to go to him immediately, and command him from them, 
'' Boldly to follow his best judgment in the service of his country ; 
because the goddess, by the brightness of this flame, promised him 
not only safety but glory in his enterprise." Terentia was by no 
means of a meek and timorous disposition, but had her ambition, 
and (as Cicero Himself says) took a greater share with him in po- 
litics, than she permitted him to have in domestic business. She 
now informed him of the prodigy, and exasperated him against the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his 
philosophical friends, whom he made great use of in the adroiais- 
tration, strengthened him in the same purpose. 

Next day the senate met to deliberate on the punishment of the 
conspirators ; and Silanus, being first asked his opinion, gave it for 
sending them to prison, and punishing them in the aevereat i 
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that was possible. The rest in their order agreed with him, till it 
came to Cuius Cscsnr, who was afierwardri dictator. Cxsar, then 
a yiHin^ iimn, and ju^t in the dawn of'puwer, lioih in hi:i nieatiurei 
Htiii Ills hopes, wus lakin<r thai roiid wUich he con inned in, till he 
turned ihe ronnnonwealh into a nionsirchy. This >wis not obdervud 
by olhtTtt ; but Ciceio had strong snspioions of him. He took rare, 
however, not to give him a Huihctent handle against him. Stnne 
Kay the consnl had almost gtil lite nece:>sary pront's, and that CsD^ar 
had a narrow escape. OthtTs assert, that Cicero purposely nfg. 
lecied the nif<»nnations that might have been had against bun, Int 
fc^nr (»r his friends and his great interest; for, had Ccesar been 
brought under the same predicament with the conspirators, it would 
rather have contributed to save than to destroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rose and declared, 
" Not for punishing them capitally, but fur confiscating their es* 
tates. and lod«£iug them in any of the touns of Italy that Cicero 
should pitch upon, where they might be kept in chains ti.l Catiline 
was coniiuered.''* To tins opinion, which was on the merciful side, 
and supported with great eloquence by him, Cicero himself added 
no sinaJ weight : tor in his speech he gave the arguments at large 
tor both opinions, first for the former, and afterwards for that of 
Ciesar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be less invidious 
for him to avoid putting the criniioHis to death, were for the latter 
sentHuce ; insomuch, that even Silanus changed sides, and excused 
hiiu«elf by saving, that he did not mean capital punishment, for that 
imprisonnieni was the severest which a Roman senator could suffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catulus. Ue 
declared for capital punishment ; and Cato supported him, express* 
lug in strong terms his suspicions of Cssar ; which so rvmsed Ihe 
spirit and indignation of the senate, that they made n decree for 
sending the conspirators to execution. Caesar then opposed the 
confiscating their goods; for he said, it was unreasonable, when 
they rt'jecied the mild part of the sentence, to adopt the severe. 
As Ihe inHjority still insisted upon it, he appealed to the tribunes. 
The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, but Cicero 
himself gave up the point, and agreed that the goods should not 
be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went nt the head of the senate to the criminals, 
who were not all lodged in one house, but in those of the several 
prseiors. First he touk Lentulus fioni the l^ilatine hill, and led 
liiin down the Via Sacra, and through the middle of the forum. 
The principal persons in Rome attended the consuls on all sides 
like a guiird ; the people stood silent at the horror of the scene ; 
and the youth looked on with fear and astonishment, as if they were 

• PiMtsreb faemt lieM to iQtimat^ that after the defest of CaiiliiM they might tie 
pill upon their ttiel ; but it appears fiom S«lluet, that Cmamt had no eueb iaieatioik 

3ft 34* 
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initiated that daj in some awful ceremonies of aristocratic power 
When he had passed the forum, and was come to the prison, ho 
delivered, Lentulus to the executioner. Afterwards he brought 
CetheguSy and all the resf in their order, and they were put to 
death. 

By this time it grew latd, and as he passed through the lb rum to 
go to his own bouse, the people now did not conduct him in a silent 
and orderly manner, but crowded to hail him with loud acclama- 
tions and plaudits, calling him the saviour and second f<>under 
of Rome. The streets were illuminated* with a multitude of lamps, 
and torches placed by the doors. The women held out lights fiom 
the tops of the houses, that they might behold, and pay a- proper 
compliment to the man who was followed with so much solemiiiiy 
by a train of the greatest men in Rome, most of whom had distin- 
ffuished themselves by successful wars, led up triumphs, and en- 
brged the empire both by sea and land. All these, in their dts. 
course with each other as they went along, acknowledged that 
Rome was indebted to many generals and great men of that age 
for pecuniary acquisitions, for rich spoils, for power : but for pre 
■ervation and safety to Cicero alone, who had rescued her from so 
great and dreadful a danger. Not that his quashing the enterprise, 
«pd punishing the delinquents appeared so extraordinary a thing ; 
but the wonder was, that he could suppress the greatest conspiracy 
that ever existed, with so little inconvenience to the state, without 
the least sedition or tumult : for many who had joined Catiline, left 
him on receiving intelligence of Lentulus and Cethegus ; and that 
traitor giving Antony battle with the troops that remained, was 
destroyed wiih his whole army. 

Yet some were displeased with this conduct and success of 
Cicero, and inclined to do him all possible injury. At the head of 
this faction were the tribunes for the ensuing year, who would not 
suffer him to address the people, but only to take the oath upon 
laying down his office.f Accordingly, when Cicero went up to the 
rostra, it was expected that he would take the customary oath ; but 
he adopted one that was new and singular. The purport of it was, 
that ** he had saved his country, and preserved the empire :*' and 
all the people joined in it. This exasperated Caesar and the tri. 
bunes still more ; and they endeavoured to create him new troubles. 
Among other things, they proposed a decree for calling Pompey 
home with his army, to suppress the despotic power of Cicero. It 
was happy for him, and the whole commonwealth, that Cato was 

* llluminationi are of high anriqiiitj. They came originfiUy from the tioetuinel 
celebration of religioui myBieriet, and on that account carf ied the idea of Tencraiioo 
and respect with them. 

t The consuls took two oaths ; one, on entermg into their oflke, that they would 
act according to the laws ; and the other, on quitting it, that they had not acted ooa* 
uary to the Uws. 
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then one of the tribunes; for he opposed them with an authoritjr 
equal to ihtiirs, and n reputation that was much greater, and con* 
6e(;uciil!y broke their moasurefi with case. He made a speech 
upon Cicitro's consulship, and represented it in so glorious a iight, 
that the hitrhcst honours were decreed him : and be was called the 
father of his country : a mark of distinction which none ever gained 
before. Cato bestowed that title on him before the people ; and 
they confirmed it.* 

The authority of Cicero in Rome at that time was undoubtedlj 
great; but he rendered himself obnoxious and and burdensome to 
many, not by ill action, but by continually praising and magnifying 
himself. He never entered the senate, the assembly of the people^ 
or the courts of judicature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the 
burden of his song. Not satisfied tvith this, his writings were so 
interlarded with encomiums on himself, that though his style was 
elegant and delightful, his discourses were disgusting and nauseous 
to the reader; for the blemish stack to him like an incurable 
disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avidity of honour, he was 
never unwilling that others should have their share ; for he was 
entirely fvee from envy ; and it appears from his works that he was 
most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, but of those of 
his own lime. Many of his remarkable sayings, too, of this nature^ 
are preserved. Thus of Aristotle he said, " That he was a river 
of flowing gold ;" and of Plato's Dialogues, " That if Jupiter were 
to speak, he would speak as he dy." Theophrastus he used to 
call his '* particular favourite ;" and being asked which of Demos- 
thenes's orations he thought the best, he answered, " The longest." 
There was not one of his cotemporaries celebrated either for his 
eloquence or philosophy, whose fame he did not promote either by 
speaking or writing of him in an advantageous manner. He per* 
suaded Caesar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic 
the freedom of Rome. He likewise prevailed upon the council of 
Areopagus to make out an order, for desiring him to remain at 
Athens, to instruct the youth ; and not deprive the city of such an 
ornament. There are, moreover, letters of Cicero's to Herodes^ 
and others to his son, in which he directs them to study philosophy 
under Cratippus. But he -accuses Gorgias the rhetorician of ac- 
customing his son to a life of pleasure and intemperance, and there- 
fore forbids the young man his society. Amongst his Greek letters, 
this, and another to Pelops the Byzantine, are all that discover any 
thing of resentment. His reprimand to Gorgias certainly was right 
and proper, if he was the dissolute man he passed for; but he be- 
trays an excessive meanness in his expostulations with Pelops, for 

• Q. Catuluf was the first who pive him the Utla. Cato, as tribune, GonfiniMd it 
htfers tbe people. 
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neglecting to proeore him certain honours fro^ the cirjr of By. 
xuiitiuin. 

Thene were the elTects of his venity. Superior keenness of 
ex)iresiiioiiy too, which he had at coiimmnd, led him into ni^tiiv 
violations of decorum. He pleaded tor Munatius in a oeriuin 
cauMe ; tiiid his client uiui acquitted in consequence of his dflenc-p. 
Atierwardn Munaiiufi prosecuted Sabinus, one of Cicero's tVietids ; 
up«in whicl) he was so much imnsported wiih anger, an to »Hy^ 
^* J'hinkest thou it was the merit of thy cause that saved ihee, and 
not rather the cloud which I threw over thy crimr*9, and whtcli 
kept them from the sight of the ciKiri ?" He had succeeded in an 
encomium on Marcus Crassus from the rostrum; atid a few days 
atier as publicly reproached him. ''What!" said Crajssu^, ** dul 
}ou not lately pniise ine in the place where y«ru now sliind ?" 
•* Trtie," answered Cicero ; ** hut I did it way of experiment, Im sNf« 
what 1 c«iuld make of a bad subject." Crassus had once aftiriiied, 
ihtit none of his faintly ever lived above three.score years ; l>iit 
afterwards wauled to contradict it, and said, '* What could 1 i^e 
thinking of, when I asserted such u thing?" '* You knew," i«aid 
Cicero, '* that such an assertion would he very Hureeable fi* the 
ptojiie of Rome." Crassus happened one da\ to pnilVsH hiiit^«5ir 
much pleased with that maxim of the Stoics, *^The gomi niHii la 
always rich." •' 1 imagine," said Cicero, *' there is amiiher more 
agreeable to you, 'All things belong to the prudent ,' " for Cru:«sus 
WAS Hfitoriuiisly covetous. 

Crassus had two sons, ono|^f which rosemblfd a man called 
Accius so much, that his mother was suiipecied of an intrigue uitii 
l.im. This young man s|N»ke in the senate uiih ^reat applnu^ee; 
and Cicero being asked what he thought of him, answered in 
Greek, Axious Crassou.* An account was once brou<2ht Circro 
that Vaiiiiius was dead, which beitig afterwards c<»ntradicied, he 
saidi — ** May vengeance seize the tongue that told the lie f ' 
When Ceesar proposed a decree for distributing the lands in Cam. 
pania among the soldiers, many of the senators were displeased 
at it ; and Lucius Gellius, in particular, who was one of the oliirst 
of them, said,—** That shall never be while I live." " L« t m« 
wail a while then," said Cicero, *• for Gcllius requires no very 
long credit." There was one Octavius, who had it ohjerted to liini. 
that he was an African. One day, when Cirero was pleading, ilu.i 
man ^aid he could not hear him.' " That is somewhat stranjre ," 
said Cicero, " for you are not without a hole in your ear. "f ^^'••'" 
Metellus Nepos told him, — " That he hud riiimd more ns an evi. 
dence than he had saved as an advocate :" " 1 grant it," said 

• An ill*iiianiiereH pun, which fi^^nifiits either that the young itikii wn» woriitv of 
CritMit, or that he wn% the ton of AcciiJ». 

f A iimrk of ttavery amongit some naiioat; but the Africani wore peudanttia 
UMif cart by way of orBameiitt. 
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Cicero, " fiiT I hare more truth thun eloquence." A young mtn, 
wild lay iiiidtir ilie inifnimtion of having given his father a }>oiso(ie(l 
caki% luikiiii; in mi iii8iilY*nt inHiiiier, and threHieniii); tliiii Cicero 
sihMiltl iVcl ih** weijihi of his r«proHcheM, Cict;ro uns wered, — " I 
iiHtl iiiijcli rather h:iv«^ ihiMii thtui \uiir cake." Ptihl.us Scrtliiits had 
r»kefi (Ji4**T.s auKutg iillirr!*,' for hi'* advor.ift*, in a rause of «onie 
tiiip<»rtaiice ; and yei he \v<»uld sniiVr no man to 8|)e«iU hni himself. 
W'lieii ii apf)eared that. he would be no^nitted, and the judgeN Wfin 
friviiitr iheir verdit'K Cicero called lo him, and said, — '^iSe:!! him, make 
thtt bent use of your lime to^dav, for to-morrow yon will be out of 
«»f1i -e/'* Publiud Ctiita, who afftfcted to be tht>u«hl an able bivv\er, 
ili'Mjgh he had netthei learniii<r nor capaeity, bein^ called an a wii. 
nesM in a certain causif, declared, — ** He knew nothing of the mat- 
ter." •• Perhaps," Aaid Cicero, •* you ihink I am asking yon some 
qiit^Ktion in law." Metellus Nepos, in some difference with Cirero, 
often asking him,—*' Who is ycur father?" he replied, *• Your 
HI it her has made it much mme difficult lor you lo answer that 
q<le^tion :" for his mother had not the most unsullied rejU a. 
tion. This Metellus was himself a man of a light unbalanced 
mind. He suddenly quilted the tribuniiial office, and sailed to 
Pompey in Syria ; and when he was there, he returned in a num. 
ner still mf»re absurd. When his preceptor Philagrns died, he 
buried him in a pompous mnnner, and placed the figure of a cr<»w 
in marble on his monument.! ** This," said Cicero, '* \tas one of 
the wisest things you ever did ; for your preceptor has taught \oti 
rather to fly than to speak. "^ Marcus Appius having mentioned, 
in Che introduction to one of his pleadings, that his friend had fie. 
sired him to try every resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in 
hi?* cause, Cicero said,—** VVhat a hard-hearted man >otr are, not 
to d«i any one thing that your friend has desired of you !" 

li seem<< not foreign to the bu.<iiiess of an orator, to use this 
cutting raillery against enemies or opponenis : but his employing 
ii indiscriminately, merely to raise a lauuh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious. To give a few instanres, — He used lo call M;irriH 
A<iuili*is, AdrnstiH, because he had two sons-in-law who were borh 
l»i exile. ^ Lucius Coita, a jfreat lover of wine, was rensf»r when 
CiciTo :<olict(ed the ci^nsulstiip. Ciceioin the ronrse of his rHnvass, 
h.-i]i:>entn<; to be thirsty, called for water, and said to his friends who 
HI (11 id round him us he drank,—'* You do well to conceal mc, for 

• ''rit Mbtv >e«iiiM. noi hfii»( n prtyfr*wn\ nHvciciiIr. wntrld nni be eninloyfd lo speak 
f>f ii i\ ;i'»i\ e<*.t« . Hiid. iheietort*, Giceio iiieanl thiii he should iiiduige his vdiiiiy in 

f l< W4«( ii^irtl a ii'Mt^ ihe Miici^nu to plnre emh|piit«ric fiiEtirPS mi lh« inofiiMfim>« 
«f r<»»* ^^rHi^ . Mild iii«'j.«» »»«r« eiiiier nucrt iii««»r»muuts. «« rt^orKNttmed iii« prufe^Mwii of 
liif* (Iff-rAtM-d. OT Mir.h miiimihU h» it-Ntinhied fneio in di»{tf)»nioil. 

j \|'ii«1;ii«c lo Uit* oel^-fiiy of hi* exM«*diiii>iis. 

\ H«c«Ufte Adrastus toad inarriad tiis dau(hiafft to Eteoelea aod Poljniccs, »ho wera 
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you are afraid that the censor will call me to account for drinking 
water." Meeting Voconius one day with three daughters^ who 
were very plain women, he cried out,— 

On this coiicepiion PhOBbtii never smiled.*^ 

Marcus <je]lius, who was supposed to be of servile extraction* 
happening to read some letters in the senate with a loud and strong 
voice, — *• Do not be surprised at if," said Cicero, " for there have 
been some public criers in the family." Faustus, the son of Sylla 
the dictator, who had proscribed great numbers of Romans, having 
run deep in debt, and wasted great part of his estate, was obliged 
to put up public bills for the sale of it. Upon which Cicero saidl, 
— " I like these bills much better than his fatherV" 

Many hated him for these keen sarcasms ; which encouraged 
Clodius and his faction to form their schemes against him. The 
occasion was this : Clodius, who was of a noble tamily, young aod 
adventurous, entertained a passion for Pompeia, the wife of Cesar. 
This induced him to get privately into his house, in the haMt of a 
female musician, when the women were offering that mysterious 
sacrifice which is kept from the sight and knowledge of men. But^ 
though no man is suflTered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very 
young, and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through the 
women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he entered a great huuse 
in the night, he was puzzled to find his way, and one of the 
women belonging to Aurelia, Caesar's mother, se&ing him wan* 
dering up and down, asked him his name. Being now forced to 
to speak, he said he was seeking Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. 
The woman, perceiving that it was not a female voice, shiieked 
out and called the matrons together. They immediately made fkst 
the doors, and searching the whole house, found Clodius skulking 
in the apartment of the maid who introduced him. 

As the affiiir made a great noise, Caesar divorced Pompeia, and 
prosecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero was at that 
time his friend ; for, during the conspiracy of Catiline, he had been 
ready to give him all the assistance in his power ; and even at. 
tended as one of his guards. Clodius insisted in his defence, that 
he was not then at Rome, but at a considerable distance in the 
country. But Cicero attested, that he came that very day to his 
house, and talked with him about some particular business. This 
was, indeed, matter of fuct ; yet probably it was not so much the 
influence of truth, as the necessity of satisfying his wife Terenlia 
that induced him to declare it. She hated Clodius on account of 
his sister Clodia ; f«>r she was persuaded, that that lady wanted to 
get Cicero for her husband, and that she managed the design by 
one TuIIut. Many other persons of honour alleged against hint 
the crimes of perjury, of fraud* of bribing the people, and corrupt- 
' ▲ vtne of Sopbocle% tpeakinj of Latut the £ub«r of JEdipuji 
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' ing the women. As the people set themselves both against the 

^ ' witnesses and the prosecutors, the judges %vero so terrilit:d» thnt 

they thought it necessary to place a guard about tlie court : and 

most of them confounded the letters upon the tablets. He seem. 

I ed, however, to be acquitted liy the majuriiy ; but it was said lo 

[ be through pecuniary applications. Hence Csitulus, when he met 

I the judges, said, '* You were right in desiring a guard lor your de. 

fence ; tor you were afraid that sotnel>ody would take the nuiney 

from you." And when Clodius told Cicero that the judges did not 

( give credit to his deposition, *' Yes," said he, ** Jive and twenty of 

\ them believed me, for so many condemned you ; nor did the other 

thirty believo you, for they did not acquit you till ihoy had re. 

. ceived your money." As to Cscsar, when he was called upon he 

gave no testimony against Ciodius ; nor did he allirHi that he was 

, certain of any injury done his bed. He only said, " He had di. 

, vorced Pompeia, because the wife of Ccnsar ought not only to be 

clear of such a crime, but of the very suspicion of it." 

Afler Clodius had escaped this danger, and was elected tribune 
of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and left neither 
circumstance nor person untried to ruin him. He gained the peo. 
' pie by laws that flattered their inclinations, and the consuls by de- 
creeing them large and wealthy provinces. He registered many 
mean and indigent persons as citizens ; and armed a number of 
slaves for his constant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, Cras. 
fius was an avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indifferently caress, 
ed both parties, and Caesar was going to set out upon his expedi. 
tion Co Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, but rather sus- 
pected of enmity since the affair of Catiline, it was to him that he 
applied. The favour he asked of him was, that he would take him 
as his lieutenant ; and Caesar granted it.* Clodius perceiving that 
Cicero would, by this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial 
power, pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw 
most of the blame of the late difference on Terentia ; and spoke 
always of Cicero in terms of candour, not like an adversary vin- 
dictively inclined, but as one friend might complain of another. 
This removed Cicero's fears so entirely, that he gave up the lieu, 
tenancy which Caesar had indulged him with, and began to attend 
to business as before. f 

Caesar was so much piqued at this proceeding, that he encour. 
aged Clodius against him, and drew off Pompey entirely from his 
interest. He declared too, before the people, that Cicero, in his 
opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all justice and 
law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to death, without any form 

• Cicero nyf that this lieutentuey wai a voluntary ofier orCesar*t.-«£>. mi AIL 
\ It does not appear that Cicero was influenced by this conduct of Clodius t be had 
always axpiessed an indiflerence to tba liauttDaDcy that was ofiiiiad to biia bf 
.— ^. mi Ait I. ii. & IS. 
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of trial. This was the charge which he was sammoned to nnsver. 
(*iceio tlieii put on niouriiiiiir, let his hnir grow, aiuJ with evrry 
tukiM) of disri'e:<fi, wtMit uboiil lo supplicate the people. Clndiiisi 
took ciir« to meet liiiii evi;ry wliere in ihc slreiits, uilh Iiih »ndsi. 
clous u(ul insolent crew, who hiMulled him on his change of di fss<, 
and often disturbed his appiicaiions hv peltin*^ -him with dirt and 
stoiiei*. However, ahnost all the equestrian order went into mourn, 
ing with him ; and no fewer than twenty thousand yountr nicn, of 
the hesit fumiheH, aitlended him with their hair dishevt-lied, and en. 
Ireat«fd the people for him. Afterwards the senate met, wiih an 
intent to dettrec ihnt the people Khould change their hahitt*, as in 
times of public mourning. Hut, as the consuls opposed it, ami 
Chidins beset the Itouse uiih his armed band of rufluuis, many of 
the senators ran out, rending their garments, and exclaiming 
against the outrage. 

Hui this spectacle excited neither compassion nor shame, and it 
appeared that Cicero must either go into exile, or decide the diM. 
pu(e with tiie sword. In this extremity he applied to Ponipey tor 
assistance ; but he bud purposely absented hiinse.f, and remaiii»-d 
at his Alhan villa. Cicero first tfent his son-in-hiw INso to htm, 
ai)d afterward** went himself. VVben Pompt»y was informed of his 
ariival, he could not bear to h)ok him in the lace. lie was con* 
fuundrd at the thoHglit ofun interview with his injured friend, who 
had fougtit such battles f<ir him, and rendered Inm so mnn\ ser- 
vices in fite courae of his adniinis'. ration. But being now s^uurn. 
law to Capsar, he sicriticed his former obligations to that C4innec- 
tion, and went out at a back door to avoid his presence. 

Cicero thus betrayed and deserted, had recourse to the consuls. 
Gabinius always treated him rudely ; but Piso behaved viiih stmie 
civility. IJe advised him to \\iihdraw from the toneiit of CJodiu>'s 
rage: to bear tbis change of the times with patience, and to he 
once more the saviour of bis country, which, for his sake, was in 
all this trouble and commotion. 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his friends. Luculhis 
advised him to stay, and assured him he would be vic?oriou9. 
Others were of opimon, that it was best to fly, because the people 
would soon be desirous of his return, when they were weary (»f the 
extravagance and madness of Clodius. He approved of this last 
advice; and taking a statue of Minerva, which he had huig kept 
in tiis hi»use with great devotion, he carried it to tbe capitol, and 
dedicated it there, with this inscription, to vinkkva tiie tkotkct. 
KKSS of Ui*VK. About midnight he privately quitted the city ; and, 
with some friends who attended to conduct him, took his route on 
foot through Lucania, intending to pass from thence to Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, than Clodius procured 
a decree of banishment against him, which profaibiled him fire and 
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water, and admission into any house within five hundred miles of 
Italy. But such was the veneraiion the people had for Cicero, 
that in general there was no regard paid to the decree* They 
showed him every sort of civility, and conducted him on his way 
with the most cordial attention. Only at Hipponium, a city of Lu* 
cania, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, who had 
particular obligations to him, and, among other things, had an ap. 
point iiient under him when consul, as surveyor of the works, now 
refused to admit him into his house; but, at the same time, ac 
quainted him that he would appoint a place in the country for his 
recej)tion. And Cuius Virginius, the prstor of Sicily, though 
indebted to Cicero for considerable services, wrote to I'orbid him 
entrance into that island. 

Discouraged at these instances of ingratitude, he repaired to 
Bruudusiuni, where he embarked for Dyrrhachium. At first he 
had u favourable gale, but the next day the wind turned about and 
drove him back to port. He set sail, however, again, as soon as 
the wind was lair, it is reported, that when he was going to land 
at Dyrrhachium, there happened to be an earthquake, and the sea 
retired to a great distance from the shore. The diviners inferred 
that his rxilt^ would be of no long continuance, for these were tokens 
of a sudden change. Great numbers of people came to pay their 
respects to him ; and the cities of Greece strove which should show 
him the greatest civilities ; yet he continued dejected and discon* 
soiate. Like a passionate lover, he often cast a longing look to- 
wa ds Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spirit which could not 
have been expected from a man that had enjoyed such opportuni- 
ties of cultivation from letters and philosophy. Nay, he had often 
desired his friends not to call him an orator, but a philosopher, 
because he had made philosophy his business, and rhetoric only 
the instrument of his political operations. But opinion has great 
power to efface the tinctures of philosophy, and infuse the passions 
of the vulgar into the minds of statesmen, who have a necessary 
connexion and commerce with the multitude ; unless they take 
care so to engage in every thing extrinsic, as to attend to tho 
business only, without imbibiog the passions that are the common 
consequence of that business. 

After Clod i us had banished Cicero, he burnt his villas, aod his 
house in Rome ; and on the place where the latter stood, erected 
a temple to liberty. His goods he put up to auction, and the crier 
gave notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared. By these 
III cans he became formidable to the patricians ; and having drawn 
the people with him into the most audacious insolence and efironte- 
ry, he attacked Pompey, and called into question some of bis acta 
and ordinances in the wars. As this exposed Pompey to some re- 
liecu'ons, he bkmed himself greatly for abandoxuDg Cicejro i And 
Sf 85 
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entirely changing his plan, took every means for effecting his re- 
turn. As Clodius constantly opposed them, the senate decreed 
thai no public business of any kind should bo despatched by their 
body, till Cicero was recalled. 

In the consulship of Lentulus, the sedition increased ; some of 
the tribunes were wounded in the forum; and Quinlus, the brother 
of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. The people he^HO 
now to change their opinion ; and Annius Milo, one of the tri. 
bunes, was the first who ventured to call Clodius to answer for tiis 
violation of the public peace. Many of ihe people of Rome, and 
of the neighbouring cities, joined Pompey ; with whose assistance 
he drove Clodius out of the forum ; and then he summoned the 
citizens to vole. It is said, that nothing was ever carried among 
the commons with so great unanimity ; and the senate, endeavour, 
idg to give still higher proofs ol' their attachment to Cicero, de- 
Creed that their thanks should be given the cities which had treated 
him with kindness and respect during his exile, and thai his town 
and country houses, which Clodius had demolished, should be re- 
built at the public charge.* 

Cicero returned sixte(;n months after his banishment ; and such 
joy was expressed by the cilies, so much eagerness to meet him 
by all ranks of people, that his own account of it is less than the 
truth, though he said, " That Italy had brought him on her shoul- 
ders to Rome." Crassus, who was his enemy before his" exile, 
now readily went to meet him, and was reconciled. In this, he 
said, he was willing to oblige his son Publius, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity, when 
Clodius was absent,! went up with a great company to the capitol, 
and destroyed the iribunitial tables, in which were recorded all the 
acts in Clodius's time. Clodius loudly complained of this pro- 
ceeding ; but Cicero answered, "That his appointment as a tribune 
was irregular, because he was of a patrician family, and conse- 
quently all his acts were invalid." Cato was displeased, and op. 
posed Cicero in this assertion : not that he praised Clodius ; on the 
contrary, he was extremely offended at his administration ; but ho 
represented, **That it would be a violent stretch of prerogative, 
for the senate to annul so many decrees and acts, among which 
were his own commission, and his regulations at Cyprus and By- 
Eantium." The difference which this produced between Cato and 
Cicero, did not come to an absolute rupture ; it only lessened the 
warmth of their friendship. 

» The consuls decwd for rebuilding his house in Rome war £1 1.000 ; for hit 
Toscnn viUh near £3,000; and for his Formitn villa about half mat sum. which 
Cicvro called a very scanty estimate. 

f Cicero had aneinfjied this once before, when Clodiutwas piesent; IwitCaiua. 
fiJMjroiher of Clodius, beiog pr«ior, by bu means Oiey were rescued out of Um bands 
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Aflcr (his, Milo killed Clodius ; and being arraigiled for the fact, 
he chose Cicero for Itis advocate. The senate, fearing that the 
prosecution of u manof Milo's spirit and reputation might produce 
some tumult in tlic city, appointed Pompey to preside at this and 
the oilier trials; and to provide for the peace df the city, and the 
protetriion of ihe courta of justice. In consequence of which, he 
posted a body of soldiers in the forum before day, and secured 
iivery part of it. This made Milo apprehensive that Cicero would 
he disconcerted at so unusual a sight, and less able to plead. He 
therefore persuaded him to come in* a litter to the forum ; and to 
repose himself there till the judges were assembled, and the court 
filled : for he was not only timid in war, but he had his fear when 
he spoko in public ; and in many causes he scarce left trembling 
even in the height and vehemence of his eloquence. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cause of Milo, and 
saw Pompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons glittering 
all around the forum, Jie was so confounded that he could scarce 
begin his oration : for he shook, and his tongue faltered ; though 
Milo attended the trial with great courage, and had disdained to 
let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. These circumstances 
contributed hot a little to his condemnation : as for Cicero, hie 
trenibliug was imputed rather to his anxiety for his friend, than to 
any pariiculur timidity. 

Cicero was appoinied one of the priests called Augurs, in the 
room of young Crassus, who was killed in the Parthian war. Af- 
terward the province of Cilicia was allotted to him, and he sailed 
thither with an army of twelve thousand foot, and two thousand 
six hundred horse. lie hud it in charge to bring Cappadocia to 
submit to king Ariobarziines ; which he accomplished to the satis- 
faction of all parties, without having recourse to arms ; and find- 
in;^ the Ciiicians elated on the miscarriage of the Romans in Par* 
thia, and tlie commotions in Syria, he brought them to order by 
the gentleness of his government. He refused the presents which 
(he neighbouring princes offered him ; he excused the province 
from finding him a public table, and daily entertained, at his own 
charge, persons of honour and learning, not with magnificence in- 
deed, but with elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his 
gate, nor did any man ever find him in bed ; for he rose early ia 
the morning, and kindly received those )vho came to pay their 
court to him, either standing or walking before his door. We are 
told that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, or to 
have his garments rent ;* never gave opprobrious language in his 
anger, nor added insult to punishment. He recovered the pubhc 

* This mark of Ignominy wai of %Tent antiquity : " Whereforn Haniin took Da« 
Tid'i servants, and shaved nff one half of their beards, and rut uff their garments to 
tha middle, even to Uieir butiock% and sent them away.'* — 2 Sam. x. 4. 
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money which had been embezzled, and enriched the cities with it ; 
At the tame time, he was satisfied, if those who had been goiltv of 
such frauds made restitutioOi and fixed no mark of infamy upoo 
them. 

He had also a taste for war : for he routed the bands of robbers 
that had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and was saluted 
by his army Imperator* on that account. Cflecilius,t tho orator, 
having desired him to send him some panthers from Cilicia for his 
gnmes at Rome, in his answer he could not forbear boasting of 
his achievements. He said, *** There were no panthers left iti Ci. 
licia. Those animals, in their vexation to find that they were the 
only objects of war, while every thing else was at peace, were fled 
into Caria.'' 

In his return from his province, he stopped at Rhodes, and after* 
ward made some stay at Athens ; which he did with great pleasure, 
in remembrance of his former conversations at that place. He had 
now the company of all that were most famed for erudition ; and 
visited his former friends and acquaintance. After he had re* 
ceived all due honours and maiks of esteem from Greece, he passed 
on to Rome, where he found the fire of dissention kindled, and 
every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the senate decreed him n triumph, he said, " He had ra« 
ther follow Csesar's chariot wheels in his triumph, if a reconctlra- 
tion could be effected between him and Pompey.^' And in privaie 
be tried every healing and conciliatory method by writing to Cae. 
sar and entreating Pompey. After it came to an open rupture, 
and Caesar was on his march to Rome, Pompey retired with nunu 
hers of the principal citizens in his train. Cicero did not attend 
him in his flight, and, therefore, it was believed he would join Cse. 
ear. It is certain that he fluctuated greatly in his opinion, and 
was in the utmost anxiety ; for he says, in his epistles, ** Whither 
shall I turn? Pompey has the more honourable caii^e ; but Ca»ar 
manages his affairs with tho greatest address, and is most able to 
save himset^f and his friends : in short, I know whom to avoid, but 
not whom to seek." 

At last, one Trebatius, a friend of Caesar's, signified to htm by 
letter, that Csesar thought he had reason to reckon him of his side, 
and to consider him as a partner of his hopes. But if his age would 
not permit ft, he might retire into Greece, and live there in tran- 
quillity, without any connexion with cither party. Cicero was 
surprised that Csesar did not write himself, and answered angrily, 

* H« nnt only rcceivcil this mark of distinciion, but pohlic thunkFgivtngs were or- 
oered at Rome for his success; and th« people went near to decree him a triumph. 
His services, therefore, must have been coufiderable, and Klutaich seems lo meniioo 
them too slightly. 

t Not Cecilius, but Caliua. He wmi then cdjle, aod wanted the panthen for hia 
Mtaiis afaowfr 
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•* That he would do nothing unworthy of his political character.'* 
Such is the account we have of the matter in his epiniles. 

Hoi^ever, upon Caosar's marching for Spain, he crossed the sea, 
and repaired to Pompcy. His arrival was agreeable to the gene- 
rality ; hul Cato blamed him privately for taking this measure. 
** As for me," said he, "it would have been wrong to leave that 
p.irry which I embraced from the beginning; but you mij^ht have 
been much more serviceable to your country and your friends, if 
you had staid at Rome, and accommodated yourself to events ; 
whereas now, without any reason or necessity, you have declared 
yourself an enemy to Ccesar, and 'are come to share in the danger 
with which you had nothing to do." 

These arguments made Cicero change his opinion ; especially, 
when he found that Pompey did not employ him up«m any coiisi. 
derable service. It is true, no one was to be blamed for this but 
himself; for he made no secret of his repenting. He disparaged 
Piimppy*i9 preparations ; he insinuated his dislike of his counsels, 
and never spared his jests upon his allies. He was not, indeed, 
inclined to hiugh himself; on the contrary, he walked about the 
can)p with a very solemn countenanre; but he often made others 
hiujih, though ihey were very little inclined to k. Perhaps it may 
not t>e amiss to give a f«w instances: — When Dnmitius advanced 
a man who had no torn for war, to the rank of captain, and assign- 
ed tor his reason, that he was an honest and prudent man, ** Why 
then," said Cicero, **do you not keep him for governor to your 
cliildren?" When some were commending Theophanes the Li?s- 
biitn. who was director of the board of works, (t»r consoling the 
Rhndians on the loss of their fleet, "See," said Cicero, ** what it 
IS to have a Grecian director !" When Ciesar was successful in al. 
m(»st every instance, and held Pompey, as it were, besieged, Len- 
ta! us said, " He was informed that Caesar's friends looked very 
stiur." "You m>»an, I suppose," said Cicero, "that they areont 
of humour with him." One Martins, newly arrived from Italy, toll 
ihem a report prevailed at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up in 
his camp : " Then," said Cicero, " you look a voyage on purpose 
!o see it." After Pompey's defeat, Ni)nnius saiH, there was room 
yet t'lr hope, for there were seven eagles left in the camp. Cict-D 
answered, ** That wnnld be good encouragement, if we were to 
firtht with jackdaws." When Labienusy on the strength of some 
oracles, insisted that Pompey must lie conqueror at last : "By 
this oracular generalship," said Cicero, "we have lost our 
camp." 

After the battle of Pharsalia (in which he was not present on nc. 

count of his ill health,) aud after the flight of Pompey, Cato, who 

had considerable forces, and a great fleet at Dyrrhachium, desired 

Cicero to take the coromandp because his consular dignity gave 

35* 
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him a legal litle to it. Cicero, however, not only declined it, but 
absolutely rf fused taking any farther share in the war. Upon 
which young Pompcy and his friends* called him traitor, drew iheir 
9words, and would certainly have drspatched liiin, had uol Cato in- 
terposed and conveyed him out of the camp. 

lie got safe to Brundusium, and staid there some time in rxpec- 
taiton of Ca;sar, who was detained hy his affairs in Asia and Eg\ pr. 
When he heard that the conqueror was arrived at Tarenlum, and 
designed to proceed thence by land to Drundusium, he set out to 
meet him ; not without hope, nor yet without some shame and re- 
luctance at the thought of trying how he stood in the opinion of a 
victorious enemy before so many witnesses. He had no occasion, 
however, either to do or say any thing beneath his dignity. Csesar 
no sooner beheld him at a considerable distance, advancing before 
the rest, than he dismounted, and ran'to embrace him ; after which* 
he went on discoursing with him alone for many furlongs. He 
continued to treat him with great kindness and respect ; insomuch 
that when he had written an encomium on Cato, which bore the 
name of that great miin, Cscsar, in his answer, entitled Anticalo^ 
praised both the eloquence and conduct of Cicero, and said he 
greatly resembled Pericles and Theramenes. 

When Qiiinius Ligarius was prosecuted forbearing arms against 
Caesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his cause, Caesar is re- 
ported 10 have said, ** Why may we not give ourselves a pleasure, 
which wc have not enjoyed so long, that of hearing Cicero speak ; 
since I have already taken my resolution as to Ligarius, who is 
clearly a bad man, as well as my enemy?" But he was greatly 
moved when Cicero began ; and his speech, as it proceeded, had 
such a variety of pathos, so irresistible a charm, that his colour 
changed ; and it was evident that his mind was torn with conflict- 
ing passions. At last, when the orator touched on the baUle of 
Pharsalia, he was so extremely nflectcd, that his whole frame treni- 
bled, and he let drop some papers out of his hand. Thus conquer, 
ed hy the force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, Cicero 
withdrew from the scene of public business, and bestowed his lei- 
sure on the young men who were desirous to be instructed in phi. 
losophy. As tiiese were of the best families, by his interest with 
them he once more obtained great authority in Rome. He made 
it his business to compose and translate philosophical dialogues, 
and to render the Greek terms of logic and natural philosophy in 
the Roman language. His ready turn for poetry likewise aflurded 
him amusement. As in this period he spent most of his time at his 
Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends, .*' That he led the life of 
Laertes ;" either by way of raillery, as his custom was, or from an 
ambitious desire of public employment, and discontent in his pre. 
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•enl situation. Bo that as it may, he rarely went to Rome, and 
then only to pay his court to Caesar. He was always one of the 
first li> vole hiin additional honouis ; and forward to say something 
new of him and his actions. Thus, when Caesar ordered Pompey*8 
slatues, which had been pulled down, to be erected aji;ain, Cicero 
said, " That, by selling up Pompey's statues, he had esiablisbcd 
his own." 

It is reported that he had formed a design to write the history of 
his own country ; but he was prevented by many disngreeable cir- 
cumstances, boih public and private, into most of which he bro»t»hl 
himself by his own indiscretion ; for, in the first place, he divorced 
his wife Terentia. The reasons he assigned, were, that she had neg- 
lected him during the war; and even sent him out without nccessa- 
ries. Besides, after his return to Italy, she behaved to him with little 
regard, and did not wait on him during his long stay at Brundusium. 
Nay, when his daughter, at that time very young, took so long a 
jt)urnpy to see him, she allowed her but an indifferent equipage, 
and insuflicieot supplies. Indeed, according to his own account, 
his house was become naked and empty, through the many debts 
which she had contracted. Terentia, however, denied ail these 
charges: and Cicero himself made a full npology for her, by mar- 
rying a young woman not long after. Terentia said, he took her 
merely for her beauty ; but his freedman Tyro affirms, that he mar 
ried her for her wealth, that it might enable him to pay his debts. 
She was, indeed, very rich, and her fortune was in the hands of 
Cicero, who was left her guardian. As his debts were great, his 
friends and relations persuaded him to marry the young lady, not- 
withstanding the disparity of years, and satisfy his creditors out of 
her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, taxes him with " repudia- 
ting a wife with whom he was grown old ;"* and rallies him on ac- 
count of his perpetually keeping at home, like a man either unfit 
for business or war. Not loner afler this match, his daughter Tul. 
lia, who after the death of Piso had married Lentulus, died in 
childbed. The philosophers came from all parts to comfort him, 
for his loss affected him extremely ; and he even put away his new 
bride, because she seemed to rejoice at the death of Tullia. la 
this posture were Cicero's domestic affairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share in the conspiracy 
against Cffisar, though he was one of Brutus's particular friends ; 
and no man was more uneasy under the new establishment, or more 
desirous of having the commonwealth restored. Possibly they 
feared his natural deficiency of courage, as well as histimeof ilfe, 
at which the boldest begin to droop. Afler the work was done by 
Brutus and Cassias, the friends of Csesar assembled to revenge hia 

• Cictto was tbcn lixty-twa 
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death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would again le plunged 
in civil wars. Antony, who was consul, ordered a mealing of the 
senate, and made a short speech on the necessity of union. But 
Cicero expatiaited in a manner suitable to the occasion ; nnd per* 
siittded the senate to pass a genera) amnesty as to h)1 that hud been 
done against Caesar, and to decree provinces to Brutus and Caa- 
si us. 

". None of these things, however, took effect : for the people were 
inclined to pity on ihm event; and when they beheld ihe dead 
body of Csesar carried into the forum, where Antony shoued iheiii 
bis robe, stained with blood, and pierced on nil sides with swordsiy 
tiiey bnike out into ii transport <if rage, 'i'hey sought all over iho 
(brum for the actors in that tmgcdy. and ran with lighted torches 
to burn their houses. By their precaution Ihey etscaped this dan- 
ger ; but as they saw others no less constderubie impending, they 
left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, bccnmc formidable to all tho 
opposite party, who supposed that he would ami at nothing less 
than absolute power; but Cicero had particular reason to dread 
him ; for, being sensible that Cicero's wt^ight in ihe Hdministra. 
ticm was established again, and of his strong ultachmrnt to Brutus*, 
Antony could hardly bear his presence. Beside^*, there had long 
been some jealousy and dislike between them on account of the 
dissimilarity of their lives. Cicero, fearing the event, was iiu 
chned to jro with Doiabella into Syria, as his lieutenant. Rut af- 
terwards Hirtius and Pansa, who were to be consuls afler Antony, 
persons of great merit, and good friends to Cicero, desired him not 
to leave thern ; and promised, with his assistance, to destroy An* 
tony. Cicero, without depending much on their scheme, gave up 
that of going with Doiabella, and agreed with the consuls elect to 
pass the summer in Athens, and reiura when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked lor that place without taking any 
principal Roman along with him. But his voyage being acci- 
dentally retarded, news was brought from Roxne, (for he did not 
choose to he without news,) that there was a wonderful change in 
Antony ; that he took nil his steps agreeably to the sense of the 
senate ; nnd that nothing but his presence was wanting to bring 
matters to the best establishment. He, therefore, condemned )us 
excessive caution, and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such crowds came out 
to meet him, that almost a whole day was spent at the gales, and 
on his way home, in compliments and congratulations. Next day 
Antony convened the senate, and sent for Cicero ; but he kept hia 
bed, pretending that he was indisposed with his journey. In reali« 
ty» he seems to have been afraid of assassination^ in coosequenc* 
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of some hints he received by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
censed at these suggestions, and ordiered a party of soldiers either 
to bring him, or to burn his house in case of refusal. Howeveri 
at the request of numbers who interposed, he revoked that order^ 
and bade them only bring a pledge from his house. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they passed each other 
in silence, and lived in mutual distrust. Mean time, young Csesar, 
arriving from Apollonia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, and 
sued Antony for twenty.five million drachmas^* which he detained 
of the estate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and Marcellua, 
who wa^ husband to the sister of Octavius, brought him to Cicero* 
It was agreed between them that Cicero should assist Csesar with 
his eloquence and interest, both with the senate and the people ; 
ai d that Caesar should give Cicero all the protection that hta 
weafth and military influence could afibrd : for the young man had 
already collected a considerable number of the veterans who had 
served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with pleasure : for 
while Pompey and Ccesarwere living, Cicero, it seems, had a 
dream, in which he thought he called some boys, the sons of sena* 
tors, up to the capitol, because Jupiter designed to pitch upon ona 
of them for sovereign of Rome. The citizens ran with all the 
eagerness of expectation, and placed themselves about the temple ; 
and the boys in their prcBtexta sat silent. The doors suddenly open- 
ing, the boys rose up one by one, and, in their order, passed round 
the god, who reviewed them all, and sent them away disappointed : 
but when Octavius approached, he stretched out his hand to him, 
and said, " Romans, this is the person, who, when he comes to be 
your prince, will put an end to your civil wars." This vision, they 
tell us, made such an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly 
retained the figure and countenance, of the boy, though he did not 
yet know him. Next day, he went down to the Campus Martius^ 
when the hoys were just returning from their exercises; and the 
first who struck his eye, was the lad in the very form that he had 
seen in his dream. Astonished at the discovery, Cicero asked him 
who were his parents ; and he proved to be the son of Octavius, a 
person not much distinguished in life, and of Atiia, sister to Caesar. 
As he was so near a relation, and Caesar had no children of his 
own, he adopted him, and, by will, lefl him his estate. Cicero, 
afler his dreajD, whenever he met young Octavius, is said to have 
treated him ^h particular regard ; and he received those marks 
of hit friendship with great satisfaction. Besidea, be happened to 
be born the year that Cicero was consul. 

* Plutarch it mittakm in tb« fum. It appaara from PaMRoIat aad othara ibat it 
va« ttvan tmtei aa mueh. 
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These were pretended to be the causes of their present connex- 
ioD. But the leading motive with Cicero was his hatred of Anto- 
ny, and the next his natural avidity of glory ; for he hoped to throw 
the weight of Octavius into the scale of the commonwealth ; and 
the latter behaved to him with such a puerile deference, that he 
even called him father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, 
expressed his indignation against Cicero, and said, *' That, as 
through fear of Antony, he paid his court to young Ceesar, it was 
plain that he took not his measures for the liberty of his country, 
but only to obtain a gentle master for himself." Nevertheless^ 
Brutus finding the son of Cicero at Athens, where he was studying 
under the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
upon many services, which proved successful. 

Cicero's power at thisXime was at its greatest height ; he carried 
every point that he desired ; insomuch that he expelled Antony » 
and raised such a spirit against him, that the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa were sent to give him battle ; and Cicero likewise prevail, 
ed upon the senate to grant Ceesar the fasces^ with, the dignity of 
pretor, as one who was fighting for his country. 

Antony indeed was beaten ; but both the consuls falling in the 
action, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of Ctesar. 
The senate now feanng the views (>f a young man, who was so 
much favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and giAs to 
draw his forces from him, and to diminish his power. They al. 
leged, that, as Antony was put to flight, there was no need to keep 
such an army on foot. Caesar, alarmed at these vigorous mea- 
sures, privately sent some friends to entreat and persuade Cicero 
to procure the consulship for them both ; promising, at the same 
time, that he should direct all afiairs, according to his better judg- 
ment, and find him perfectly tractable, who was but a youth, and 
had no ambition for any thing but the title and the honour. Cassar 
himself acknowledged afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of be- 
ing entirely ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed himself of 
Cicero's ambition, persuaded him to stand for the consulship, and 
undertook to support his application with his whole interest. 

In this case particularly, Cicero, old as he was, suffered him- 
self to be imposed upon by this young man, solicited the people 
for him, and brought the senate into his interest. His friends 
blamed him for it at the time ; and it was not long before' he was 
sensible that he had ruined himself, and given up the liberties of 
his country : for Caesar was no sooner strengthened with the con- 
sular authority, than he gave up Cicero ;* and recdiciling himself 
to Antony and Lepidus, he united his powers with theirs, and di- 
vided the empire among them as if it had been a private estate. 
At the same time they proscribed above two hundred persons* 
• liAitMd of takini tiim for bii eoUeague, be cboie Qulntui Ptdiiu. 
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whom they had pitched upon for a sacrifice. The greatest difl- 
ciilty and dispute was about the proscription of Cicero ; for Anto* 
ny would come to no terms, till he was first taken off. Lepidin 
agreed with Antony in this preliminary ; but Cssar opposed them 
both. They had a private congress for these purposes near tha 
city of Bononia, which lasted three days. Csesar is said to ha7« 
contended for Cicero the two first days ; but the third he gave him 
up. . The sacrifices on each part were these : CsBsar was to aban* 
don Cicero to his fate ; Lepidus, his brother Paulus ; and Antony, 
Lucius CsBsar, his uncle by the mother's side.. Thus rage and 
rancour entirely stifled in them all sentiments of humanity ; or, 
more properly speaking, they showed no beast is more savage than 
man, when he is possessed of power equal to his passion. 

Whilo his enemies were thus employed, Cicero was at his Tae* 
culan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When they wera 
informed of the proscription, they determined to remove to Astyra, a 
country house of Cicero's near the sea ; where they intended to 
take a ship, and repair to Brutus in Macedonia ; for it was report* 
cd, that he was already very powerful in those parts. They 
were carried in their separate litters, oppressed with sorrow and 
despair ; and often joining their litters on the road, they stopped to 
bemoan their mutual misfortunes. Quintus was the more de* 
jected, because he was in want of necessaries ; for, as he said, 
he had brought nothing from home with him. Cicero, too, had but 
a slender provision. They concluded, therefore, that it would be 
best for Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quintus to return to his 
house, and get some supplies. This resolution being fixed upon, 
they embraced each other with every expression of sorrow, and 
then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his son were betrayed by his 8er« 
vants to the assassins who came in quest of them, and lost their 
lives. As for Cicero, he waa carried to Astyra ; where finding a 
vessel, he immediately went on board, and coasted along to Cir« 
cceum, with a favourable wind. The pilots were preparing imma* 
diately to sail from thence ; but whether it was that he feared the 
sea, or had not yet given up all his hopes in Caesar, he disembark- 
ed, and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been 
the place of his destination. Repenting, however, afterwards, ha 
left that road, and made again for the sea. He passed the night in 
the most perplexing and horrid thoughts ; insomuch, that he was 
sometimes inclined to go privately into Co&sar's house, and stab 
himself upon the altar of his domestic gods, to bring the divine ven* 
geanec upon his betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the . 
fear of torture. Other alternatives equally distressful, presented 
themselves. At last, be put himself in the hands of hia senranta, 
and ordered them to carry him by sea to Cajeta, where he bad a 
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delightful retreat in the summer, when the Etesian winds set in. 
There was a temple of Apollo on that coast, from which ajflight of 
crows came, with great noise towards Cicero's vessel, as it was 
makiog land. They perched on both sides his sail yard, where 
aome sat croaking and others pecking the ends of the ropes. All 
looked upon this as an ill omen ; yet Cicero went on shoYe, and, 
entering his house, lay down to repose himself. In the mean time, 
a number of the crows settled in the chamber window, and croaked 
IP the most doleful manner. One of them even entered it, and 
flJighting on (he bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw ofi*/the clothes 
with which he had covered bis face. On sight of this, the servants 
began to reproach themselves. " Shall we," said they, *' remain 
to be spectators of our master's murder? Shall we not protect him^ 
io innocent and so great a suiTerer as he is, when the brute ci:ea. 
luree give him marks of their care and attention ?" Then partly 
by entreaty, partly by force, they got him into his litter, and car» 
ried him towards the sea* 

Mean time the assassins came up. They were commanded by 
Herennius, a cefiturion, and Pompilius, a tribune, whom Cicero had 
formerly defended when under a prosecution fur parricide. The 
doors of the house being made fast, they broke them open. Siill 
Cicero did not appear, and the servants who w.ere lefl behind, said 
they knew nothing of him. But a young man, named Philologus, 
bis brother Quintus's freedman, whom Cicero had instructed in the 
liberal arts and sciences, informed the tribune, that they were ear* 
rying the litter through deep shades to the sea side. The tribune, 
taking a few soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where 
he was to come out. But Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
hastening after him, ordered his servants to set the litter down, and 
putting his leA hand to his chin, as it was his custom to do, he 
looked steadfastly upon his murderers. Such an appearance of mi- 
eery in his face, overgrown with hair, and wasted with anxiety, ao 
much affected the attendants of Herennius, that they covered their 
(aces during the melancholy scene. That officer despatched hira, 
while he stretched his neck out of the litter to receive the blow* 
Thus fell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius 
cut off his head, and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with 
which he had written the Philippics, Such was the title he gave 
his orations against Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

When these parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, An. 
tony happened to be holding an assembly for the election of ma« 

S'stratcs. He no sooner beheld them than he cried out, '' Now let 
ere be an end of all proscriptions. He ordered the head and 
bands to be fastened up over the rostra^ a dreadful spectacle to the 
Roman people, who thought they did not so much see the face of 
Cieero as a picture of Antony's soul. Yet he did one act of justiee 
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on this occasion, which was the delivering of Pbilologus to Pompo- 
uia, the wife of Quintus. When she was mistress of his fate, be- 
side other horrid punishments, she made him cut off his own flesh 
by piecemeal, and roast and eat it. This is the account some his<- 
torians give us ; but Tyro, Cicero's freedman, makes no mention 
of the treachery of Phiiologus. 

I am informed that, a long time afler, CsDsar^ going to see one of 
his grandsons, found him with a book of Cicero's in his hands. The 
boy, alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to hide the book under 
his robe ; which CiBsar perceived, and took it from him ; and af- 
ter having rue roost of it over as he stood, he returned it, and said, 
" My dear child, this was an eloquent man, and a lover of his coun- 
try." 

Being consul at the time when he conquered Antony, he took 
the son of Cicero for his colleague ; under whose auspices the se- 
nate took down the statues of Antony, defaced all the monuments 
of his honour, and decreed, that, for the future, none of bis family 
should bear the name of Marcus. Thus the divine justice reserved 
the completion of Antony's punishment for the house of Cicero* 
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DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

COMPAREa 

THESE are the most memorable circumstances in the lives of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, that could be collected from the histori* 
ans which have come to our knowledga. Though I shall not pre- 
tend to compare their talents for speaking, yet this, I think, I ought 
to observe, that Demosthenes, by the exertion of all his powers, 
both natural and acquired, upon that object only, came to exceed^ 
in energy and strength, the most celebrated pleaders of his time ; 
in grandeur and magnificence of style, all that were eminent for the 
sublime of declamation ; and in accuracy and art, the most able 
professors of rhetoric. Cicero's studias were more general, and, 
in his treasures of knowledge, he had a great variety. He has left 
us a number of philosophical tracts, which he composed upon the 
principles of the Academy. And we see something of ostentation 
of learning in the very orations which he wrote for the forum and 
the bar. 

Their different tempers are discernible in their way of writing. 
That of Demosthenes, without any embellishments of wit and hu. 
mour, is always grave and serious : nor does it smell of the lamp, 
as Pytheas tauntingly said, but of the water-drinker, of the man of 
thought, of one who was characterized by the austerities of life. 
But Cicero, who loved to indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much 
aflTected the wit, that he sometimes sunk into the buffoon ; and, by 
affecting gayety in the most serious things to serve his client, he 
has offended against the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus 
in the oration of CsbUus he says—" Where is the absurdity, if a 
man with an affluent fortune at command, shall indulge himself 
with pleasure 1 It would be madness not to enjoy what is in his 
power, particularly when some of the greatest philosophers place 
roan's chief good in pleasure ?"* 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then consul, 
undertook his defence, and, in his pleading, took occasion to ridi. 
cule several paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was of that 
sect. He succeeded so far as to raise a laugh in the assembly, 
and even among the judges. Upon which Cato smiled, and said 
to those who sat by him, '* What a pleasant consul we have !'* 
Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious ; and he not only loved his 
jests, but his countenance was gay and smiling : whereas Demos- 

* Plutaieh hM not quoted thii pasrage with accutucy. Cic«ro apotogtset for tb« 
I of youth, hut doef not defend or approva tha pnrtuit of plaasura. 
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thenes bad a care and thoughtfulness in his aspect, which he seU 
dom or never put off. Hence his enemies, as be confesses, called 
him a morose ill-natured man. 

It appears also from their writings, that Demosthenies, when he 
touches upon his own praise, does it with an inoffensive delicacy. 
Indeed, he never gives into it at all, but when he has some great 
point in view ; and on all other occasions is extremely modest ; but 
Cicero, in his orations, speaks in such high terms of himself, that 
it is plain he had a most intemperate vanity. Thus he cries out— • 

Let arms revere the robe ; the warrior's laurel 
Yield 10 the palm of eloquence. 

At length he came to commend not only his own actions and 
operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, as well those 
which he had only pronounced, as those which he had committed 
to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, he were vying with the 
rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, instead of being inspired 
with the great ambition of guiding the Roman people- 
Fierce in the field, and dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have the advantage 
of eloquence ; but it is mean and illiberal to rest on such a qualifi* 
cation, or to hunt after praise in that quarter. In this respect De- 
mosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a superior elevation of 
soul. He said — " His ability to explain himself was a mere ac« 
quisition, and not so perfect but that it required great candour and 
indulgence in the audience." He thought it must be, as indeed it 
is, only a low and little mind that can value itself upon such attain- 
ments. 

They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, as well as pow« 
ers to persuade. They had them in such a degree, that men who 
had armies at their devotion, stood in need of their stipport. 
Thus Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes, availed themselves of 
Denosthenes ; Pompey and young Caesar, of Cicero : as Cssar 
himself acknowledges, in his Commentaries addressed to Agrippa 
and Msecenas. 

It is an observation, no less just than common, that nothing makes 
BO thorough a trial of a man's disposition, as power and authority ; 
for they awake every passion, and discover every latent vice. 
Demosthenes never had an opportunity for a trial of this kind. 
He never obtained any eminent charge ; nor did he lead those ar- 
mies against Philip, which his eloquence had raised. But Cicero 
went quaestor into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia ; at a time, too, when avarice reigned without control ; when 
the governors of provinces, thinking it beneath them to take a clan- 
destine advantage, fell to open plunder ; wbeoi to take another*! 
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property, was thought no great crimen and he who took moderately 
passed for a man of character. Yet at such a time as this, Cicero 
gave many proofs of his contempt for money; many of his ha. 
manity and goodness. At Rome, with the title only joC consul, be 
had an absolute and dictatorial power against Catiline and his ac- 
complices : on which he verified the prediction of Plato> *^ Tliat 
every state will be delivered from its calamities, when, by the fa- 
vour of fortune, great power unites with wisdom and justice ia oae 
person." 

It is mentioned to the disgrace of Demosthenes, that bis elo- 
quence was mercenary ; that he privately compose^ orations both 
for Phormio and Apollodorus, though adversaries in the same cause. 
To which we may add, that he was suspected of receiving money 
from the king of Persia, and condemned for taking bribes of Har- 
palus. Supposing some of these the calumnies of those who 
wrote against him, (and they are not a few,) yet it is impossible to 
affirm that he was proof against the presents which were sent him 
by princes, as marks of honour and respect. This was too much 
to be expected from a man who vested his money at interest upon 
ships. Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent presents sent him 
by^the Sicilians, when he was eedile ; by the king oC Cappadocia, 
when proconsul ; and his friends pressed him to receive their bene- 
factions, when in exile ; yet, as we have already observed, he re- 
fused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy upon him ; for 
he was convicted of taking bribes : that of Cicero, great honour ; 
because he suffered for destroying traitors, who had vowed the 
ruin of their country. The former, therefore, departed without ex* 
citing pity or regret : for the latter, the senate changed their habit, 
continued in mourning, and could not be persuaded to pass any act 
till the people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, spent the time 
of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia ; but with Demos- 
thenes it was a busy period in his political character. Then it was 
(as we have mentioned above) that he went to the several cities of 
Greece, strengthened the common interest, and defeated the de- 
signs of the Macedonian ambassadors. In which respect he disco- 
vered a much greater regard for his country than Themistocles and 
Alcibiades, when under the same misfortune. After his return, he 
pursued his former plan of government, and continued the war 
with Antipater and the Macedonians'; whereas Lselius reproached 
Cicero in full senate, with sitting silent, when Ciesar, who was not 
yet come to years of maturity, applied for the consulship contrary 
to law. And Brutus, in one of his letters, charged him ** with 
having reared a srcater and more unsupportable tyranny, than that 
which they had destroyed.'* 

As to the manoer sf their death im cannot think ofOiceio's witb- 
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out a contemptuous kind of pity. How deplorable to see an ola 
man, for want of proper resolution, suffenng himself to be carried 
about by his servants, endeavouring to hide himself from death, 
which was a messenger that nature would soon have sent him, and 
overtaken notwithstandmg, and slaughtered by his enemies ! The 
other, though he did discover some fear, by taking sanctuary, is, ne- 
vertheless, to be admired for the provision he had made of pciison, for 
the care with which he had preserved it, and his noble manner of 
using it : so that, when Neptune did not afford htm an asylum, he 
had recourse to a more inviolable altar, rescued himself from tho^ 
weapons of the guards, and eluded the cruelty of Antipaten 
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Plvtabch. 
(from the tables of PR. ARBUTHNOT.) 



WEIGHTS. 

Thb Roman libfa, or pound * - - 00 10 18 Uf 
The Attic mina* or pound • • • 00 11 07 16f 

The Attic Ulent, equal to aizty nuom • • 66 11 07 17^ 

DRY MEASURES OP CAPACTTT. 

The Roman modius 100} 

The Attic choBatx, one pint, I&,705| aolid incbesi oeaily 1} 
The Attic medimnus . . • • . .40 6^ 

LIQUID MEASURES OP CAPACITT. 

Thecotyle .-.....} 2,141} 

Thecyathua - - . ... . . ij 0.3561} 

The chus a 25,698 

MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

The Roman foot ••.... TT 11| 

The Roman cubit ••••••015} 

The Roman pace • . . . • ^04 10 
The Roman furlong ...... ISO 4 4 

The Roman mile ...... 067 

The Grecian cubit ••-•.-016} 
The Grecian furlong .••»... 100 4 4} 
The Grecian mile • . . . - . • 805 5 
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Jl2g ^mQVm, MSASURBI, itc 

MONET. 

£ 9, d. 

The quadnms about 

Theaa 0000^ 

The sesterftua 0013} 

The sestertium, equal to 1000 eestertii • • 8 16 2 

The denarius 7 3 

The Attic obolus . . - - • • 1 Ij 

The drachma 7 3 

The mioa, equal to 100 drachmiB - - - 3 4 7 

The talent, equal to 60 min» . - . 193 16 
The fltater.aureua of the Greeka, weighing two 

Attic drachmn 16 18 

The stater.daricua 1 12 3 

The Roman aureus was of different value at dif« 
ferent periods. According to the propor- 
tion mentioned hy Tacitus, when it ex- 
changed for twenty-five denarii, it was of 

Hie same value as the Grecian stater • 16 1 8 
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Troe ze-ne Ti-gra.nes 
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